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ABSTRACT 

Of the various ways in which postsecondary education 
accoBBodates individual differences, this report is cpncerned with 
alternate treataents as opposed to postsecondary alternatives, 
institutional choice, prograa choice, elective options, and 
individuali2ation. Chapter 2 explains how these alternate treataents 
are placed into four general classes: assignaent, placeaent, 
selection, and exeaption. These four are the subject of Chapters 3-6 
respectively where they are defined acre explicitly. Each of these 
strategies involves grouplag students into alternate educational 
treataents on the basis of their cognitive characteristics. And in 
each case the objective is to enhance the specific instructional 
otttcoae (student achieveaent) or sobs broader educational ben< 
like iBproved retentior. or satisfaction. (Author^ ' 
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Preface 



For several years in the early 1960s I was directly in«'ol ved in insti- 
tutional research. It was one of rry responsibilities to carry out 
studies in order to advise the faculty on how to sort students into 
groups for more effective instruction and learning. Placement was 
the term usually applied to such sorting, though we recognized a' 
the time that placement really involved several rather different 
problems, each characterized by somewhat different purposes and 
methods. After grappling with these prublems for a while 1 formed 
the inipression that one placement problem was more puzzling 
than the next and that there was exceptionallv little useful discus- 
sion of such problems in the educational or psychometric literature. 
Perhaps this is why I always found **the placement problem** con- 
ceptually lascinating and. a decade later, readily accepted the 
College Board's invitation to undertake the work reported hero. 

The purpose was to do three things: (1) to develop a framework 
that would include the most important types of placement and 
exemption and closely related models and to help clarify the re- 
lationship among them. (2) tu describe the educational rationale and 
technical chara(:teristi::s of these models, and (3) to review fairly 
thoroughly the relevant research literature. The idea was to try to 
pull together and integrate what is known from a research stand- 
point. My chief aim was to encourage on individual campuses 
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mora systtiinatic analysis of the nbjoctives and outcomes of these 
various models of soHinK students into alternate educational 
treatments. 

While the intention was not to produce a "how to" handbook. I 
ret:oKnizcd that there were, in addition to researchers and direc- 
tors of testing, many practitioners who might find this sort of analyt- 
ic review useful if it could be written without assuming tuo much 
technical knowledge of muasurement. These practitioners include 
college administrators and facuhy who have some responsibility 
and perhaps a good deal of experience with p! ic.^ nent and exemp- 
tion programs but may have limited familiarity with experimental 
design or correlational analy.^is. Consequently. I have tried to avoid 
technical language and topics insofar as possible, but I have not 
hesitated to discuss important questions in some detail merely 
because they seem conceptually difficult. 

Since this work is .nainly concerned with the rationale and basic 
characteristics of the dozen models included, there ate several 
important but set:ondary topics that are not covered here. I refer 
especially to various aspects of implementing placement and ex- 
emption programs on campuses. The role of the faculty needs care- 
ful attention .so that such programs are properly integrated into the 
academir .structure. Student participation in decisions regarding 
alternate treatments is a complex and critical issue dealt with 

'only briefly here. Similarly, the whole matter of academic advising 
and providing students with adequate information for academic 
planninr, «s obviously an important problem area that is exacerbated 
by increasing flexibility and multiple alternatives within an edu- 
cational program. Though tt.ese matters are important, they lie 

• beyond the scope of this book. 

Others have made important contributions to this work for which 
I V ii to express appreciation, (ktlteagucs too numerous to men- 
tion have provided information about local programs and reacted 
to ideas with constructive and helpful advice. Richard R.^Reilly 
and William H. Angoff read portions of the manuscript: Robert L. 
Linn and H. Paul Kelley read all of it. All made a number of useful 
suggestions for which I am grateful, 
lane Porter is largely responsible for the annotated bibliogiaphy. 

and she provided extremely valuable assistance througho it the 

work. Linda Cokos typed the various revisions with unusual pa- 
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tience and skill These two provided the sort of help that makes 
writing a book a manageable ta&k. I aUo want to thank Marcia Van 
Meter for her gracious and competent editing. 

Finally, 1 express special gratitude to my family, who made the 
greatest contribution of all in their forbearance, dislocated sched- 
ules, and personal support. 



VMorrf?n W. IVjiiihgham 
October W74 



The Nature of the Problem 



Since the late IQSOs there have been several shifts in the way higher 
education deals with the problem of individual differences among 
students. During the post-Sputnik era. higher education was fasci* 
nated wiih the specially talented student and much attention was 
given to the identification, support* and enrichment of a relatively 
small proportion of the age group who showed marked academic 
promise, especially in scientific fields. The large bulge of high 
school graduates in the mid-sixties necessarily focused attention on 
selective admissions -one result of which was to enhance the 
stratification of institutions of higher education with respect to 
academic ability. Recovering from that surge, higher education 
then responded to new social priorities by placing great emphasis 
on access to higher education for all types of students, especially 
those previously underrepresented. 

More recently it has become clear that access is not enough and 
that an equally critical problem is how to provide a useful educa- 
tion for students with very different needs and very different back- 
grounds -i.e.. how to deal effectively with wide individual differ- 
ences that result from free-access policies. From the standpoint of 
assessing individual differences, the emphasis has changed from 
identifying students to determining how to educate them. IXirnbull 
(1974) has called it a shift from "which" to "how." 
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An iniportant implir 'ion of this shift is the need for a better iin- 
derstandinB of how students can be matched effectively with ap- 
propriate educational treatments. Thi« is a large and complicated 
topic, and it is certainly not i\jbw. In this report the focus is on a spe- 
cial set of educ:ational .strategies, here called a/(ernu((.' trentmont 
models. They emphasize especially such familiar topics as place- 
ment and exemption, but also include closely related methods of 
grouping .students in order to enhance the benefit of instruction and 
educa(:on generally. The purpose here is to develop a frMtework 
for si ;:h topics, to describe a group of 12 specific models, to ex- 
amine theireducation.-^l rationale, to review the important literature 
on ft ich, to examine how such models are used in practice, and of 
course to speculate on how their use might be improved. 

Improving the means by which higher education accommodates 
individual differences is an old problem that has taken on a new 
urgency for several reasons. Each is well kn iwn and need only be 
mentioned briefly. 

First, there is the great increase in diversity among college stu- 
dents. The development of free-access community colleges, the 
open admissions movement, federal student aid pror.Mns. the 
flexibility of nontraditional programs-^ all have encouraged much 
gmaXer representation of those Cross (1971) calls 'new students." 
These include especially adults, minority students, and students 
who are weak in traditional academic areas. This diversity en- 
hances the individual differences that already characterized college 
student.*: and makes more apparent the need to adapt education ac- 
cordingly. 

Second, accommodating eds: ation to individual differences has 
bec:ome a major reform movement, with several mainstreams and 
numerous eddies. A major theme in this movement has been to 
shape educ:ation to the needs and aspirations of individuals, to 
place high priority on student development. That priority has com- 
plemented the emphasis on improvi ng the relevance of education - 
i.e.. making education more meaningful to adult life and to the re- 
quirements of effective cumbers. In turn, the modes and conditions 
of instruction have been increasingly individualized in an effort to 
adjust the college to the student. 

Third, colleges now have strong econo:nic motives to respond to 
the interests and needs of students. As Glenny (1973) has docu- 
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mented with grim projections, higher educaiion faces a long-term 
drought of students. Thus, adapting effectively to individual dif* 
ferences in student aspirations, needs, and styles may well be a 
prime requirement in the competition for students -competition 
among colleges but also between higher education and other aU 
ternatives such as proprietary institutions and work-training pro* 
grams. 

These considerations suggest that there are personal, societal, 
and institutional reasons why r' ication is now even more con* 
c:erned with accommodating indir idual differences than has al- 
ways been the case. If one looks at the entire system of postsec- 
ondary education it is apparent that individual differences among 
students are accommodated in many ways. This report, however^ fs 
concerned with only a particular set of alternate treatment models. 
In order to set this discussion in the proper context, it is useful to 
look first at the overall picture. 



HOW Figure 1 shews six general ways in which 

DIFFERENCES postsecondary education accommodates 
A 13^1? A nnnXA individual differences: postsecondary al- 

AKEi AUL/UM- ternatives, institutional choice, program 
MODATED choice, elective options, alternate treat- 

ments, and individualization. As the figure indicates, one can 
imagine an individual student moving from broad alternatives to 
progressively more ^ecific choices and options that meet the in- 
dividuaPs needs. That is an oversimplification, of course. A typical 
student would loop back and forth among the six steps illustrated, 
and several options might be exercised within each box. Further- 
more, the boxes are not mutually independent; e.g., institutional 
choice may depend partly upon program choice. Recognizing those 
qualifications, the schema does provide a convenient means of 
limiting and describing the main concerns of the report. 

1. Po.st.secondary nlternativns. Many students are simply not in* 
terested in more schooling or cannot reap enough personal benefit 
to makj it worthwhile. In recent years there has been much interest 
in expanding the alternatives to continuing formal education after 
secondary school and making them more attractive, but that tnitia- 
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FIGURE 1: Six ways postsecondary educallon accommodates Indi- 
vidual differences 
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live lost some adherents with the levohiiKoff in college enrollments. 

J, InstitiitionnI ( fioit.f*. When students (!o pursue formal training 
after secondary school, there are several rather diffenmt educa- 
tional contexts for doing so. Vocationally oriented institutions offer 
a genuine alternative to conventional colleges; external degrees and 
other nontraditionai forms are explicitly intended to meet indi* 
vidual needs not otherw ise accommodated. Colleges do differ in 
prestige and specific strengths* but the basic curriculum and aca* 
demic: procedures of most institutions within each of the categories 
listed in box 2 in Figure 1 are probably more similar than most lay 
observers imagine. What differences in style or intellectual climate 
there are amory; institutions are still laden with ambiguity and dif* 
ftcuh for applicants lo discern. 

J, Prognim choicf?. The choice of a degree program or career line 
is a major way in which postsecondary education accommodates 
differences among students* particularly with respect to their in- 
terests and aspirations. This set of alternatives is connected with 
career guidance at one end and problems of manpower utilization 
at the other. Both arc important, though neither is directly con- 
nected with the substance of this report. 

4. KliM live options. As a student pursues a particular degree pro* 
gram* there are numerous opportunities for expressing individual 
interests. Some may be long-term interests like specialization on 
certain topics within a dis(:ipline. Most college curriculums now 
encourage students to be responsible for their education through 
quite flexible use of electives and substitute requirements. Some 
say the flexibility is too great. In any event* the effect is to accom- 
modate individual differences in education;.! preferences. 

r>. Altc^rnolf? Ireofniehls. There are numerous instances in which 
students are grouped in one learning situation or another in order 
to enhance the*r learning by taking into account individual differ- 
ences in preparation* ability* or other personal characteristit:s. In 
general* the strategy is to maximi/.e educational benefit by provid- 
ing alternates treatments that are tuned to cognitive differences 
among students. This ^^port is concerned with four general classes 
of such ahernate treatments: assignment, placement* seleclion. and 
exemption. These in turn include 12 specific models, each ot which 
is dest:rib(ul in detail. 

fi lmli\ i(lualm}ium. Each of the previous five mechanisms is a 
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structured, programmatic way in which higher education accom- 
modates individual differences. At a different level of specif icity. 
colleges also meet needs of individual students on a one-to-onn 
basis. Trajlitionally students have-received such individual atten- 
tion in their relationships with teachers. Newer instructional 
modes now often utilize technulogy in an effort to provide indi- 
vidually tailored instruction without the prohibitive expense of 
individual tutoring. As the term is used formally, individualization 
refers systematic instructional techniques that beer a clo.se re- 
lationship to the alternate treatment models discussed in subse- 
quent chapters. Informally, individualization has come to mean 
almcst anything an institution does to pay more attention to the 
characteristics, goals, and interests of individual students. 



alternptc treatments are here classii ed into four general classes: 
assignment, placement, selection, and exemption. These four are 
the subject of Chapters 3 through 6 respectively where they are de- 
fined more explicitly. They involve the following types of alternate 
treatments: 

A.ssignnu-n/ of students with different aptitude or background 
characteristics to learning situations that differ in some important 
rRsp(x:t but have identical subject-matter objei:ti\.es; e.g.. attempt- 
ing to matc:h different students with different teaching methods so 
that all l -arn better. Chapter 3 describes two assignment models. 

Placvnwnt of .students at different levels of a course sequence 
depend mg upon how well the student knows the subject: e.g.. al- 
lowing a .student to skip the firs* course in French. Chapter 4 de- 
scribes thret! placenuint modeli. 

Sf'lfctitm of .student.s with different aptitude or backgmund char- 
rfctn'-istics to learning situ.itions that do not have the same subjw;t- 
mafter objectives: ts.g., seltjcting outstanding students for an espe- 
c ially difficult elective course. Chapt(!r ."i de.scribes three .selection 
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SCOPE 
OF THIS 
REPORT 



Of these vnrious ways in which post- 
secondary education accommodates in- 
dividual differences, this report is con- 
cerned only with the fifth -alternate 
treatments. Chapter 2 explains how these 



models* 
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Exemption oi students from learning experiences depending 
upon subject-matter competencs: e.g., the student is or is not re- 
quired to satisfy a distribution requirement depending upon how 
much he already knows in that general area. Chapter 6 describes 
four exemption models. 
0* . Each of these strategies involves grouping students into alternate 
educational treatments on the basis of their cognitive characterise 
tics. And in each case the objective is to enhance the specific in- 
structional outcome (student achievement) or some broader edu- 
cational benefit like improved retention or satisfaction. As Figure 1 
and the foregoing definitions make explicit, this report is not con- 
cerned with such matters as career choice or choice of elect ives, 
important as they may be in helping to mold education to the needs 
of individual students. It should also be clear that it is not the object 
of this report to deal with innovation or reform as a means of adapt- 
ing higher education to individual differences among studr:nts. 
Some of the topics covered here are relatively new, but innovation 
has no substantive referent -it applies no mure to alternate treat- 
ments than to any of the other adaptive mechanisms shown in 
Figure 1. 

And ahhough this report is not concerned specifically with in* 
dividualization, that topic appears frequently throughout these 
pages, for the reason that individualization and alternate treatments 
bear an intimate relationship. The use of alternate educational 
treatments involves the development of effective decision rules for 
putting students into one gmup or another- in a sense, a form of 
individualization. While individual treatment of individual stu- 
dents is a theoretical ideal, dealing with students in various group- 
ings is often desirable for pedagogic:al reasons and often necessary 
for economic or practical c:onsiderations. This report emphasizes 
alternate treatment of groups rather than one-to-one individualiza- 
tion, but there is frf!f]uently no easy distinc:tion between the two. 
This is a complicated topic: that will c:onie up later in the report. 

Readers who are not tef;hnically inclined may be tempted to skip 
over Chapter 2. However, the first pages of that chapter provide a 
basic rationale fo; much that follows, plus definitions for assign- 
ment, placement, selei:ticm, and exemption and the 12 models they 
include. (Chapters 3 through B ccmtain the detailed .substance of 
primary intere.st. Each is self-sufficient and can be read alone, 
though placement and t^xemption are closely relat(>d and read better 
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in that ordor. Kach ot tlu»su main chapters inrludes some historical 
perspoctivo and distfission erf particular issues that aro especially 
pertinent, but the reader will recognize that .some of these issues 
have an important bearing at more than one point in the text. For 
example, the hi.slory of researc:h on ability grouping is discussed in • 
Chapter 3 on assignment, but it bears on selection as well. And 
articulatlvin is discussed in Chapter B on exemption but is almost 
as important in relation to placement. 



A final word concerning terms and definitions. This report is 
called f.'olfirgp Plm t'nwixx ami Kxi-mption bet:ause that title seems 
to come closest to conveying its primary emphasis. Placement and 
exemption-likely have a broader, certainly a less specific, meaning 
in most people's minds than they do in this volume. In an effort to 
reduce ambiguity, the.se and similar terms that appear here fre- 
quently are consistently used with a particular meaning. Such 
terms are definiid as they are introduced. 




A Framework of Models 
and Methods 




As noted in the introduction to thi& review, there are many different 
ways in which a college can create alternate treatments in its edu- 
cational program to fit the individual characteristics of students. 
There are also a variety of technical problems concerning identifi- 
cation of students, evaluating outcomes, and so on. The problem 
is how to make sense of it all. It would be useful to have a general 
theory that would delineate the educational problems and define 
the technical parameters that determine their character. The cur* 
rent state of the field suggests that such a hope is premature. None- 
theless, it is tiesirable to work toward a more useful framework 
than now exists. 

For this purpose decision theory seems to provide the best gen- 
eral orientation and point of departure. As will become obvious 
there are severe restrictions in the extent to which classical deci- 
sion theory can be applied to practical educational problems, but 
the approach has important heun.<tic values that far outweigh its 
abstractions. In pi?rticular, decision theory does suggest a geiieral 
framework for considering problems of alternate educational treat- 
ments; and it does focus attention on the technical questions that 
have to be dealt with. These are the two issues of special concern 
in the following discussion. 
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DECISION 



Decision theory developed largely within 
mathenfiatical statistics some 2^ to 30 
years ago. It is mainly concerned with 
estimating the benefit or utility that can 
be expected from alternate courses of 




action. There are many situations in which such decisions are 
clouded by random events or complex uncertainties. Decision 
theory wasappliejd early in economics; another pioneering applica* 
tion was the problem of quality control in industrial operations. In 
recent yeurs there have been numerous practical applications and 
related theoretical development in operat ions research and Bayesian 
statistics. Cronbach and Gleser (1965) si^mmarize this work briefly 
and provide useful references to this field at various levels of math- 
ematical elegance. 

The application of decision theory to^problems of alternate edu- 
cational treatment is attributed principally t^ Cronbach. In his 
presidential address to the American Psychol(|gical Association, 
Cronbach (1957) distinguished "two historic streams of n\ethod, 
thought, and affiliation** in scientific psychology5^ex'ierimental and 
correlational. In the experimental study of behavior, individual 
differences merely interfere with the discovery of universal treat* 
ment effects. In the correlational analysi'.of individual differences, 
variations among treaiments simply amount to error. Cronbach 
made the tolling point that neither approach is adequate by itself, 
^oth methods are necessary because some types of individuals re* 
spond to one treatment while other types respond to another treat- 
ment. 

The implications of this generalization for the use of tests in edu- 
cational placement and selection were spelled out in some detail in 
a book by Cronbach and Gleser 1 1957). This work was quickly rec* 
ognized aira classic, and a second edition with supplementary ma- 
terial was published in 1965. Bectause of theoretical limitations 
discussed later in this report, and possibly because it was highly 
technical, this application of decision theor}' has been a standard 
reference in graduate seminars but has had little discernible effect 
on practices in higher education. It was not until 14 years later that 
Hills (1971) made the only serious attempt to discuss college place- 
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ment in the context of decisioii theory -and that discussion was 
designed for measurement specialists (see Webb 1967 for a brief 
exception). So it is in this context that the usefulness of decision 
theory in understanding practical educational problems must be 
considered. 



There are several critic:al ideas in applying the 
notion of decision theory to such educational 
procedures as remediation, course exemption, 
sectioning, honors programs, etc. First, it 
must be recognized that these procedures al- 
ways represent alternate treatments. If a student is no* included in 
a particular treatment under study, he follows some other course- 
cither another special treatment or the ''regular" treatment. In any 
event,*cvaluation of the. usefulness of an educational program al- 
ways involves a comparison between alternate treatments. 

Second, the fact that a special treatment (program) is intendiMl 
only for ^ome proportion of all students implies that it is effective 
primarily for tho.se students while some other treatment is more ef- 
fective for the rest. Thus, there is an interaction i.aplied between 
the type of treatment and the type of student. 

Third, all consequences of allocating ;;tU'Jerls to alternate treat- 
ments mu.st be considered. These include costs and side effec:ts on 
the institution as well as on student learning. Thus, treatments will 
likely have multiple outc:omes with positive or negative utility to 
be considered 

Fourth, the outcome of individual dc<:isions is indeterminate at 
the time decisions are made. Consequently, decision theory is a 
strategy intended to maximize the average gain across all students. 

To illustrate a form of alternate treatment from the .standpoint of 
decision theory, assume that the first mathematics cour.sr ordinar- 
ily taken by engineeri.ig students at a particular university is cal- 
culus. The faculty*s experience indicates, however, that .some in- 
coming students are insufficicHitly prepared and need*a prec:alculus 
course covering certain critical topics. So treatment A would con- 
si.st of a two-c:our.se sequence- precdlculus followed by calculus. 
Tk^eatment B would con.^ ist of calculus alone. The mo.st relevant 
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imuisure for sorting studHtits into those treatments would be u math* 
ematics test covering the critical topics. The appropriate crilericm 
against whii.h to evaluate effectiveness of the two treatments would 
be achievement in c:alc:ulus at the end of the sequence for both 
groups. Suf:h an evaluation involves examining the*regression line 
for each treatment; i.e.* the way calculus achievement increases 
with score on the mathematics placement test for eaclytreatment 
grfiup separately. Figures 2, 3, and 4 illustrate what mii^i happen. 




Figure 2 indicates one |>ossible oi.tc.nme oi randomly placing a' 
sample of students in the two Irealineiits. *riie regn^ssion lines 
shown in llie figure aw. parallel. Slud(»nts who were high as well as 
students who were low on the mtilh^^malics placement tt^sl sfM»nHMi 
to profit somewhat from the pn^calciulus course, and all who had 
the extra preparalii n (i.e., look treatment A| achieved at a higher 
level in the c alc ulus course The ditferenc:e may or may iiol be re- 
liable and may or may not be prac iciilly significant, but the out- 
c:ome shown in Figure 2 indicattfs -11111 the plac c^menl lest has no 
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value fcir placing Koire students in tmatmcnt A and others it> treat- 
ment B. No differential placement is indicat *cl biKiause achieve*- 
ment is always higher in treatment A regardless of where the stu<- 
de;.t sta ids on the placement test. ^ is simply a matter of deciding 
which treatment is better for all students, considerinj* cost, time, 
and other factors. 



FIGURE 3: Illustration of crossing interaction between trait and 
treatment 
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Figure :\ sliovv.s another po.Ksibii' (iiti(:onu\ Tlu; two regression 
lines have diHerent sIo|m»s ami intersect at ii point within the range 
of placement tpst scores. This outconu^ suggests that students who 
score high on thii placi^ment test do bilter in cialculus whiin placisd 
in treatment H and thosi^ who sc cirr low do bettei n piaci^d in treat-, 
ment A. This is ciulled a trait-treatment iiiteracticm (TH or. by .some 
writers. ATI tor aptitude-treatment interaction). I point of in- 
tersection providf's a fh^cision ruli' for placing stucien^s in one treat- 
men^ or the otiier. Creatost benefit acc:ruf^s whtMi ..tudents to the 
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left of the dotted line are placed in precalculus and those to the 
right are placed directly in calculus. 

FIGURE 4: Illustration of noncrossing interaction between trait and 
treatment 




Figure 4 shows another possible outcome in which the two re- 
gression lines have different slopes but do not cross within the 
score range of the placement test. Superficially* treatment A may 
appear generally superior since maximum learning takes place 
when all students take the precalculus course. But these figures 
take into account only learning outcomes. To represent adequately 
the net utility of each irealmcnl, one would have to discount some* 
what the expec:ted benefit of treatment A to account for its greater 
cost. That result would suggest that only a portion of the students 
should take the precalculus course. For students who make a high 
placement test score, the slight advantage of taking precalc:ulus 
simply would not be worth the extra time and cost. 

Snow (1972) has pointed out that outcomes of this sort have in* 
teresting implications with respect to the experimental and cor* 
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relational mothods of studying educational treatments. An experi- 
mentalist looking for the best instructional method would examine 
only average outcome when comparing treatments and conclude 
incorrectly that there was no important treatment difference in the 
data of Figure 3. The same sort of comparison in Figure 4 would 
suggest incorrectly that treatment A was significantly better for 
everyone. An experimental comparison would only be accurate in 
the case of Figure 2. but a traditional correlational approach here 
would have indicate that the mathematics test had good predic- 
tive validity and would suggest incorrectly that the test is useful for 
placement. The overall correlation for either Figure 3 or Figure 4 
would be fairly small and might suggest that the test had little pre* 
dirtive value - another false conclusion. 

There is one principal conclusion and striking implication of this 
approach to evaluatingalternate educational treatments. That is the 
fact that trait-treat ;ent interactions represent the key to successful 
adaptation to individual differenre.s. This has been said in different 
ways by different investigators prominent in this field. ''All at- 
tempts at adaptation or individualization of education rest implic* 
i;ly or explicitly on |TT1| hypotheses** (Snow 1972). • For place- 
riont tests to be worthwhile, the placement test mu.st have different 
egres.sion slopes for the various treatments" (Hills 1971). "A va- 
idity coefficient' indicating that test X predicts success within a 
treatment tells nothing about its usefulness for placement" (Cron- 
bach 1971). **As awareness of the requirements for the placement 
and classification use of tests in education increa.ses, a different 
criterion will be applied to tests for these purposes -the criterion 
of differential validity'* (Thorndike 1971). 

Aside from this important conclusion it will be obvious from sub- 
sequent discussion that a wide variety of useful implications can 
be generated by the approach outlined, though many applications 
are tei:hnical and highly specialized. There are. for example, a num- 
ber of topics discussed by Cronbach and Gleser (1965) that fall 
beyond the .scope of this review. These include sequential deci- 
sions, the *'bandwidth-fidelity dilemma.'* and the problem of mul* 
tiple treatments. 

' In general, decision theory is mathematical and abstract. There 
are several good reas(»ns why it is not readily applicable on any 
one-to-one basis to practical problem^ of designing educational 
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treatments or programs. It is useful to meiftion these considerations 
because they help to clarify the^strengths and weaknesses of the 
approach. A major problem that some have called the Achilles heel 
of decision theory is the fact that dollar costs and learning out- 
comes (Uinnot be expressed on the same scale. As a consequence^ 
determination of the overall utility of alternate treatments must 
necessarily remain a subjective weighing of values. A similar but 
more specialized problem is the fuzzy relationship between utility 
and the grade scale. One might well argue that, as a measure of 
utility, the familar 0 to 4 grade scale should make a greater distinc- 
tion between passing and failing grades because in the latter case 
the course must be repeated. Furthermore, in most types of alter- 
nate treatments there are myriad subtle values involved- values 
that bear on individuals or the institution, lypically such subjec- 
tive considerations belie any possibility of strict application of 
mathematically derived decision rules for allotting students to the 
best educational treatment. The complexity of the decisions even 
gives rise to an urge to ignore important aspects of the problem. As 
Cronbach and Gleser (1965) put it: There is a paradox here. De- 
/ cision theory is distinguished from simpler models by the fact that 
it is built of concepts that are often neglected: the set of alternative 
treatments* the costs of experimentation! the possible outcomes 
and the payoffs associated with them, etc. Yet when one seeks to 
make use of decision theory, he almost invariably sets a number of 
these key concepts aside* so as to make the model tractable.*' 

The trick, of course, is to incorporate those conceptual aspects of 
dec:ision theory that can be helpful in reaching partly intuitive de* 
cisions -decisions that must include educational experience and a 
"feel*' for the reality of the situation. In t|ie context of this discus* 
sion» decision theory seems helpful in suggesting ways to look at 
(1) the variety of alternate treatment models, and (2) ways to ap* 
proach the methodological problems involved. It is to these two 
sets of issuBs thot the remitindKr of this rhapter is directed. 
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TYPES OF A variety of educational programs are 

ALTERNATE designed as alternate treatment strategies 

TPP ATKyf 17MTQ *° ^^^^^ various purposes. Granting soph- 

IK£.AiM£.I\ld ^^^^^ standing is very different from 

placing students in remedial reading 
which, in turn, is very different from deciding what French course 
is appropriate for a given freshman. Despite the obvious differ* 
ences» each of these instances is a common form of alternate treat* 
ment. and they share certain important characteristics. In attempt- 
ing to understand any class of events that comes in different types, 
a pertinent first question is what are those types and how are they 
organized? As it happens, the basic characteristics of the decision 
theory approach are useful in developing a framework of alternate 
treatment. 

Referring to Figure 2, it is clear that there are three basic variables 
that characterize alternate treatment strategies. The first of these is 
the assessment variable used to sort students into one or another 
treatment (learning condition, course, program, etc.). The second is 
the criterion variable that serves as a common measure of outcome 
for alternate treatments. A thipd is the range of potential variations 
in the treatment itself. All three of these are represented in l^ble 1, 
ond as indicated each of the first two types of variables can be sub- 
divided at a critical point for the purposes of defining a useful 
framework. 

First, there are two rather different types of assessment variables: 
one sorts students on knowledge of subject matter that is directly 
relevant to the alternate treatments under consideration; the other 
might be any aptitude or personal characteristic. When students 
are put into one course or another on the basis of an achievement 
test, there is or should be an intimate relationship between the 
content of the test und the content of the course. The decision 
strategy basically depends on recognizing what the student does or 
does not already know about the subject. On the other hand, when 
aptitude or some other personal characteristic is used to sort stu- 
dents into instructional alternatives, the basic strategy relies on 
some underlying assumption like the student's ability to handle the 
material. 
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Similarly, a quite important distinction must be madu botxveon 
two types of c:riteria* In order to evaluate rationally the outc:ome of 
alternate educational treatments, it is alwayu nw:essary to have an 
outcome criterion that is common, or in some sense comparable for 
the two alternatives. The critical distinction lies in whether there is 
a common criterion of student ac:hievemnnt at the end of the alter- 
nate treatments. For example, when the alternate treatments con- 
sist of two courses with the same {general objectives, a common 
examination provides outcome evidence that can bec:ompared di- 
rectly. But often alternate treatments involve sorting students into 
courses or progfams with quite different objectives, in which case 
c:omparing achievement outcomes for the two courses is like the 
proverbial problem of comparing apples and oranges. In this case 
one must seek common criteria in more general considerations 
suc:h as .student satisfaction, persistence, institutional benefit, etc. 



TABLE 1: Major classes of alternate treatments 



Aptitude or personal 
% characteristic 

|f Knowled;<teof 
2 subject matter 



Nature of the common criterion 

Other educational 
outcomes (persistence, 
satisfaction, etc.) 



.nd of course 
achievement 



ASSIGNMENT SFAJECTION 



PLACFMKNT KXFMPTION 
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As Table 1 indicates, the joint action of these two types of criteria 
ami two means of assessment creates four classes of alternate treat- 
ments: assignment, placement, selection, and exemption (these are 
defined in italics in the following four paragraphs). Within each of 
these general classes there tend to be characteristic ways that treat- 
ments vary, common purposes to be served by the alternate treat- 
ments, and similar procedures involved. Within each class it is 
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useful to distinguish sovural models. Twelve sur.h models are out- 
lined in liable 2. It must be reciognized. however, that these are 
merely prototypes and many variations occur in local situations. 
These four classes of alternate tnuithicuits are discussed in detail in 
Chapters 3 through K. As will become obvious, the idifas and prin- 
ciples from decision theory apply most dinu:tly to assignment as 
desc:ribed in (Chapter 3 and b(n:onie progn»ssivi?ly mow ti^nuous as 
applied to the models in Chapters 4 to (k 

Assignment. Clrnuping stucients of sirni/or nbilHy nr pprsonn/ 
rhornclf»risfics info nltrrmitr rtlwaUnnnl (redtnu^nfs fhni ho\e 
common sub;ecl-mnller e>b;f»rlirrs. In Models 1 and 2 the alternate 
treatments are distinguished by the manner in which the course is 
presented, and students are assigned to the alternatives ac:cording 
to personal traits that interact in a useful way with the modu of 
pn^sentatirm. Thus, it is fairly simple to determine whether dif- 
ferential assignment results in superior overall student perform- 
anc:e in the c:ourse (and this is usually the main criterion aside from 
cost). Tireatments may vary in many different ways; they are classi- 
fied here as variation in instructional methods and matc:hing of stu- 
dents anrl teachers* 

Placement Posilioning sfwdenfs at tbr opt/ma/ point in an in- 
stroctioncil sequc^nce* nu the bnsis of hoiv much the student know n 
ahnut t/H»\sub/ect. In this context, placement corresponds fairly 
closely to conventional use of the term. Students are placed on the 
basis of subjec:t-matter tests in alternate treatments that vary on the 
basis of subjec:t-matter content. lYeatments vary in length (e.g.. a 
one-course sequenc:e versus a two-course sequence), but they al- 
ways have a common subject-matter criterion at the end of the se- 
quence;. The general purpose* of placement is to matc:h the c:ontent 
of instruction with what the student needs to learn next. Vertical 
sectioning (Model 3) and remediation (Model 4) are extremely com- 
mon and come in many variations. It should also be noted that 
Modfils 3, B. and 9 are often lumped into the same placement cate- 
gory though they differ in significiant ways. 

Selection, (irouping students of different ability info n/ternote 
prograpjs i\ ith difl(?n?nt cuiucationa/ cnntnnt. Models 6» 7. and 8 
represent the classical selection strategy applied to students after 
they have enrolled. That is, selection applies not only to admitting 
students loan institution but also admitting them to special courses 
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'TABLE 2: Illustration of 12 alternate treatment models 



Model 



E 1 

^ Method 
^ Viiriatinn 



MiitrhinK 
students iind 
teathen 



3 

9(eLtioning 



Remediation 



Group 
pacing 



IB 

^ Seler:tive 
;j sectioning 

fid 

ifl 



Alti:rsate 

TiaATMlVTS 

o 
□ 

o 
o 

00 

oo 

0 

oo 
o 

cz: 



o 

0 



3 



Reffuliiriour^e 

AlterndtH instruL- 
tumal method 



Professor X 



Professor V 



RcKularsequeiii e 

First course 
exempted 



Regular course 



Regular course 
preceded by 
remediation 



Regular course 

Cburse length 
determined by rate 
of Hrhievement 



Whatever the 
student takes in- 
stead of Course X 
A course avail- 
able only to quali- 
fied students 



Pimposr or treat- 
ment vakiatioks 



lb mat^h learning 
c onditions with 
student c harai tenstics 



Tb match teaching 
style with learning 
style 



Tustcirt the btudeiit at 
an approprii*te point in 
a Sequence of courses 



lb teach the student 
specific content or 
skilU required in 
higher courses 



Ibmjitnh the rate of 
instruction with the 
student's rate of 
acquisition 



Tb offer an advanced or 
enriched course to 
those students able 
to profit from it 
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Altcrnatc Purpi)sk fir treat- 



MciPKL , TREATMENTS 



MChrr VARIATIONS 



^ Honors 

;j proKramminR 



O 
H 
» * 

X 

w 



8 



OomppnM'on' 
pniRramminR 



9 



'foriMmlal 
sficlif.ninK 



10 

Course 
exemption 



11 

Arivanted 
standing 



12 

RecognizinK 
competence 



^^^^^^ 

ooo 

ooo 
ooo 



lar c.oursesi 



Honors courses 



Kexular courses 

Remecliation, 
basic {iktllsand 
some regular 
rourseiivork 



o 
oo 

o 



ABC 



oo 
oo 



Regular course 

Special course re- 
quired of those 
exempted from 
regular course 



Regular course 

No requirement or 
unspecified re- 
quirement 



(General educa- 
tion requirements 

Requirements 
credited 



Required 
f:ompetencies 

(k»m potencies 
credited 



To offer a challenging, 
integralml program to 
special ly liilented 
students 



To offer an integrated 
program for poorly 
prepared students 



To eOkicK the prograno 
of students who dem- 
onstrate competency 
in a required course 



To recognize 
(through credit or 
waiver) knowledge 
acquired in a 
specific subject 



To recognize 
(through credit or 
waiver) a given level 
of educational 
attainment 



lb check off 
competencies pre- 
viously acquired 
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or proRranis that difff?r from the regular curriculum. Students are 
selcKited according to their predicted ability; to succeed, and there 
is no comparable achievement c:riterion for those who are and are 
not selected. Treatments are, therefore, evaluated according to non- 
ai:hievement indicators of favorable outcome such as satisfaction, 
persistence, and success in subsequent work. 

E>cemption. Excusing students fmm « dej?rrf rrquiffmient on \hv 
basis of df^monstroted \noTn ^if^ncy thdt mov hove bf^.n {)C(|utrf*d 
undf^r ony uu^pivv^. In exemption Models 10. 11. and 12 a stu- 
dent may or may not receive credit: he may even be required to take 
a course in place of the one exempted. So the variations in treat- 
ments rest largely on administrative considerations. Similarly, ex- 
emption strategies are evaluated in large measure on the basis of 
administrative and generareducational considerations such as 
fairness, curriculum articulation, social equity, institutional com- 
mitments, economics, and so on. 



METHODS AND Assume one wishes to examine system- 
MEASURES atically some particular form of alter- 

nate treatment. There is a series of criti- 
cal questions that ought lo be considered. 
For example: 

What is the nature of the proposed alternative treatments? In 
what essential ways do they differ? 

What measures of outc:ome would be appropriate and comparable 
for the two treatments? 

Why would beneficial outcome be greater for some types of in- 
dividuals in one tmatment as opposed to another? 

What sort of assessment measure would identify suc:h people? 
How should the measure be validated? 

How many individuals should be identified to follow one treat- 
ment or the other? 

On what basis is the usefulness of the entire procedure evaluated? 

These cjuestions obviously t:ont:ern the methods and measures 
that are used in designing and evaluating a particular model of 
alternate treatments. The questions are intf^rlocking. but they in- 
volve multiple decisions and multiple interpretations of what con- 
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stitutns utility. Often curtain methods ur measures are preferable, 
but the special characteristicrs of a local situation or limitations in 
time or resources nuiy argue for a less rigorous procedure. Such 
considerations are taken up in the discussion of alternate treatment 
models in following c:hapters. In this sec:tion th:; purpose is merely 
to provide a brief framework to clarify what methods and measures 
are part of the overall picture. This can be done most readily by 
brief discussion of five topics: (1) creating trait-treatment interac- 
ticms. (2) types of assessment measures, (3) validating assessment 
measures. (4) determining cutting scores, and (5) evaluating out- 
comes. 



CREATING Following the logic of the decision model 

TRAIT- shown in Figure 3, it is apparent that the key 

TREATMENT to successful use of alternate treatments is the 
INTERAtmONS trait^treatment interaction. The central prob- 
lem is how to construct an alternate treatment 
model so that useful interaction will be created. There can be no 
point in treating different students differently unless there is a re- 
.sulting gain in utility. Evim though it seems obvious that the inter- 
action is nec:essary. various writers (e.g.. Oonbach and Snow 1UB9; 
Hills 1971) have c:ommented on the infrequency with which clear 
interactions have beiM) demonstrated and the conceptual difficulty 
of imagining the right .set of conditions that will produce interac- 
tion. A good part of this difficulty seems due to the lack of an ade- 
quate fnime of n^ference for hypothesizing what sorts of treatments 
might work differentially. In a .sen.se this whole n^port is directed 
toward such a frame of n^feren(:i^ l ut there are some heuristic ap- 
prcKiches to the problem' that can be mentioned briefly. The first 
four outlined below are essentially the 5;ame as those strategies sug- 
gested by either Salomon (1!I72) or Snow (HI72). 

Rational analysis. The? decisifm theory model has three basic 
elements: the assessment variable, the outcome criterion, and the 
treatment. An obvious slrati^gy is to concentrate im (me of these and 
imagine what conditions would have to be met in the others in 
ordt^r to produce an interaction. For example, cme might start with 
a pair of alternate Intatmenis and list a number of student traits 
that might interact with tho.se treatments. Asa more familiar illus- 
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^ration, one might stprt with the special characteristics and educa- 
tional needs of a particular group of students and'ask what types of 
programs might be more effective for this group of students than 
for students in general. 

Instructional accommodation. There are two ways to accom- 
modate instruction to the strengths and weaknesses of individual 
students. One is to capitalize on learning preferences or special 
abilities of certain t^s of students. For example, students with a 
record of autononuilus achievement might do better in independent 
study than woul^ undergraduates in general. A complementary 
approach is to compensate for student weaknesses. For example, if 
a learning task involves complex rules, providing supplementary 
cues might help the student with poor memory but prove irrelevant 
or actually interfering to the student with good memory. It is im- 
portant to note that this compensatory accommodation does not 
deal directly with the student's weakness (in this case, poor mem- 
ory): it merely sets up the learning task to circumvent the weakness. 
In that sense it is distinct from the following strategy. 

Remedial needs. The remedial strategy is based on the assump- 
tion that there are critical elements of knowledge at any stage of 
learning that must be mastered before moving on to the next level. 
In theory the problem is simple; it's a matter of matching the in- 
structional content with what the student doesn't know. In practice 
remedial applications have proven ambiguous and discouraging. 
Chapter 4 includes some detailed speculation on why this may be 
so. 

Catalytic processes. Snow (1972) conjectures that there may be 
important aspects of learning situations that "give birth to learning" 
or inhibit learning. That is. there may be catalytic processes that 
have desirable or undesirable effects. For example, a fortuitous 
matching (»f teachers and students might facilitate achievement In 
subtle ways. On the other hand, anything that leads to boredom or 
antagonism could have a substantial negative effect on student 
learning- even in the case of quite able students. 

Educational continuity. There are many opportunities for edu- 
cational discontinuities to occur, particularly when students are 
moving from one institution to another. In this case trait-treatment 
interaction represents the difference one can expect from appropri- 
ate or inappropriate choice of which course a student should take. 
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There is little utility in accelerating a poorly prepared student or 
requiring a better student to repeat familiar material. The differen- 
tial utilities are associated with several outcomes: student achieve- 
ment, student satisfaction, wasted time, etc. 

Institutional priorities. In the larger context, it is especially 
pertinent^ to focus attention on the priorities of the institution. More 
specifically, what implications do institutional priorities have -e 
garding the added value that may accrue from certain diffeteniial 
treatments? Special programs for special students may generate 
trr it-treatment inte^ actions because of financial or social considera- 
tions or simply because of presumed goodwill for the institution. 

These various heuristic strategies can only be suggestive. As 
Salomon (1972) has noted: "It becomes quite clear that of the two 
intersecting regression lines |in a trait-treatment interaction], it is 
the negative |or flat] line which is of most interest and importance. 
What does the treatment do to learners so that low aptitude scorers 
benefit from it more than high scorers? And given a certain aptitude 
which correlates positively with a treatment, of what nature should 
the alternative treatment be?" 

There are a number of possible answers to these questions, par- 
ticularly if it is recognized that the overaii utility of the treatment 
is the primary concern. For example, a given treatment may work 
quite well fok one group of students, but for another group it may 
involve unmanageable material, boring classes, irrelevant educa- 
tional objectives, inequitable treatment, an incompatible instruc- 
tional style, deficient abilities, faculty resistance, student anta^- 
nism. damage to the reputation of the institution, etc. Any of these 
conditions might lead to the conclusion that, on balance, two treat- 
ments are differentially appropriate for two groups of students. But 
this variety of potential considerations illustrates that the design 
and evaluation of alternate treatments are bound to be fraught with 
subjective judgments. This is especially true pf selection and ex- 
emption models (Chapters 5 and 6). 
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TYPES OF There are an indefinite number of ways to ap* 

ASSESSMENT praise traits of individuals for the purpose of 
MEASURES guiding them into alternate educational treat* 

ments. There is room for variety even when 
the purpose is fairly specific. For example* 
Gunn (1967) reports that 75 California community colleges used 16 
different standardized tests for English placement, not including a 
variety of local essay tests. It is not the purpose here to catalog the 
possibilities but to outline the general types of assessment measures 
relevant to this discussion. It is useful to differentiate five as fol- 
lows. 

A pro^ciency test is a way of measuring overall competency in a 
particular course or sequence of courses. There should be a reason- 
able match between the items in the test and the instructional con- 
tent that the test is presumed to cover. This type of assessment is 
directed to the simple question of how much the student knows 
about the specific subject area, though depending on the subject 
area the measurement emphasis may be on factual knowledge, 
problem solving, practical applications, etc. This type of assess- 
ment is relevant to placement and exemption models. 

While a diagnostic test is also an assessment of CGrr.i^eiency. it is 
intended to provide more detailed information concerning what 
the student can and cannot do* Ideally, a diagnostic test provides 
part^scores that are directly related to instructional alternatives and. 
consequently, to placement models. 

Personal choracleristics include almost any type of noncognitive 
trait (not concerned with abilities or achievement) that may be 
related in a useful way to alternate treatments. These might include 
background characteristics, interests, cognitive styles, attitudes, 
etc. Such measures are relevant in selection and assignment, par- 
ticularly the latter. 

Special optitudes include a variety of fairly stable cognitive abili* 
ties, not readily improved through short-term training (verbal, 
mathematical, abstract reasoning, spatial visualization, etc.). Apti* 
tudes typically related to general scholastic performance are more 
likely pertinent to selection decisions, while highly specialized 
aptitudes are more likely pertinent to assignment decisions. 

The high school record provides performance information that 
can be valuable for some parposes but perhaps ambiguous for 
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olhors. WhfMher u student has hud certain courses is clearly impor- 
tant initial information to screen students for possible placement or 
exemption. College faculty typically know of partic:ular courses in 
certain sc:hools in which a grade of A or B represents adequate 
achievement for advanced plac:ement in college. But the high school 
record does not usually provide decisive information concerning 
what the student knows, bcf:ause the meaning of a given grade from 
a great variety of higl sc:hools is often unc:ertain and the content of 
o.stensibly similar c:ourses may not be c:omparable from secondary 
to higher eduf:ation. 

It is important to riH:ogni/.e that there are various ways to obtain 
the sortof asses.sment information required for alternate treatments. 
Some information is already available in the student's folder, but it 
is likely that the measurement of traits relevant to specific trcat- 
Hient alternatives will ri!quire specially selcK:ted tests. Such tests 
can be loc:allyc:cmstruc:ted, purc.hased from ac:ommercial publisher, 
or obtained through partic:ipatioii in a national program. The logic 
of the decision-theory approaf h su;tgc' ts that these alternatives bo 
c:arefully considered with respeiit to appropriateness of the test, all 
the costs ifivolved. benefits, c:onvenienc:f^s, eti:. 

A principal advantage of the lcK:aI te.st is the fac:t that it can be 
desigmtd for the purpose in mind: the main disadvantage is the fact 
that the technicial quality of locally constructed tests varies a great 
deiil. .Several very u.sehil texts provide detailed discussion of test- 
construction tec:hniques and desc:ripti(ms of the sorts of tests com* 
meniially available (e.g., Kbel 1972a; Hopkins and Stanley 1972; 
Thorndike and liagen 19fi9). A useful di.sc:ussionofthe selection of 
an achievement test is found in Kat/. (19.5HK and Buros (1972) edits 
ihe standard reierenc;e and critical guide to all publi.shed te.sts and 
itational testing programs. The appariMit cost of natirmal programs 
is likelv to l)e greater than that of loc:al tests or individually pur* 
chasirri (.onunei. iat tests. On the other hand su<:h programs offer 
various advantages; e.g., n^sean h and tec:hnical .services, off-cam- 
pus national administrations* fre(|uent revisions to insure security 
and c:ontinuiug relevance, and fairness to a variety of curric:ulums. 
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VALIDATING A central question concerning assessment 
ASSESSKtENT measures is whether they are valid for a par- 
MEASURES ticular purpose or use. IVpically the validity 

of any educational measurement must be ex- 
amined in several complementary ways. The 
main approaches that may variously apply to different alternate 
treatment models are outlined below. 

At the outset it should be noted that establishing the validity of 
an assessment measure is a necessary but insufficient condition for , 
establishing the usefulness of a model. The real value of guiding 
students into alternate educational experiences depends on the 
magnitude of the trait-treatment interaction, the importance of the 
criterion outcomes, the costs involved, the side effects, and so on. 
These matters of value and utility are taken up in the following sec* 
tion. Six general approaches to the question of the adequacy of ttie 
assessment measure are outlined here. 

Trait'tmatment interaction. The primary purpose of the assess- 
ment measure, is to identify students who will perform differently 
in alternate treatments. Therefore, the trait-treatment interaction 
provides the most unequivocal evidence^ that such a measure i^ 
valid for this purpose. From Figure 3 it is clear that the extent of 
such validity can be inspected visually or stated mathematically. 
This is the sole basis of validation for assignment models and the 
preferred method for placement. In practice, however, this type of 
validation proves administratively difficult because it requires 
random allocation of students to alternate treatments, lb some peo- 
ple such randomization raises disturbing questions of equity (if it's 
good for some, why not for all?) or experimenting at the student's 
expense. 

From Figure 3 it is clear that neither of these concerns is really 
germane since the purpose is to avoid putting some students in 
inappropriate learning conditions. Nevertheless, completely ran- 
domized studies of certain adaptations would involve unacceptable 
experimentation (e.g., requiring well-prepared students to take a 
remedial course). Partial randomization may provide a way out of 
this dilemma. As Cronbach (1371) notes, the question of how many 
students to pu^ into treatment A or treatment B is usually not very 
clear, particularly since one is often evaluating an adaptation pre- 
cisely because of uncertainty regarding the outcome. 
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PIQURE S: Illustration of expekimental placement in two treatments 
using partial randomization 
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Figure 5 illustrates that uncertainty. The dotted area covers the 
middle third of the students as they line up on the assessment vari* 
able* For the sake of the illustration, it is assumed that high scorers 
(to the right of the dotted area) should clearly go into the regular 
course and low scorers (to the left of the dotted area) should clearly 
go into the remedial course. Since the appropriate treatment for 
those in the dotted area is debatable anyway, this middle third are 
placed randomly in one of the two treatments. As the figure indi- 
cates, this procedure yields an experimentally ''clean" comparison 
based on the overlapping regression lines. Examining the outcome 
(preferably through analysis of covariance) for a sufficiently large 
group of such randomly placed students permits a sound conclu* 
sion as to whether or not there is a significant interaction. If there 
is. projec;tion of the regression lines (dashed lines) helps to evaluate 
the overall utility of the treatments. Finally, it will be noted from 
the dashed lines that this method of partial randomization places 
very few students in disadvantageous treatments probably no 
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more than would result from arbitrarily deciding how many should 
go into the remedial section under routine operating conditions. 

If there is simply no alternative, one can carry partial randomiza- 
tion to its iogical extreme- i.e., no randomization* or assignment of 
all students to one of two treatments depending on whether they 
score above or below a particular score on a placement test. In this 
case one plots the r^ression lines for the two treatment groups and 
extends those lines to determine the point of intersection. This 
method is much less stable and less persuasive, though it can pro- 
vide useful information when the same objective criterion is used 
for both treatment groups and when students are assigned to the 
two groups strictly on the basis of the placement test (referred to 
technically as explicit selection). In some cases this method may 
give ihe most objective evaluation that is reasonably available, but 
there is no substitute for randomization if one wants a dependable 
answer to the question of which treatment is really superior.* 

The interaction method of yalidatiiig the assessment measure 
dramatizes earlier arguments that a h'-'.h correlation between a lest 
and a course grade is not a sufficient condition to establish the use- 
fulness of the test for sorting students into different treatments. 
Even though this method epitomizes the basic logic of the alternate 
treatment models and provides invaluable information for estimat- 
ing utility, there are many reasons why it may prove impractical. 
For example, the social or administrative climate may not be con- 
ducive to this approach, or there may be inadequate time or re- 
sources. Often the cost of gathering information is not justified by 
t he -i Importance of the answer (e.g., because few students arr in- 
volveu, or the curriculum is changing, or a special critericm would 
have to be constructed, etc.). 

Because of these considerations other approaches to validation 
are certainly more often employed and often more appropriate. 
These other methods, as described below, are bas(?d on assump- 
tions that underlie the interaction condition. That is." these other 
means of dei lonstrating validity constitute good evidence that the 
interaction is there, if one went to the trouble to domcmstrate it. and 

r It . poKsihli' th.il seniir tn^iirnirnls iiiiiy inli^rm t with .i tr.iir imlv it stiKirnls iirr 
gr(iu,>rci hoinn^t npouslv nn thill Ir.iil. \iitiv howrvrr. thai this is ncit iin .irKinnrnI 
against randnnii/alioiK tint r.ilhrr an arKumrnl hir rainhnn .issiKinnitnl to tri>Htnirn|s 
within rifstric IimI ran^ps ol lh(* trait it surh a t oiuhtion is slls|ll*^tl^(l. 
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that the test is actually soful for guiding students into alternate 
treatments. 

Content validity. A basic assumption underlying trait-treat- 
ment interaction in several alternate treatment models is the Idea 
that students should not be required to repeat material they already 
know. Consequently if a test is to be used to identify those students 
who have already mastered the material, It is important that the 
test adequately cover the pi ^ nent material. Content validation 
simply means that experts (faculty) judge a test to be a reasonable 
representation of course content. 



FIGURE 6: Illustrative scatterplot ct i .3! course grades and scoras 
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Concurrent validity. One car suggest indirectly that a test is a 
fair representation of the content of a course by showing that stu- 
dents who have done well in the course sc:ore high on the test and 
those who have done poorly sc:ore low. This form of validation re- 
quires administering the assessment test at the end of the course 
and plotting scores against grade earned, as shown in Figure (i The 
correlation of about .!> indicated here is fairly typical of the relation- 
ship between end-of-course grades and scores on a subjec:t-matter 
proficiency test. This means of validation is quite limited because 
a measure of general ability might show a similar relationship. 

Score gain. A third way to show that a test does measuri} what 
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students learn in a course is to demonstrate that students who have 
taken the course {or series of courses) make higher scores than stu- 
dents who have not. A more satisfactory demonstration is to ad- 
minister the test to the same students before and after taking the 
course and show that reasonable gains occur. 

Predictive validity. This is the classic method for determining 
whether a test is valid for selection of students into c program or 
institution. It is simply a demonstration that students selected by 
the test perform better in the subsequent course or program than 
do unscreened students. This method applies to the selection 
models of Chapter 5 because an accurate predictor helps to sort stu- 
dents into trait-treatment interactions that maximize the ovcmII 
success, satisfaction, and persistence of the student body. This 
method is often applied inappropriately to placement tests. 

Subsequent success. In some alternate treatments, particularly 
those involving acceleration, it may be impractical to use any of the 
statistical demonstrations of validity outlined above. But the logic 
of the situation may suggest ihat the critical question is whether 
accelerated students succeed according to expectations in sub.se- 
quent coursework. (This can be verified in theTTI framework: see 
Chapter 4 on validating advanced placement.) Therefore, the vali- 
dating proceduie becomes a question of determining whether those 
students accelerated by means of a particular test do well in follow- 
ing courses, are satisfied with tbeir placement, remain in the in- 
stitution, etc. 



DETERMINING Let us assumo that it has been def:ided that a 
CUTTING group of students will be sorted into alternate 

SCORES treatments and a valid asse.ssment variable for 

doing so has been identified. The next ques- 
tion is how many should go into one treat- 
ment and how many into the other? That is. what cutting score 
should be used as a decision rule? It is useful to distinguish .sevsral 
general approaches to this problem. 

Fixed quota. The simplest procedure of all can be used when 
there is a fixed quota of students that can be accommodated in a 
particular treatment. There may be a fixed quota bet:ause the col- 
lege can afford an honors program only if it is limited to 100 stu- 
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dents, or the nocossary equipment for an experimental class can 
handle only one section, or the administration decides that no more 
than one-third of all freshmen shall be exempt from a distribution 
requirement in social studies* and so on. With a fixed quota the 
cuturig score is automatically set by selecting the lowest (or high- 
est) students on the assessment measure until the quota is filled. 
Seemingly arbitrary quotas do, in fact, often represent a subtle bal- 
ancing of Viilues and subjective utilities relating cost !0 presumed 
benefit. The problem comes from the fact that an arbitrary quota 
may make little if any allowance for how many students profit from 
one treatment or the other, or in fact, whether there is any profit to 
be gained from alternate treatments. 

Interaction method. In the ideal case one decides which stu- 
dents should go into which treatment purely on the basis of which 
alternaiive produces the best learning. But it is only in the dssign- 
ment class of Models 1 iind 2 where two treatments might be es* 
sentially equivalent with respect to cost, side effects, and other 
aspects of overall utility. In such ideali?:(!d cases one would simply 
set the cutting score at the point where the regression lines inter- 
sect -as indicated in Figure S. Or as Cahen and Linn (1.971) have 
shown, there are several ways to identify cutting scores to the left 
or right of that intersection where one or the other treatment is 
definitely superior from a statistical standpoint. 

Adjusted interaction method* Most alternate treatment models 
don*t fit the ideal case because there are almost always other fac- 
to s to consider. In Figure 3 the regression lines intersect at the 
point indicated with respect to the learning outcomes. But in a 
practical situation one is interc^sted in where those lines intersect 
with respect to the overall utility of the different treatments. In 
changing the frame of reference from learning outcome to overall 
utility, the regrc;ssion line for a given treatment is moved down to 
take into account high cost, up to reflect strong student endorse- 
ment, etc. Such adjustments will change the point of intersection 
and the cutting score. But the adjustments art; necessarily subjec- 
tive because cost, learning outcome, and student satisfaction can- 
not be compared directly. In a sense, this method is a blending of 
the two above. It formalizes the notion of reaching an administra- 
tive decision (m the basis of objective facts ccmcerning student 
learning - but rectified by important side considerations. 
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Predicted pekformance. In actual practice one way of deciding 
which students are likely to benefit from an alternate treatment is 
on the basis of predicted success or failure. For example, if the 
learning outcome in Figure 6 is.a final grade in a regular first semes- 
ter freshman course, then it would appear that some students at the 
low end of the assessment measure might profit from a remedial 
course in order to head off likely failure. This is a commonly recom- 
mended strategy (American College Testing Program, 1972b: Edu- 
cational Testing Service. 1972: College Entrance Examination 
Board. 1967) with respect to those models here called placement 
and selection. But there are definite limitations to this approach 
that are spelled out in subsequent chapters. 

Comparable performance. Students are exempted from course 
requirements in both placement and exemption models. .In the 
case of exemption a cutting score is based on the notion of compara- 
ble performance. It is assumed that the maximum utility to be 
derived from exemption comes from setting the cutting score on a 
proficiency lest at a point thiil indicates knowledge comparable to 
that of .students who have made satisfactory grades in the subject 
course. For example, if the data of Figure 6 showed tiio relation- 
ship between course grades and proficiency .scores earned at the 
vtui of the course, a cutting score of 50 might be selected bccau.se it 
represents approximately the average score of those who made a 
grade of C in the course. 

Post hoc adjustment. There are a variety of situations in which 
an impr>rlant ingredient in .setting a cutting .score is what happens 
after a provisional score has been set and students have been sorted 
ac:c;()rdinBly. In placement and to some extent in a.ssignr ent and 
sele( tinn the siudent's judgment regarding the appropriai'mess of 
his own placement is one of the most valid .soun:es of data concern- 
ing the best position for a cutting sfo-e. In different models student 
ft'edback can be used in different ways. VVhcMi students are allowed 
to change treatments after .some initi.il experience, misplacements 
caused by an inappropriate cutting si:ore are niinimi/ed. Too many 
changes, or complaints, or subsfKiuivit failures signal the need for 
correcting a cutting .sc;ore level that might otherwise appear right. 
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EV^ALUATING Just as institutions should seek ways to adapt 
OUTCOMES instruction^) programs to the individual char- 

acteristics of Students, there is the correspond- 
ing responsibility to be reasonably certain that 
those adaptations are justified and worth* 
while. Ideally^ evaluating outcomes involves formal, analytic pro- 
cedures such as those suggested by the early figures in this chapter, 
but often the situation permits only a carefully considered appraisal 
on the basis of available information. In any event a useful evalua- 
tion of outcomes depends on a clear sense of what the important 
criteria are. 

The basic criterion for evaluating alternate treatments should 
always be whether the students* learning is enhanced, but there are 
other criteria like student satisfaction* side effects on the institu- 
tion, and relative costs. Such factors are always involved, but they 
are frequently unstated or unrecognized. Thus it is an oversimplifi- 
cation to think of student achievement as the sole criterion of im* 
portamie. 

Moving from assignment to placement to selection to exemption, 
it becomes progressively less likely that there will be available any 
measure of academic achievement that is directly comparable 
across alternate treatments. This is partly a matter of definition 
(selection and exemption do not have a common subject-matter 
criterion) and partly because the purpose of the latter forms of 
adaptation are couched in broad educational objectives while the 
former are more concerned with spec:ific instructional outcomes. 

In general, the matter of evaluating outcomes can be regarded as 
a question of whether benefits of alternate treatments outweigh the 
various costs. There are three main types of educational benefits: to 
students, to institution.s. and to society. It is mainly the first of these 
that includes quantifiable critnria. 

Educationa^ benefits to students. ThMn are three useful criteria 
for estimating the educational benefit nf alternate treatments to stu- 
dents- learning outcome, .satisfacticm. and persistenc:e. Of these, 
learning outcomes is by far the most impoitant. The measurement 
of learning outt omes is a complex field in itself |«ee Bloom. Hast- 
ings, and Madaus 1<)71; Kirschenbaum. Simon, and Napier 1971; 
Warren 1M71; and Wittrock and Wiley 1970). thouKh it receives sur- 
prisingly little attention in the typical classroom. In a particular 
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course, emphasis may be upon cognitive or affective outcomes, 
upon tactual content or processes^ or upon theory or applications. 
The objectives of instruction require careful specification so that 
the criterion is a faithful reflection of the course and is strictly com* 
parable for the alternate treatments. Learning outcomes are mea* 
sured in several ways. 

End-of*course grades frequently provide the best indication of 
learning outcome, but in some cases grades can be deceptive. When 
evaluation is based on the average grade earned by two groups of 
students in alternate treatments, there is always the question 
whether the grades are actually based on the same scale. A study of 
some 5,000 IFreshman grades at one institution (Willingham 1965) 
illustrates the potential problems. Even when corrected for average 
student ability, grades in alternate courses or alternate sections of 
the same course often varied by a letter grade or more. A further 
problem is the fact that different instructors can be expected to 
value different types of student achievement in assigning grades. 

Thus, unconscious grading variations can make it very hazardous 
to assume that a grade criterion is really comparable across groups 
and that an observed difference in average grade earned is really 
due to the different treatments involved. Ordinarily a satisfactory 
way around this problem is to use a common departmental exami- 
nation as the criterion of learning outcome. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that even a common examination mav not yield 
comparable scores unless it is scored objectively or in a manner so 
that individual graders* biases are not systematically reflected in 
one group of students or the other. 

A handbook by Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus (1971) contains a 
number of chapters on measuring outcomes in individual subject 
areas. In addition to subject-matter content, their volume empha- 
si^^es the measurement of learning outcomes that vary according to 
the cognitive process involved (e.g., comprehension, synthesis, ap- 
plic:ation, etc.). Similarly, other writers argue (Manning 1969; 
Kagan and Kogan, 197d: Messick 1970) that the goals of instruction 
might reasonably include other objectives such as altering the stu- 
dent's problem-solving strategy or characteristic mode of thinking. 
In experimental evaluations of alternate treatments it is often useful 
to construct carefully the multiple-outcome criteria that are espe- 
cially relevant to the differences between treatments even if such 
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criteria would not normally be used in assigning course grades. 
Ordinarily, however, the main concern is that any comparative 
evaluation of student achievement be based on measures of learn- 
ing outcome that are truly comparable for the alternate instrCic- 
tional treatments. This faises another problem. 

One of the more common forms of alternate treatment is to sort 
students into a regular versus an enriched section (see Models 6 
and 9)* Since the whole point of this procedure is to vary the objec- 
tives and the content for the two sections, there is no defensible 
way to develop a comparable criterion of student achievement for 
the two treatments. What one can do with this situation is deter- 
mine whether different students tend to have greater long-term suc- 
cess or are likely to be more satisfied with one treatment or another. 
See Model 9 for discussion of a study by Sweet, and Nuttall (1971) 
that illustrates how one should and should not evaluate this sort of 
alternate treatment. 

Aside from this specific case, student satisfaction has important 
advantages as a criterion. It is always a relevant consideration in 
evaluating the educational benefit of any type of treatment. Fur- 
thermore, it is always comparable across treatments, at least in a 
loose sense. In some situations it may be the only available informa- 
tion that can be so compared. For these reasons several writers have 
advocated or used student satisfaction as a criterion (Dunn 1966; 
Eastman 1969; Hills 1971 ; Modu 1970). 

A third criterion of student benefit is persistence, or more gen- 
erally, what do the students do after the adaptative treatments? 
Familiar measures of this genre are proportion of freshmen that 
drop out within a year or proportion that eventually graduate. 
Moore (1970) cites other possibilities that make it clear that *\suc- 
cessful persistence** can mean quite different things. For example, 
in the compensatory program he describes, success means move- 
ment into a regular curriculum, a. community training program, an 
upgraded job, or a new job that offers possibilities of advancement. 

These vagaries illustrate the strengths and weaknesses of per- 
sistence as a criterion of educational benefit. Without doubt, 
whether a student persists to an educational goal is a highly relevant 
criterion, but it requires a careful understanding of educational 
goals to know whether successful persistence should mean leaving 
a program or sttfying in it. By the same token, students drop out of 
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college for a host of reasons having nothing to do with their experi- 
ence in a particular^course of study or even education in general. 
Thus persistence can be an important criterion, but it is often am- 
biguous and probably often insensitive to alternate educational 
treatment. 

Educational benefits to institutions. On any campus the deci- 
sion to offer a remedial course, initiate an honors program, or waive 
distribution requirements by special examination is a decision 
reached after much discussion of many pros and cons. In addition 
to the primary question of whether student learning will beneflt. 
there are inevitable questions concerning how the college will 
benefit as an institution. It would be shortsighted not to recognize 
that institutional considerations are often just as important as ped- 
agogical factors. While it is quite necessary to include institutional 
benefit in any overall evaluation of the outcome of an educational 
treatment, the criteria are often subjective or difficult to relate di- 
rectly to educational benefit or cost. 

Of course econnmic.benefils can be related easily to t:o.st. par- 
tic:ularly if the benefit merely re.sulls from the fact that the special 
Ireaimeni is le.ss costly than a regular treatment. Other seemingly 
advantageinis outcomes .such as equalizing the distribution of .sli-- 
dents across clas.ses may be much more difficult to evaluutu in eco- 
nomic terms. An even more subtle factor is the effiM:t lhat'ailnrnatc 
treatments may have on the image of the institution and the impact 
that image may have on recruitment efforts. And in the end educa- 
tional treatments will lend to survive if they plea.se the faculty and 
are'administrati vely practical. The.se latter t:onsi(lerations are some- 
times ridiculed as legitimate criteria for deciding curriculum mat- 
ters, though the wisdom of time and circurnstiince usually has a 
way of g.tlling l)uill into the evaluation, whether anyone plans it 
that way or not. 

Educational benefits to society. There are several ways in which 
assignnieiil, placement, selection, and exemption can have a social 
benefit beyond the institution - .some of which may not have an 
obvious connection with the primary rationale of the program. By 
and large, social i^llecls are .;ilher difficult to quantify or difficult to 
altribuli? U\ the particular program, or both. It is al.so safe to say that 
such effects are little understood, little .studied, and highly de- 
pimdiMil upon local circuni.stances. ('onsequenlly. only a few po- 
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tenttal social benefits that should bear upon the individual institu* 
tton*s evaluation of outcomes are mentioned here. 

One of the more obvious social benefits concerns access of mi* 
nority students* which may depend heavily on institutions* will* 
ingness to adapt programs to students* needs. Similarly* higher 
education's ability to adapt its traditions of exemption and credit 
to the individual characteristics of nontraditional learners will 
have a critical bearing on the extent to which institutions of higher 
education can serve adults and the professions. Finally, the efforts 
of colleges to tailor their instruction to individual students* prep- 
aration can be markedly beneficial in freeing the secondary school 
from a curriculum straitjacket and in promoting a rational con- 
tinuity m the e^lucation oi young people moving from secondary to 
higher education. 

Without belaboring the obvious, this chapter can be closed sim- 
ply by saying that these benefits -educational, institutional, and 
social - must be stated as specific criteria as clearly as possible and 
weighed against the estimated cost of a proposed program (treat- 
ment). As Stallings et al. (1972) note, there have been few cost- 
benefit studies of alternate educational treatments. Alkin (1970) 
provides a useful theoretical discussion of the topic. Practical in- 
terest has centered especially on the possibility that exemption can 
cut costs (see discussion under Model 11 in Chapter 6). But costs 
are not measured in dollars alone: there is also inconvenience, lost 
time, and low morale. Costs are also measured ultimately in edu- 
cational practices that turn out to be unsound or inequitable. Such 
ultimate costs can only be minimized through hardheaded ap- 
praisal of the objectives and outc:omes of educ:ational treatments. 
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According to the framework outlined in the previous chapter, as* 
signment refers to a class of alternate treatments in which indi- 
viduals with different aptitudes or personal characteristics are as- 
signed to treatments that havecommon objectives regarding learning 
outcomes* Freely interpreted, this means altering the conditions of 
learning to suit individual differences* This form of individualiza* 
tlon has deep roots. For 50 years it has been practiced and worried 
in the public schools under the name of ability grouping. Through* 
out this period ability grouping has been characterized by endless 
research drawing no clear conclusions about whether grouping is 
useful or not* 

Colleges have practiced ability grouping to a limited extent and 
without arousing a great deal of interest in any quarter* Most of the 
details of the ability grouping controversy apply to elementary and 
secondary education* The history of this movement deserves brief 
scrutiny -partly because it represents an important and puzzling 
phase in the effort to in'lividualize instruction, and partly because 
it helped to focus atten^.^in on the trait-treatment interaction (TTI), 
which is now the dominant theme of the best research in this area 
and the most promising approach for useful applications in the 
future* 
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FROM ABILITY Ability grouping bee :amn common in 
GROUPING TO «l«mentary and secondary education 
TTI RESEARCH \920 whun newly developed 

• standardized tests provided objective 

measures of intellectual performance. 
Despite a main concern with sorting students by intellectual level, 
it is important to recognize that ability grouping has served many 
purposes in the public school. A recent report of the National Edu- 
cation Association (1968) lists 26 types of ability grouping, most of 
which are administrative or structural in nature and are designed 
to utilize facilities, departmentalize, deal with grade designation, 
or special situations, and so on Nonetheless, the controversy cen- 
ters on whether it is good to separate bright and dull students. 

The main argument favoring ability grouping has been based on 
the a.^sumption that it allows students to move at their own pace, 
whereas a teacher tends to teac:h a heterogeneous cla.ss at the level 
of the average or even the lower ability students. Providing for in- 
dividual differences in the heterogeneous class i.< difficult and in- 
efficient, while materials and methods used in a hpmogeneous 
class are presumably appropriate for a larger proportion of students. 
It is further assumed that pupils are more likely to do th^ur best 
when challenged by others at their own ability level. 

Arguments against ability grouping have carcled especially 
around the notion of stigma. Students in advanced groups may de- 
velop snobbish attitudes, but, more important, lower level students 
and their teachers may develop low expectations regarding what it 
is possible for them to achieve. Furthermore, it is often argued that 
lower ability students can and .shopld profit from the stimulation of 
more capable students and more advanced material. 

Discussion of the merit of ability grouping has always had social 
class overtones, and in the 1960s grouping became an active racial 
issue. It is not .surprising that there has been a tremendous amount 
of research on the question. In fact there have been one or more 
major research summaries prepared each decade since Rock*s re- 
view in 1929. The outcome of all this effort has been puz/Iing and 
^strangely inconclusive. 

Most writers who have summarized the literature have been un- 
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able to find any clear superiority for homogeneous or heterogeneous 
grouping (e,g., French 1959: Ekstrom 1961: Borg 19(i6: Goldberg, 
Passuwi and |ustman 1966). Others see the data differently. Dnhllof 
(1971 ), for example, concludes that the airhievement advantage that 
accrues to the able student from ability grouping more than offsets 
any possible disadvantage to the achievement of the less able stu- 
iient. Thus heterogeneous grouping results in "a loss hi intellecrtual 
effi( :iency/* Fieathers (1969)» on the other hand, argues that recent 
studies indicate that abiiity grouping is associated with detrimental 
eff(H:ts to slow learners. Interestingly enough, Borg's (1966) study 
in Utah schools is cited as corroborating evidence by both Dahllbf 
and Heathers even though they expressed opposing views. 

In a comprehensive review of the educational and social aspects 
of ability grouping. Kindley and Bryan (1971) take a middle-of-the- 
road view. They say, **some studies offer positive evidence of ef- 
fectiveness of ability grouping in promoting scholastic achieve* 
ment in high-achieving groups; studies seldom sh^w improved 
achievement in average or low-achieving groups." But they goon to 
say. 'The etfef:t of grouping procedures is generally to put low 
achievers of all sorts together and deprive them of the stimulation 
of middle-class children as learning models and helpers/' And 
finally, after its careful review of the work in this area the National 
Education Association (19fiH) dec ided that ' research results: have 
been inc:oncliisive." 

It is discouraging tliiit so r.iuch reseanih could cause so much 
confusion, but it is worth asking why. There appear to be five main 



1. A great deal of the resc^arch is of poor quality - poorly con- 
ceived, inadequately controlled, and not well analy^ed. 

2. There is great variety in ihe purpo.se of this research, both from 
study to study and within the same study. Thus multiple criteria 
for evaluating outcomes (student achievement, social effects, per- 
S(mal effect.s. etc.) generate multiple interpretations oi result.s. 

:\. In most cases .students h.ive been assi^;ned to groups on the 
basis of intelligence tests or general ability. II is hard to group any 
other way in grades K through 12. but s^.^rting on the basis of gen- 
eral ability undoubtefilly limits the effectiveness of individuali/ui- 
tion for some purposes. On the one hiind this procedure cannot 
optimally match instruction and subjcHit matter Furthermore, it is 
doubtful that there are any well-established interactions of in- 



reasons. 
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structionul method with mental age (Cronbach 1967; see also 

Bracht 1970 for a confirmation). 

4. As a separate consideration, in many studies students are as- 
signed to groups on the basis of several measures simultaneously- 
sometimes Including unspe^ : h: subjective judgment. This leaves 
the researcher and the adk M . irator not knowing exactly what 
happened or how to replicate it. 

5. Of most importance is the fact that few grouping studies have 
been based on any clear idea of different instruction for different 
ability groups. According to the conventional wisdom, when the 
range of ability is narrowed, the teacher can more readily adapt 
content and method to the stfident s level. The problem is that 
teachers do not make the proper adjustments on their own. IVvo 
studies have clearly shown that narrowing range of ability does not. 
in itself, have any beneficial effect on achievement (Millman and 
Johnson 19B4; Goldberg, Passow. and Justman 1966). And it has 
been suspected for some time (Ekstrom 1961) that the studies most 
likely .o show a positive effect of ability grouping are those that use 
differential lrt:;atment at different ability ie- cjIs. 

In retrospect it is not difficult to understand why research has 
shed so little light on the usefulness of ability grouping. As indi- 
cated by the specific inadequacies cited above, this research has 
violated most of the essential points of the decision theoretic model. 
Perhaps tho most critical shortcoming has been the failure to design 
ability grouping studies so that there is a clear relationship betweon 
the v/ay students are grouped and the way they are taught. The 
findings suggc?st the possibility that whenever instruc:tional adjust- 
ments were mnde in ability grouping studies, they were more likely 
to be enrichments that would favor advanced students rather than 
any systematic effort to help all students. 

There has been little research in higher education that corre- 
sponds to that on ability grouping in the schools. Limited interest 
in the problem at the college level is partly due to the simple fact 
that students sort themselves into whatever sections happen to be 
open at registration. Furthermore, there is considerable Pexibility 
in grouping college students in individual subjects, so students are 
more often sorted according to subjec:t-matter competency, and *his 
sorting is cilled placement, which is discussed in the follcv/ing 
chapter. 

College facultiei; have frequently studied the relative merit of 
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different teaching methods and modes of instruction. Much of this 
research hiis been reviewed in two monographs by a research team 
at the University of Oregon: a comparative analysis of teaching 
methods by Dubin and Taveggia (1968) and an evaluation of tele- 
vised instruction by Dubin and Hedley (1969). After careful exami- 
nation of 133 studies, these authors concluded that (1) no teaching 
method (lec:ture, discussion, independent study, etc.) is generally 
superior to any other, and |2) students are not fond of televised in- 
struction, but they learn just as much from that medium as from a 
regular classroom. Others reviewing researc:h on instructional 
methbds have come to much the same conclusions (Wallei and 
TVavers 1963; Milton 1973: TVent and Cohen 1973: Jamison, Suppes, 
and Wells 1974). 

The era of intensive research on ability grouping has probiibly 
come to a close, but thfs long history of null findings set the stage 
for i\ new theoretical and experimental approach that gathered 
rriomentum in the 1960s. If grouping doesn t work by itself, then 
attention should be paid to the instructional^ethods most appro- 
priate for the different groups. If one method of teac:hing is not gen- 
erally superior, then it must be determined which methods might 
be best for whic:h students. In either event the obvious answer is to 
give more attention to the relationship between learning and in- 
dividual differenc:es. 

Despite Cronbjich*s influential discussion of this problem in 1957 
researc:h on learning and individual differences" was initially 
slow to get undi^r way. It was almost a dec:ade later that an impor- 
tant conferenc:e bearing that title was held at the University of Pitts- 
burgh ((lagne 1967). At this c:onferenc:e a number of leading theo- 
re^tical psyc:hologists followed the theme that no instruc:tional 
methods or laws of learning can apply generally to all students, but 
at that time there had l>een limited experimental results on what 
methods work with what students. In 1969 (>onbac:h and Snow 
c;omplete(i what is undoubtedly one of the most frequently quottd 
unpublished reports ever writtcm on instructional mseanJi. Tiiis 
report did two things. 

First, it clearly defined TTI for as they called it, ATI for aptitude- 
treatment interaction) as thc^ appropriate experimental paradigm 
for research on grouping as well as variations in in.stru:;tional meth- 
ods. Thus the well-conceived .study includes careful specification 
of the way students are grouped, the way treatments are varied, and 
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the way learning outcome is measured. The desideratum of TTI re- 
search is the intersecting regression lines which show that different 
groups do better under different treatments (see Figure 3). 

Second, the Cronbach-Snow report surveyed and often rean- 
alyzed the data from a number of studies that included TTI pos- 
sibilities. That review provided many illustrations of how TTI re- 
search could be applied to instructional questions, but the outcome 
was discouraging. As Ihe authors put it. "There are no solidly estab- 
lished |TTI| relations even on a laboratory scale and no real sign of 
any hypothesis ready for application and development.*^ 

Perhaps other researchers took this as a challenge, but more 
likely searching for TTIs has .some of the fascination of an Easter 
egg hunt. In any event, there was subsequently a flurry of articles 
and reviews of research in this area (e.g.. Brarht 1970: Lesser 1971; 
Salomon 1972: Snow 1972: Berliner and Cahen 1973: and Koran 
1973). Pncent studies (see Snow 1972 in particular) give much 
greater grounds for optimism concerning the possibility of finding • 
TTIs that can be useful in practical educationiil situations. 

The effect of all these developments has been to identify the trait- 
treatint^nt interaction as one major means of adapting the educa- 
tion«il program to individual differences. This approach character- 
izes the assignment models described in this chapter, and it comes 
about as ^lose as one can to an ideal case of the decision-theoretic 
strategy outlined in the previous chapter. But in these first two as- 
signment models the practical educational implications are rather 
limited. This is mostly bcniauso this means of adapting to indi- 
vidual differences has im\y recently developed as a researc h inter- 
est, iind unlike subsequent models, there .ire almost no research- 
based operational programs one can point to. Therefore, it is doubtful 
that there has been enough resean.h or conceptualization in this 
field to Wiirrant a general review of clas.sroom implications.^ Fur- 
thermore, there is an almost endless variety of potential trait-treat- 
ment interactions. 



The following sections (ie.scribe and illustr.ite two general ways 

2 This iuniltjsinn rrliTs to iniplii .itions Ii.immI .ti\ i listilv iliMtioiistr.itrii tMit> 
triMtnirnt ;MtiT.ii timis Thm* is nii \\u* i»thrr h.iiiii. .< \vKli*spnMH intiTi^st .iitiouM 



^Mins lii'si^nn) to .iii.ipt tiMi \\it\^ stylrs to liMriiiii)^ stylrs li* }» . sri' )oy< i* itnil W(*i! 
V^72: SpiTry l«i7;i: Rn'ssin.m I«i«i4) l or 'iii i»spi»eMlly nsi'ful n»vir\v of i.oKnitiw 
stylr.iiui thi> tisii hiii^OiMrniri^ proM*ss. sim* Witkiti ,<ihI Mof^rr IM74 
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|M(>dels 1 and 2) in which the conditions of instruction can be 
varied in order to match individual learning characteristics. One 
is to vary the method or mode of instruction; the other is to match 
instructors and students. One should be aware that there are vari* 
ous other tactics that are sometimes called grouping (e.g., Models 3. 
B, f) in Table 2) but aciu:;lly involve different strategies. The labels 
are arbitrary, but the educational distinctions are not. 



MODEL 1: in c:onsiduring how one might adapt in- 

METHOD struction to different types of students 

VARIATION «ll workingonessentiallythe.samecourse 

objectives, the first strategy that comes 
naturally to mind is to vary the way the 
material is presented. There has been a considerable amount of re- 
search on modes and methods of teaching* much of whic:h is con- 
crerned with very .specific problems or teaching techniques. This 
work is summarized in great detail in successive editions of the 
UutuUmok of lU^srarcb on Ihavhinn |(iage 1*163; TVavers 1973; see 
especially c:hapters by McKeachie in the former and TVent and 
Qihen in the latter). At a niore practical level McKeachie\s {\\m)\ 
book on **leaching tips" is highly recommendc^d for its interpreta- 
tions of reseanih bearing on the day-to-day problems of handling a 
college class. 

But thi? purpose here is to consider ways of identifying the trait- 
treatment interaclions th.it c:an make it possible to adapt instruction 

MODKL 1: Method Variation 

I KKA lAU \TS I HI ATMKM V MOATM »\S 

Ki'^.iliii I In iMiiti h Ir.niiiii^i niiiiitiiMi^ vvilli stinlciit 
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systematically to individual differences. This research is much 
more limited than that on teaching methods generally ^Md is far 
from the point of generatinK principles that Ct!n be generalized and 
put into practice. Current research is at the stage of describing the 
process of searching for such treatments and considering what 
form they might take. 

The best review of TTI researcih pertinent to this model is Berliner 
and Ci«hen*s chapter in the 1973 Hni imv of Ediwutionul RosfMm.h. 
They provide an extensive bibliography and suggest useful ways to 
classify adaptations of instruction for different groupings of stu- 
dents. The main types of assessment variiibles that have been used 
in TTI research are ability, pt^rsonality, and status (sex. race. etc.). 
Four main ways that treatments have been varied might be distin- 
guished: according to conceptual strategy, structural arrangement, 
competing ways to teach specific subjects, and instruction.il mode. 

Of the various ways that an instructor can alter his conceptual 
strategy, one ol the most common is to use an inductive versus a 
deductive approach in instruction. Tallmadge and Shearer (1971) 
provide a good example of a TTI between this type of instructional 
variation and student anxiety. In a study of Navy enlisted men they 
found that anxious students learned better in an inductive discov- 
ery treatment while students who wer'* not anxious learned better 
in deductive expository treatment. Tn.s finding was consistent for 
criteria that reflec:ted either rote learning or understanding. 

The structure of an instructional setting can vary according to 
whether class procedures are flexible or inflexible, whether lecture 
or discussion methods are used, whether prescribed or independent 
study is encouraged, and so on. An interesting study by Domino 
11971) illustrates a TTI between the achievement orientation of c:ol- 
lege fre.shmen and how a course was taught. Students who pre- 
ferred to achieve through independent activity and those who pre- 
ferred conformance were assigned to classes that were taught in an 
independent or conforming manner Students who were taught ac- 
cording to their stylistic preferenc:e scored higher on multiple 
c:hoic:e examinations and on ratings of factual knowledge exhibited 
on an essay test. There was also a significant interaction in the stu- 
dents' expressed sati.sfaction with the course Those who were 
taughL»ac;cording to their preferred style gave the course high rat- 
ings and also thought the instructor did an effective job. 
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There have always been extended and sometimes heated argu- 
ments concerning the best way to touch a particular subject matter. 
Most parents are quite familiar with the conlrovorsies concerning 
phonic versus whole word methods of teaching reading or new 
math versus conventional math. It seems highly likely that such 
competing methods may be individually superior for different 
types of students. For example, in Chastain^s (1970) data on teach- 
ing Spanish to college students, neither the audiolingual nor the 
cognitive method was generally superior, but it appears that stu- 
dents with low verbal aptitude do better in the audiolingual pro- 
gram while students with high verbal aptitude profit more from the 
cogniMve approach. 

Instructional mode can be varied through the use of various al- 
ternate media; the most prominent are television, programmed in- 
struction, and computer-assisted instruction. Since these media are 
often used as a supplement or alternate to conventional instruction, 
it seems especially appropriate to ask which students can best prof- 
it from ivhic:h media under what conditions. There has been a vast 
amount of rcsean:h on educational media, but evidently no sys- 
tematic: t^ffort to identify trait-treatment interactions. On the basis 
of a limited review. Berliner and Cahen (1973) describe the results 
of interaction studies concerning pro^/ammed instruction as •com- 
pletely ambIjL»nr*Ms." 

MKrHOD(> Modt 1 1 is fairly cltjan and straightforward 

LCXilCAI.CON- from a tuc.hnir.al st indpoint. partly bw ause it 
SIDKRATIONS corresponds closely lo an ideal exprtfssion of 

th'i rieclsion-lhoorelic approach outlined in 
the previous chapter. And since it has not 
moved ytJt from a nsef^rch strategy to an educational strategy, there 
is almost no conventional wisdom or routine procedure for apply- 
ioK ibis sort oi adaptation. There continues to bt? heavy emphasis 
on searching tor TI Is As useful interactions are tound. validating 
the assignment process is a matter of verifying that the interac:tion 
does occ:ur with different groups of students, exploring the nature 
ot the interaction under different conditions, and determining 
wlu ther it luilds up after the noveltv of the experimenJ has worn 
off. 



Hv.uu.itiiiK .in .issi|i»iinu?nt striitn^y ounht to includi* smor.il con- 
sider.itions Kvuii thou|i»h one (iin (.onsistimtly dinnonstnito .in 
achievonuMit inter.iction botvvocn ^i p.irticui.ir student tniit and iil- 
ternate triMtnients. there in.iy be other UMrninji outoonios thiit need 
to bu cionsidenul: e f*.. .ittitude tovv.ird the subjecl fir .ibility to use 
kno\vh^d}{(t in other contexts. Ditlerenti.il .issi^nment oi students 
to iiltern.ite tre.itr^ents should be b.ised on re.isonabie .issurance 
thiit the procedure is benetici.il or neutr.il with respect to desirabh? 
outconu^s not represented in the usu.il end-of-conrse ex.imin.ition. 
Simil.irly. student «ind t.icuity s.itist.iction cm In: important c:ri- 
tc?ri.K .ind there ni.iy well be othf?r side el fiH;ts to t.ike into account. 

Defining .1 c utting s-core for cissif«nin« students tu iftw treatment 
or .mother depf?nds very much on rel.itive cost, .idministrative fac- 
tors, values in the situ.ition. and soon. But if there is .1 substantial 
inter.icition. the cutting .score in this model is likely to be fairly 
cIo.se to the point where the regression lines of Figure :i intf^rsect. 
()th«'rwise. one h.is to h.ive .1 ^ood justific.iticm for assinninn some 
students to a triMtment th.it is demonstrably inferior for them. An 
interesting complic.ition arises from the f.u t that successful IT! 
n^scMfch may turn up sever.il w.iys to nroup students perhaps 
more w.iys th.in prove .idministratively pr.ic;tic.il. That would be 
true ol ,my useful TFI if there is only one section of students. One 
.mswer is to ^enerali/e this model so th.it it includes implicit as- 
signment that is. f-roupinB or differential tre.itment within the 
same c;l,iss. This is .1 very conurcm pr.ictice in elementary sc:hool 
where the s.mie students typic.illy stay together for diff<?rent sub- 
jects. 

An ingenious study by P.iHe (lUSH) shows how Model 1 c;an be 
experiment.illy tested and .ipplied in .1 cl.iss without any .ictual 
KroupiuH of students. Pane had 74 r.indomly selected sec:ondary 
school te.if.hers perform the folhiwiuH stucfy with their 2,139 un- 
suspecting students. In each c lass trios of students were matched 
cm the b.isis ot nr.ide e.irned on the first obji'ctive test in a subjecl 
and then randondy '.LSsi^ncHr* to one of three trcMtmcmt groups, 
^iroup C reccMvcHi only .1 nr.ide with no c;omment cm the ncixt test. 
(Iroup A h.ul predetermined cmc:ouraKinK n?marks written on \\ut 
next objective? t<?st ^iv<^n in the* c.l.:ss. (Iroup B rec:eivcKi whatever 
free n!sponse cm the? nc?xt ti?st te.ic hers }c?lt ippropri.ite in the indi- 
vidual c.ise. 
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Figure 7 shows the results. The three treatments had Httle dif- 
ferenti.il effect on students who had received any passing grade on 
the first test, but there was a c:lear effect on students who had failed. 
Toa striking extent failing students who had received an individuaU 
i/.ed comment of encouragement did better on the next test than 
did a matched student who received no comment. An interesting 
sidelight is the fac:t that the teiichers started the study firmly believ^ 
ing that their better students were more responsive to their written 
comments, though the opposite proved true. 

The study illustrates quite well that controlled research and edu- 
cational adaptations involving groups of students need not require 
physic:al sorting of students. There an? many ways to generalize 
this type of study. One could look for other student traits that might 



FICURK 7: Average achievement ranking for three matched groups 
who had rec:eived different written comments on an earlier test 
(Adapted from Page 1958) 
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interact with these piirtinnlar treatments. More important, one 
could examine experimentally a variety of adaptations that are 
feasible within a i:lass: e-jj.. different forms of independent study. 
spet:ial .projects, supplementary reading, practicum experience, 
etc. 



MODEL 2: The individual-environment fit has be- 

MATCHING a familiar research topic, and vari- 

STUDENTS and' ''"^^ °^ evidence suRgest that an 
TFAPHFRS optimal fit leads to higher achievement 

^ and greater satisfaction (Pervin 196«). In 

the description of Model 1 there was discussion of changing the 
learning environmunt by altering instructional methods. The 
teacher is anothersi4ient aspect of most learning environments and 
is also an aspej:t likely to interact differentially with students. Teach- 
ers j:reate their own learning environment through characteristic 
values, habits, styles, and attitudes. Such teacher characteristics 
constitute conditions of learning that are not readily manipulated 
like instructioniil methods but j:an be altered through student- 
teacher matching. 

Administrative matching of .students and tcacheis is jjuite rare in 
higher education, thoiigb of course students give much informal 
attention \o the important bu.sine.ss of .selecting in.strnctors. There 
is a gnjat deal of intern.st in this problem at the elementary level 
where teachers spend much of the entire .school year with one group 
of pupil.s. An extensive .stutl^v by Thelen (1«M>7) exemplified the 

MODHL 2: Matching .Students nnii Teachers 

Al.TKKSATK I'UKIM.SKOF 

TRKATMK.N I S I RKATMKNT VAKIA I II l.VS 



I'rolijssi r X 
l*rof.«s.sor Y 
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rationale thtit has made teacher-pupil matchinK a principal group- 
ing strategy. 

Thelen had 13 teachers nominate pupils who seemed to respond 
especially well in their individual classes. Subsequently, each 
teacher taught a rt.4ular class and an experimental class of pupils 
who statistically resembled those pupils that individual teachers 
had found ^teachable/* The experimental classes did not make 
higher scores on objective achievement tests, but they did receive 
higher grades in their classes, and both pupil and teacher satisfac- 
tion were higher in the "teachable * clas.ses. 

The positive effects may beJmportant even if they were due to 
nothing more than altered attitudes. On the other hand! the findings 
would not have general significance if greater satisfaction in the 
"teachable" groups were due to unconscious bias or short-term 
enthusiasm for the experiment. Such a possibility seems less re- 
mote because of the lack of any .sound theory about why the experi- 
mental classes should be superior. Supposedly, teachable classes 
chosen in this way have less energy tied up in nonlearning con- 
cerns about interpersonal relationships, authority, sex identifica- 
tion, and so on. But there is no clear connection between these en* 
vironmental dynamics and how llie pupils were selected - the 
same weakness found in most of the grouping studies at the lower 
grade levels. 

Studies at the college level have typically incorporated a clearer 
fionnection between matching and outcome measures. For exam; 
pie. Hall (1970) examined yhe discrepancy between the student's 
perception of an ideal teacher and the actual characteristics of his 
instructor *Hall found a substantial negative correlation (r -.421 
between an overall discrepancy score and the student's .satisfaction 
with the coursi;, but the disc.ropai.cy score was not related to grade 
earned. Looking only at these two .^udies one might conclude that 
matching student and teacher is likely to alter only the affective 
tone of the c lassroom. That might typically be true, but some re- 
search indicates that matching can affect .student performance also. 

A well-known study by McKeachie et al. |l?MiB) matched stu- 
dents who were high or low in their need tor affiliation (friendli- 
ness) with in.structors who were r.ited either high or low as warm 
individuals who took personal interest in students. With women 
students the results were inconsistent, but in the t:ase of male stu- 
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dents in mtithemiitics ;ind psycholoKy three studies yielded the 
same result. Students were more likely to make better grades when 
matcrhed with the instructor whose behavior matched their per- 
sonal needs. 

A more dramatic: example comes from Majasan (1972) who hy- 
pothesised that a student is likely to achieve more if he shares his 
instructor *s basic beliefs about the subject field. Majasan measured 
the '^belief in behaviorism** of i2 psychology instructors and their 
students in five colleges. He then compared congruence of student- 
Instructor beliefs wi»h the students' achievement relative to their 
aptitude. The results were striking. As shown in Figure 8. students 
whose beliefs were very similar to the instructor's achieved well: 
the more the student's beliefs differed from those of the instructor 
the poorer his achievement. The author concludes that as such 

FIGURE B: Schematic representation of achievement of students in 
three classes showing highest achievement for students whose 
attitude toward behaviorism is similar to that of their instructor 
(Adapted from Snow 1972) 
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tilifiiiiKs iire coiitiniK^ti (hey should be xisvii as a hiisis for iiMlchinK 
stiuioiils iiiui iiislrufiors to i»nham;i! IfMrniii);. 

The melhodoloKicuil coiisulemlioiiK in studvinK pulliniy; this 
Model 2 into pr<i(;tic:e i\w much the s<nne as for Model 1. It is a re- 
search model of some interest and potential usefulness, but the 
Majasan study illustrates an inherent uncertainty in student-teacher 
matching (>ven when achievement advanta)4«^s are definitely dem- 
onstrated. It is not at all clear that there is long-raiiKn benefit in 
matc:hing students consistently with instructors who shari^ similar 
beliefs Such mate hin^ c ould, in somi! suhjc^cts. have; the subtle but 
dama)4ing effec t of limiting the; student's intellectual fh^xibility or 
giviUK him an incorrcif t view of the fit?ld. It may be that n^sean h in 
this area is best diriM ted to t4uj louK-Miiye ^-oal of devc^lopiiiK im- 
proved information about instruc tors* characteristics and styh^s so 
that students are bethT able; to c:boose their own conditions of 
learning. 




Placement within a Sequence 



Placement is a term often used loosely to refer to a variety of meth- 
ods by which students are sorted or guided into alternate sections 
or courses. Table 2 suiy^ests useful distinctions between several 
such methods and also restricts the term placement to a particular 
f>roupinf> strategy^ In this report placement is cioncerned with a 
class of alternate treatments that has these characteristics: students 
are placed in alternate treatments on the basis of competency in 
spec.ific subject matter; treatments vary according to how elemen- 
tary or advanced the subject matter is or at what pace the student is 
expected to masleiv material: achievement at the end of the instruc - 
tional sequence serves* as a common criterion to evaluate the per- 
formance of students who were initially placed at different points 
in the sequence or moved at a different pace. 

Generally speaking, placement is intended to get students started 
at the right level in a subject according to their preparation and 
moving at their own speed. There are many applications that differ 
from one subject to another; e.g.. diH:iding which French course is 
Best for students who have had varying amounts of high school 
Frem;h. determining whether a student is ready to go into calculus, 
oilering some well-prepared chemistry majors a speeded first c:ourse 
in chemistry, advising some students to take remedial work in 
English composition, etc. 
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How are such decisions madn? There are a variety of placement 
strateKies that are mostly intuitive and not very systematic. Hills 
(1971) has decried with some vigor the almost complete lack of 
theoretical development, practical research, or evaluation of place- 
ment methods. A common sense stnite^y would be to decide what 
the Kti dent ought to know, determine what he already knows, and 
teach him what he needs to knov/ us reasonably fast as he can fearn 
it. These bromides come fairly c:lose to the truth, but very often 
placement applications do not follow this logic. A major reason is 
that therommon sense strategy is not so simple as it sounds. 

To jecride what the student ought to know, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the structure of the subject matter and the objectives of 
i.istruction. To determine what the student already knows, it is 
necessary to construct useful placement te.sts that reflect the struc- 
ture of the subject To teach the student what he does not already 
know, it is necessary to relate the test results directly to the instruc- 
tional sequence and to alternate placement possibilities. In the 
language of Cha()ter 2. it is necessary to design a plac:ement strategy 
that creates a useful trait-treatment interaction. 

In jrdcr to suggest systematic approaches to this problem that 
may prove generally useful, some basic ideas that have developed 
in theory of instruc:tion in recent years should be understood. The 
practical outgrowth of this theoretical development has been vari- 
ous forms of individuali2ed instruction. It is useful to think of 
placement as a special form of individualized instruction: in fact, 
the two merge at certain points. As is explained below, decision 
theory and in.structional theory are joint parents of the view of 
plac:ement expressed here. So the next two secticms on instruc- 
tional theory and individualized instruction form the foundation 
for the following sections on placement tactics and applications of 
placuunent. 
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INSTRUC- There has always been a rich array of 

liONAL informal assumptions concerning the 

THFOR Y proper way to teach young people. In the 

past half*century psychologists Jiave 
added systematic learning theories to 
traditional pedagogy, but it is widely acknowledged that pedagogy 
is intuitive and unsystematic and that learning theory has had 
limited bearing on how students learn in the classroom. It was only 
lecently that a separate movement to develop instructional theory 
began to take hold. For example, Atkinson (1968) cites the lack of 
instructional theory as a principal problem in initial work on com- 
puter-assisted instruction (CAI) in reading in the early 1960s. 

But elsewhere Atkinson (1972) noted that a number of theorists 
have begun to tackle the pragmatic problems of instruction (e.g., 
Brunor 1966: Carroll 1963: Gagne 1970; Glaserand Nitko 1971; and 
Hilgard 1964). Instruction theorists have concerned themselves 
with a variety of problems such as how students learn, heuristic 
methods of teaching, how to motivate students, defining objectives 
of instruction, and so on. In this report interest is more focused. 
Si nee placement is concerned with the problem of matching in* 
structional content with student preparation, the most relevant 
theory is that concerned with the structure etnd sequence of iastruc* 
tion. In this connection a central idea has been the notion of learn* 
ing hierarchies. 



LEARNING Gagne (1970), who is primarily responsible 

HIERARCHIES for developing the idea of learning hierar- 
chies, defines the notion as follows. A learn- 
ing hierarchy is created by analyzing a learning 
task into si:.ipler capabilities and continuing 
that analysis to the point of defining a set of capabilities having an 
ordered relation to each other -ordered in the sense that one task 
needs to be learned before another The best description an illus- 
tration. Figure 9 shows an early hierarchy for solving algebraic 
equations. 
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FIGURE 9; Learning set hierarchy for the tasic of solving linear 
algebraic equations (Large dots at the bottom of boxes indicate 
the relatedness of particular lower level and higher level learning 
sets, in the sense that positive transfer is predicted.) (From Gagne 
and Paradise 1961 . Copyright 1961 by the American Psychological 
Association. Reprinted by permission.) 
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In this f isurn LMcli box indiculns a specific. Ciipiibility. The hirne 
dol uncii?r uach box shows which of the linos luiidirig from prior 
hoxHs are intendcui to desiKnalo subordinate capabilities. This 
hierarchical an.alysis was carried out by asking what an individual 
would have to know how to do in order to perform e^u;h successive 
tiisk. starting from the top and working liown. For example, the first 
row of boxes iit thi^ top indicates that three distinci tasks are in- 
volved in solving algebraic fH]uations. It is possible to know how to 
do each without knowing how to do the others, »ind each is based 
on a somewhat different pattern of subordinate knowledge. 

In order to see wh»?ther tf Ifierarchy really worked, the authors 
taught IIH seventh grade students to solve equations. Some did 
well and some did poorly, but the essential (|uestion was whether 
students learned p.irticular boxes only if they had mastered the ap- 
propriate subordinate boxes. For example, passing succ:cssive 
bo.xes OK failing suci;essive boxes would clearly be consistent with 
the hierarchical assumption, while failing one box and then pass- 
ing another A a higher level would obvicmsly be inconsistent with 
the hierarchy as defined. For those 1,'> boxes in Figure that have 
subordinate boxes under them, the authors estimated that ''ccm- 
firming patterns" of pass fail would occui by chance from 25 to 50 
perccMit of the time: in tlie actual data collected the pass/fail pat* 
tern typically confirmed the hieran:hic,il hypothesis in over M5 
percent of the observ.itiotis. Thus the hierarchy lield to a striking 
degree. 

rhe impliiitilion is that the learning hierarchy is the best v ay to 
de.scribe the; structure of the learning task. Cagne inHiK) later took 
.some pains to describe these boxes .is intellectual skills rather than 
V(;rbali/ed knowledge. The hier.in by defines the intellectual skills 
the individual needs to perform component tasks in >i subject. 

Thnre are several other ways that the idea of hier.irchy has been 
applied to theciry of instruction, in the .same context C.igne (1H7II| 
defihi's eight typi^s of le.irning thiit rang*? from simple to complex 
the l.itter ini hiding the former. Typically, lower level skills in a 
hierarchy require simple types of h?arning. while higher level skills 
re(|uire more complex forms of learning. Hloom. H.istings, and 
Madaus ini71| follow a similar tack in defining six hierarchical 
levels of behavior th relate to the difficulty .md complexity of the 
learning process. It apparent that there is some correspondence 
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between the two hierarchies though the former puts more emphasis 
on simple forms of learning. 



8 types of learning 


6 learning behaviors 


(Gagne) 


(Bloom et al.) 


— .. ... . 

1* Signal learning 


- . , ^ 

1. Knowledge of terms 


2. Stimulus-response 


2. Knowledge of facts 


learning 




3. Chaining 


3. Knowledge of rules 


• 


and principles 


4. Verbal a/*sDCiation 


4. Skill in using processes 




and procedures 


5. Discrimination 


5. Ability to make 


learning 


translations 


6. Concept learning 


6. Ability to make 




applications 


7. Rule learning 




8* Problem solving 





Snow (1973) has already noted this type of hierarchical corre- 
spondence among hypothesized types of learning, learning tasks, 
and learning objectives. In general the notion of hierarchy is quite 
prominent in current thinking about instruction. The critical im- 
plication of hierarchy is that of ordered sequence. If the structure 
and process of instruction are faithfully represented by hierarchies, 
then the sequences within those hierarchies define how instruction 
should proceed. 



^ Pi(u:(^mi^nt ivith in a Sequence • H 1 

» 

> ORDERED B. F. Skinner is probably more responsible 

SEQUENCES than any other person for the current empha- 

sis on sequence in instruction. His classical 
work before World War II on operant condi- 
tioning led to his influential writings on in- 
structional technology (Skinner 1954) and the development of 
various forms of programmed instruction. In Skinner*s work, se- 
'quence was important because he placed great importance on rein- 
forcing the correct response in a step-by-step process of shaping 
behavior. 

The ordered sequence of a learning hierarchy adds an important 
distinction because it implies that there is an optimum step-by- 
step process of learning a subject. The critical assumption is that 
there is positive transfer from lower to higher skills in a hierarchy: 
that is. learning a subordinate skill makes it easier to learn a super- 
ordinate skill than would otherwise be the case. Stating it another 
way, simple forms of learning transfer to more complex forms of 
learning; i.e., discriminations transfer to concepts, concepts trans- 
fer to rules, and so on (Gagne 1968). So a sequence within a hier- 
archy is a set of intellectual skills that are easier to master if learned 
in correct order. While it is possible to skip steps in the sequence, 
omission of critical skills could result in persistent confusion and 
retardation of a number of higher level skills. 

As Gagne says, a learning hierarchy maps the appropriate learn- 
ing route for most students. The implications for placement are im- 
portant. With a valid hierarchical structure, it is simply a matter of 

termining how far the svjdent*s knowledge extends and begin- 
ning him at that point. If the hierarchical structure is not valid, one 
instructional sequence may be as good as another. It is likely that 
institutional practices often create hierarchies that have no real 
basir- or necessity. 

Validating a particular sequence turns out to be more compli- 
cated than it might seem. The consistent results cited in the case of 
the hierarchy depicted in Figure 9 could be due simply to the fact 
that some skills are more difficult, not that they necessarily afford 
any positive transfer from one level to another. A particular sequen- 
tial order can be validated by experimentally demonstrating that 
learning does transfer from one task to another or by showing that 
one sequence is learned more easily than anotl)er. But for most 
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• practical purposes suc:h demonstrations would be prohibitively 
costly and time consuming. 

While the means of ^provins" learning hierart:hies are not com- 
pletely satisfactory, most writers reviewing the research in this 
area seem in essential agreement (see Hriggs 1«68; Cagnc 1973: 
Glaser and Resnick 1«>72). While resean:h on learning hieran:hies 
has been restricted largely to relatively short segments of instruc- 
tion in mathematics and science, findings of a number of studies in 
those subjecrts suggest that there iire often optimal sequenc:es that 
result in easier mastery. 

From one point of view one might say that this work on learning 
hierarcihies oversimplifies instructional objective^ and the learning 
process -particularly at the more advanced levels of education. 
Even with the best conceived hierarchy, students undoubtedly 
profit from holistic views of the sequence, learn skills through al- 
tt nate sequnncros, etc. Nonetheless, the ideas of hierarchy and op- 
tiival sequence are implicit assumptions in the basic notion of pre- 
requisite topics and courses. So in a sense this instruc:tional theory 
is in elaboration of the old educational dictum that prerequisites 
must be mastered for effective learning. And •mastery * is another 
idea that has strongly influencred instruc:tional theory. 

MASTERY In education it has typically been a.ssumed 

I.EARM1\(I that .some students are more able than others. 

that .some will master the les.sons placed be- 
fore them, and that some will inevitably fail 
fo learn. Carroll I19B3) suggested .some inter- 
esting relationships among several determinants of student achieve- 
ment. His basic thesis was that a student will learn a given task »o 
the extent that he spends the amount of time that he needs to Icr.ir: 
the task. Three factors 'letermine how muc:h time the student neijd.s: 
the (iUiility of in.struction. the .student s ability to understand in- 
.struction. and the student's aptitude for learning this task. The two 
factors that determine tinu^ spent in learning are the; time allon'ed 
and the perseverance of the student. While aptitude is nil.itively 
resi.stant to change, note that in this model .iptitude is conceived 
as the amount of time it takes a .student to learn a particular task 
rather than as a built-in restraint on his ability to master a .subjecit. 



t 

The impliciitions for miucntioml <md social strategy are obvious. 
With proper instrurlion and enough time, most students should be 
able to master most subjects. In the case of culturally disadvantaged 
students, a big (piestion is how much time and resource:; will be 
provided. But the goal should be to insure that ail students master 
each essential educational skill before giving up or moving stolidly 
on. 

lloom developed the idea of learning for mastery * as a social 
goat and an instructional tactic (RIoom 196R-also reprinted in a 
set of related papers edited by Block 1971). He advanced the hy*. 
pothesis that 90 percent of all students can master quite well what 
there is to teach them. If education systems are to find ways to in- 
crease the proportion of students successfully completingsocondary 
and higher education. Bloom suggested that they must invest more 
in the development of talent and less in the selection of talent. 

Th** strategy of mastery learning requires close attention to the 

objectives of instruction and the standards to be attained/** When 

both are clearly deiined in advance, both students and instructor 

work toward a common goal In working toward each stndent*s 

mastery 6l the subject, testing becomes a valuable tool and aid 

rather than a means of invidious comparison among students. This 

new emphasis in testing -called criterion referencing - is an in* 

separable part of much current instructional theory. 
* • 

criterion:- while criterion referencing has mots that run 

REFERENCKD in several directions. Cllaser (1963) was the 
TESTING first to use the term and articulate some im- 

portant characteristics of tests that should be 
emphasized when me.isurement is concerned 
with the outcomes of instcuctjon. He offered this succinct defini- 
tion: criterion referenced test is one that is deliberately con* 
structed to yield measurements that are dinHitly interpretable in 
terms of specified performance standards*' (Cllaser 1971). This 
means primarily two things. First, it requires careful tuning of a 
test and its subscores to the specific objectives of instruc:tion. Sec- 
ond, it means that the test must lie developiui so that it disfirimi- 

:i .Sim* UihIv.)!! VC2. Iiir.i useful ruvirvv »l six tiionoKr>i|rfis on ilrHiiinuuhjiH.tivi.^s 
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nates well among those who do and do not surpass an absolute 
standard of performance (often minimum competency, though not 
necessarily). 

The general purpose of such a test is tcxdiagnose which segments 
of instruction a student has mastered. At lower grade levels this is 
likely to mean fairly specific short-term objectives like long divi- 
sion. At higher grade levels objectives worth measuring are likely to 
cover larger segments of learning, h either event criterion-refer- 
enced scores are directed to decisions that must be made -has the 
student mastered this skill, that course objective, and so on. 

This means that a criterion-referenced test should provide diag- 
nostic information that is especially relevant to placing students 
and monitoring thei: progress. As a corollary, such te^ts should 
readily discriminate students who have and have not gone through 
the relevant instruction (or perhaps discriminate those objectives 
that can be successfully taught). The important point is that tests 
designed to measure instructional outcomes should have these 
characteristics -and they are often not represented in current 
achievement tests. 

Some writers, somewhat o^^erenthusiastic, have suggested that 
criterion-referenced tests are a completely different form of mea- 
surement. It is important to remember that if any human standards 
are to have meaning they must, at some juncture, have normative 
reference. Absolute standards mean only that certain people are 
expected to meet therp under certain conditions. P'urthermore, any 
but the most trivial forms of achievement are mastered in degree 
rather than in all-or-none fashion. Thus good achievement tests 
mu.st be criterion referenced as well as norm referenced in ways that 
will prove useful for instructional and decision-making purposes. 

THE EVOLVING These various ideas concerning learning hier- 
INSTRUCTION archies, ordered sequencei;. mastery learning. 
MODEL and criterion-referenced testing suggest a gen- 

eral approach to instruction th.M has gained 
considerable favor. There is no one instruction 
model, but several writers (e,g.. Bloom 1968: Gagne 1970; Glaser 
1970; Gougher 1971: Lindvall and Cox 1969) have outlined basic 
steps somewhat like the following. 
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1. Define course objectives or intended outcomes as clearly as 
possible, with emphasis on specific compete cies students are ex- 
pected to master* 

2. Outline (in broad form or specific detail as appropriate) the 
structure of the subject so that skills and competencies are acquired 
in a logical order that maximizes positive transfer. 

3. Set standards of mastery for each desired outcome of instruc- 
tion-standards that are clearly measurable and not dependent 
only on relative standing of students. 

4. Specify units of material activities, and procedures by which 
students can master desired putcomes. 

5. Develop or select measurement instruments referenced to the 
general objectives and specific competencies to bo cichieved. 

6. Place students in a unit or course at the lowest sequential level 
that best represents competencies not yet attained. 

7. Diagnose spcr^ific skills and competencies that the student has 
not acquired. 

8. Prescribe instructional units relevant to skills and competen- 
cies to be learned next. 

9. Monitor learning with performance tests referenced to in- 
tended outcomes on instructional units- in small or large steps as 
the nature of the material and the hierarchical structure dictate. 

10. Recognize successful performance and move student to next 
unit or recycle through the same unit if mastery is not attained. 

11. Continue this process with tests and instruction tracking one 
another until all units are mastered and the student demonstrates 
satisfactory competence in all objectives initially speciHed. 

QjT course there are wide variations from one instructional situa* 
tion to nother. but these are the ideal steps thai would tend to be 
represented in a completely individualized instructional system. 
Or conversely, current ideas of individualized instruction are usu- 
ally based on some or all of the steps outlined above. The following 
section includes discussion of applications as well as limitations of 
i .ese principles. 
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INDIVIDUAL- In rccfMit years individualizod instruo 
I^ED INSTRUC- becomo a popular torm and is 

TION froquontly used to suggest a variety of 

educational innovations (for examples 
see Lange 1970; Beggs and Buffie 19B5: 
Educ:i|tional Testing Service 1965: Duane 1973). This is especially 
true in elementary nnd HiH:ondary education where» as Findley and 
Bryan (1971) suggest, the term has as many meanings as there are 
experts using it. Under the circumstances it v^ould perhaps be futile 
to attempt any pnM.ise definition, but for purposes here it is useful 
to make twci di.stinctions. 

One di.stiiictic^n concerns the purpose ot individualized instruc- 
tion - whether it is intended to provide flexibility or control. Often 
instructional practices are referred to as individualized when the 
purpo.se is to provide additional flexibility to the student in meet- 
ing generally stated educational objectives. Examples include mul- 
tiple options regaVding educational media, resource materials, and . 
activities; independent study; alternate ways to satisfy riKiuire- 
nu?nls; alternate syllabi to meet special interests, etc. These forms 
of individualization are certainly not unimportant, but following 
the rationale; of Chapter 1 (see Figure 1), they clo.sely msemble 
**elective options"- another general means by which higher edu- 
cation accommodates individual differences but a broad topic: that 
lies beyond the .scope of this report. 

On the other hand. i\w instructional model outliniMi in the previ- 
ous .sec:tion is intended to provide better in.struc:tional control- 
specific:ally, control of the objec:tives, c:ontent, and .sec|ueni:e of 
in.slrucrtion. It is through this ccmtrol that one hopes to improve >n- 
dividuali/'iticHi by being better able to (1) tune the c:ontent of in- 
struction I the ac:quired compcMenc:ies of the individual, and (2) 
pac;e the rale of in.struction to the learning rate of the student. 

A .second di.slincticm conc:erns the level at whic:h ipdividuali/<i- 
tion oc:c:urs. At the micro level instructional tcHihnology (especially 
programmed instruc;ticm and c:omputer-assisteri instruction) is<;cm- 
cerned with the moment-by-moment details of ac;quiring spe<:ific; 
knowledge and skills. At an intermediate level systems approaches 
to instruction organise small units within a c:ourse into learning.se- 
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quenc:es that i.iin bo nffeiJivoly monitored and m.m.igGd. At the 
miicro Um^l these forms of indivi(kialixalion merge into placement 
strategies thai adapt an entire course or sequence of courses for 
groups of sluchMils at different levels ot competency. 

Hefore dtsc:ussing this third, macro level and the main placement 
models it involves, it is usc'ful to indicate very briefly the develop- 
ments that have characteri/.ed the first two levels and to outline 
some edmrational and philosophical distinctions between these 
forms of indtviduali/ation and the placement strategies that apply 
to groups ot students. 

INSTKUCriONAL Saettler (IflKB) outlines the long history of 
TEClI\()L(XiV instructional technology and indicates the 

wide variety of developments in this fiidd. 
Audiovisual media are typically included 
under the heading of instructional technology, 
though they typically represent alternate means of presenting ma- 
terial rather than systematic, thiuiry-based methods of instruction. 
The nuiin systcMiiatic approaches are teaching machine's, pro- 
grammed instruction, and computer-assi.sted instruction ((lAI) - 
all can be referredMo as autoinstructional tc?chnic]ues. 

The basic characteristic of the autotnstructt(mal technicpies is to 
lead the studcnit step-by-step through a c:aYefully constructed .se- 
quence of explanations and questions. riH:ycling as necessary 'to 
insure that each ess(*ntial id(*a is mastered before moving on. All 
^u( h methods involvi^ the development of a program that deter- 
mines the exact content and sequence of material to be lc*arned. 

After a premature introduction (Pres.sey 1!)2(>). teaching ma* 
chines burst into education in the late 1f)5Us with the promi.se of 
highly efficient tutoring of students, thereby relieving teac hers for 
the more* creative interpersonal aspec:ts of teaching. The teaching- 
machine bubble burst largely because it was overblown by manu- 
facturers who found that it co.st more to build the machines than 
sc:hools were willing to pay. There were many compli(.ating factors, 
including lack of good programs to u.se on the machines. Also 
teaching machines proved to .be in an unhappy middle positicm. 
They lacked the portability of printed programmcMl matf*rials. and 
they lac:ked the unbounded flexibility of the computer. 

^ / 
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('(insf^(|inMilly. in the hilo VMiDs inlorosi focusnd on prognininiiMi 
niiilnri.ils and cfimpuler-tissisliHi instruction. Thv. latter is widisly 
asKiitiHMi to havn a very important futuro in nducation IxMiauso of 
tho poworot this instructional miuiium in roping with individual 
(lifforfnicos. Not only is tho computer ahli; to hranch in any diroo 
lion, it can adapt the instructional approach to special aptitudes, 
interests, or cognitive styles of !he student or nKrogni/e suhtle 
cognitive errors that may run Mirough different types of material. 
Hut these; capahilities require exceedingly complex programming 
as well as extensive collateral rese«m:h on the structure of individ* 
uai suhjiHls and how sti'dents ac()uire information generally. As 
most writers now acknowledge, applicaticms of (lAI are likely to he 
much slower than once hopiMl. 

A standard reference on teaching machines and programmed 
learning is a hook edited by Claser (l!)(i5) for the Department of 
Audiovisual Instructicm of the National Hducation Association. It 
includes chapters by outstanding authorities on such topics as in* 
structional theory and objectives, programming research and tef;h* 
niques. programming in particular subjin:! areas, and implementing 
progiammed instruction. Another book edited by Molt/.man (1070) 
is a valuable source of general information about C^AI. and Suppes 
and Morningstar IV172] de.scribe in sonie detail one of the most 
highly regarded (^Al developmental programs in the country. An- 
other useful general review of instructicmal technology is Klaus* 
(Hmfl) liook on instructional innovation and individualiZtition. The 
eftectiveness of various instructional media is reviewed in detail by 
Jamison. Suppes. and Wells (1074). 



(H.AS.SKOOM A .systems apprcMch to individuali;.ed instruo 

APPLICATIONS ticm in the classroom uses the basic principles 

of instructional tiMihnology hut applies them 
to .somewhat larger units of subject matter. 
Saettler (IfMiR) describ(!S sc>veral surprisingly 
early programs of individualized instruction fron) about l!)2(l. The 
scKialliid VVinncMka Plan was influential in that period. It illustrates 
three es.sential ingredients: units of in.struction that correspond to 
specific course objiM.tivfis and may extend from one le.s.s(m to .several 
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weeks, self-instructional materials that allow students to Hd\ran(:e 
at their own pace, and systematic testing to determine whether 
students have mastered sucrcessive units. Kersh (1965) speculates 
that more schools are finally shifting to this type of plan because of 
a renewed emphasis on subject matter and the availability of better 
selt*instructional materials and tests. 

Various innovators have rediscovered the Winnetka Plan or 
added to it over the past half ccHitury. but only in the ;)ast decade 
has there been substantial interest in the systems approach to indi- 
vidualized instruction. In- HHiH Keller described a widely imitated 
FiTsonali/ed System of Instruction IPSI) for colleg>level courses. 
The Keller plan emphasizes self-instructional programmed mate- 
rials, self-pac ing. unit mastery before advancing, ai d extensive ust? 
of pr(K:tors {or frequent testing, immediate^ scoring, and personal 
monitorirg and tutoring. (iCMierally similar pnigrams in chemistry, 
physics, statistics, psychology, electnmics. and histoy are dt»- 
scr>bed by Hunter (197:}). Klliott (1973). aVIyers (1970). Nlazzaro 
et al. HJI72). Morris (1973). and Woodbury {1971 ). 

Kulik. Kuliki and ("armichael (1974) reviewed a number of evalu- 
aticms of the P.SI approach in science courses. They Cfmcludcui that 
thf^ Keller plan is attractive to most students, the students work 
harder. Uh*\ that they learn more, and do usually make higher scores 
on contf^t examinations than students in regular sinJions.^ 
Ctougher (1971) outlines a numlMtr of such programs in foreign- 
language instruction that placid sptuiial cmiphasis cm the use of in- 
struc:tional tc>c:hnology. Finally, Johnson and )ohnson (1970) and 
KoucH:hc¥ and Pitman (1972) describe simplified gcmc^ral purpose 
approacJies that have been uscul experimentally in c:ommunity 
c:ollc^gc;s. Some community c:oll($ges have also uscul small units of 
matc^rial to allow students to c:cmstruc:t their own c;ourses (Lowell 
1972:()hlcmieier 1972). 

The most extcHisive (efforts to dev elop a systems approac:h to indi- 
vidualized instruc;tic)n havc^ Imcm in cHementary and seccmdary 

4. KviiiiMitly thi' Ki'Urr pliui diiii similar iiiHhoiis iif "iiHMiiilari/iii^" a i ciiirsi* an* 
pi|nallv ixipiiliir with I.M.iihy. Kulik iM al. rcpurl that (i\i*r HiH) sui.h (.oursi*.s havi* lM»c»n 
tli»vi»lopt^ii ill psyi hiihiKV •ildiiiv A iioliiiital ( j^ilrr fur IVrsoiiiiU/rii Inslriii.lion was 
i*.stahliKliiMi at CaMir^rliivvii Hiiivrrsily in 1M7.{ In IhsHt this iiHiviviiriil .Sim^ Diaiiioiui 
i*t 111 (]>»7'M fur an pmpIIimiI i^xainpli* nl tmivt^rsily it^iiliT that siippurls l\w lit** 
vitlopiiiiMil oi iii(itviciuaii/(Mi (.(iiirsi»K within (li»partiiii»iits 
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edui.iilion. Brink's {iU7«) proi^ides an excellent genenil desc:ription; 
iin e.spiH:ii)lly noteworthy iipplication has become known as Indi- 
vidually Prescribed Instruction (Glaser 1U68; landvall and Cux 
im>»: Kindvall. Cox. and iJolvIn 197U). Initial work on the IIM proj* 
ect involved the idi>nliticalion ot 4:iU spcHiific insliuctional objec- 
tives in oinnienlarv inathi^matics for grades K-B. Instrnctional ma- 
terials prepared for llu^si! objiH;lives were grouped into 88 units 
arrant^nd in hierarchical order. An t^ssenlial fealunMif the program 
is the removal of grade boundaries and arbitrary time limits so that 
students can move at their own pace. Since students muster each 
unit in turn, progress is measured by the number of units ccmi- 
pletecL 

In this systems approach Insling and instruction are inseparable 
aspf^cls of the snmn process, not separate acliviti(^s. For each unit 
thrrc; is a pre-test^and a post-lost in nssenlially parallel form. For 
eac h objective lh;;re is a "curriculum-iMnhedded** mastery test. 
Figure 10 illustrates iHttsystnmiilic maruinr in \vhic:h student.: move 
through the succo.ssivo units with full understanding of goals, per- 
formance on particular objnclivns and units, iind progre.ss in the 
course. This .system illustrates i|uiti; well \\w basic sti^ps in the 
inslruc linnal model discussed earlier. 

As (iooley and (Uaser (UHifl) havn discussi'd, oiii; of the most 
demanding aspocis of individually prnscribiMl instruction is in!;r)i- 
toring the indepeiulontly paced activilic^s of ii nuiubiT cif sliiderils 
simultaneously. In Iho IPI program this is l.ngoly ii computer o^iera- 
tion that stores and retrinvns detailiMl inlormation niuthe horning 
aud testing history of each studrnC signals dec rsion points for the 
ttMi.hcT, summari/.ns information relev.int to instructional doci- 
sions. lUid suggests possibl'^ assignments lor luillipr work. In other 
words the computer plays a critical supporting Mile in niiuiiiging 
the inslruc ticaial system. 

Projijcl PLAN (Flanagan 1971 ) is .motlien omprehensive systems 
approac:h that makes lie.ivy use ol the i.nmputer tor instrui.tion.d 
manugi^nuMit. PLAN is a tnore ambitious <ii:ti\ ity ini. hiding instrui - 
lion in language arts, .six.inl studies, .science, .nnl nnilhc^malics in 
gnules PLAN also placets t.nnsiileriible einphiisis on (Mluca- 

tional and career development. It in( C)rporllW^s rnutine report.s that 
evaluate the student s progress anci coursework in relaticm to the 
implicit recpiirenufhts of previously stateil plans. .Accordingly! the 
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FIGURE 10: Instructional process flowchart for the IPI procedure 
(Adapted from Glaser and Nitko 1971) 
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studont may receive signals suKK^'sting additional work in certain 
areas, deficiencies that must be removed, alternate plans that mi»ht 
be c:onsidered, and so on. 

These various applications make it clear that adjusting instruc- 
tion to individual differences oc:curs at two stages. In framing the 
sc:ope of this discussion in Chapter 1 (see Figure 1). two stages 
were distinguished: (1) grouping procedua's for adapting to indi- 
vidual differences, and (2) various forms of individualization that 
can ocrcur within groups. These two stages appear formally in the 
IPI procedure shown in Figunt 10. Students are first placed at an 
appropriate level in the curriculum, and instruction is then indi- 
vidually prescribed on the basis of individual competencies. This 
proc:edure may require two stages of testing: placement and diag- 
nostic:. This report is primarily concerned with the former. Whether 
students also need to be routed to a second, diagnostic stage of 
testing depends on the level of individualization anticipated. Five 
levels can be di.stinguished: 

1. No individualization -uniform pace, lectures, etc. for all stu- 
dents, 

2. TVaditional efforts to identify and correct weaknesses of indi- 
vidual students through informal conferences, special assignments* 
etc. 

Placement^of students into alternete groups depending on level 
of competency in the subject matter. This type of individualization 
may be enhanced by (4) or (5) below. 

4. Spec:ial diagnosis and prescription of work units to meet spe- 
cific course objectives (e.g., Keller plan). 

5. Restructuring of entire course sequence so that each student 
proceeds c:ompletely independently of others (IPK PLAN). 

Kach of these five levels of individualization obviously includes 
eac:h level above it. For example, in a modularized course the first 
step would be to give students credit for modules already mastered 
-i.e., place? them at an appropriate point in the internal sequence 
of the course. How far it is advisable or possible to go with the more 
struc:tured forms of individualization depends on the peculiarities 
of the subject, the obj{:c:tives of the course, tirid the limitations of 
the approach generally. 
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LIMITATIONS There ar« obvious limitations in the extent to 

which the micro and systems approach to in- 
dividualized instruction is applicable to 
higher education. There are philosophical ob- 
jections that center especially on educational 
technology (e.g., Thelen 1963: Epperson and Schmuck 1969). And 
there are practical problems related to the nature and structure of 
higher education (see especially Ebel 1972b; Steiner 1970). 

Critics of educational technology and individualized instruction 
question the whole process of setting specific behavioral goals and 
designating particular subject matter to be acquired in fulfillment of 
those goals. Such an assumption, it is argued, implies a stable truth 
that has only to be defined by some elite expert. A more tangible 
problem is the fact that instructional goals in higher education typi- 
cally refer to larger blocks of a subject and often cannot be easily 
sorted into an optimal sequence and compartmentalized in the 
small packages with which Individualized instruction best deals. 
Stated another way. education is not the same as training; it requires 
a broader philosophical rationale than successful acquisition of a 
specific narrow competency or limited skill. 

Other criticisms center on the matter of student participation. 
Programmed instruction is often viewed as an isolated activity that 
provides insufficient opportunity for the student to learn how to 
Inarn, learn through socialization, participate in goal setting, and 
imagine new uses of knowledge. Similar objections can be directed 
to any self-contained instructional system not especially responsive 
to the unexpected. Some have made the point that individualized 
instruction is. in fact» quite standardized in important respects. 
And there are other realities; the more elaborate approaches to in* 
dividualization can be quite expensive (Gougher 1971). 

These shortcomings are perhaps overstated, especially when jux*^ 
taposed with the too frequent failure of students to learn the bare 
essentials of a course -essentials that may be necessary to under- 
stand the next course. The most effective compromise may be 
improved methods of placing students according to competency in 
broadly structured units of instruction. If this first stage of adjust* 
ing to inui^Mdual differences is handled well» there is less need for 
the second. A tradition of grouping students through placement is 
thoroughly embedded in current practices, facilities, and curricu* 
lum: The developments in instructj^npl theory suggest how the 
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tti(:tic:s of such placoment can bo iinprovod. 

From this point thont ant thn^t? useful ways to discuss placumont: 
(1) gonorni phicomnnt tactics. (2) placomont in siibjnct tinUis. and 
(3) typos of applications (modols). To avoid rodundancy tlioso must 
bo takon up ono by ono. oven though oach is best understood attor 
discussion ol tho other two. So the next concern here is how the 
instructional model just outlined can be joined with decision 
theory to suggest sound placement tactics. 



PLACEMENT The lumM ot individuah/.ed instruction 
TACTICS described tends to create; its own 

curriculum <tructure through the de- 
velopment of sequences of units, in 
fac:t. the application of instructional 
technology and a systems approacii to instruction mon) or less 
necessitate breaking down the boundaries of conventional c:oll(^Ke 
courses (Clooley and (!laser 19(>9). But it can be assumed that most 
collogoK. for good reasons already stated, will maintain existing 
course structures in large part for the fon\seeable future, in any 
event, interest here is in how to plac:e students into groups for most 
effective instruction. 

1'^*e problem thcMi is to take the useful ideas from individualized 
instruction and apply tliem to group adaptations to individual 
(differences within the existing context of higher education. So we 
*M;xt have to look at the existing structure, particularly w*ith respiKit 
to Ihv. types of placement diHrisions colh^gc^s typically maki;. the 
nature (if course s(H|ueiiC(^s.Hnd how those se(|illfni:(;s vary from one 
subjisct toanotlier. 



TYPKS i)V Sincii there an? various ways in which col- 

l)K(MSI()NS legi?s gnuip students in order to adapt to indi- 

vidual differen(:(^s. tliere are myriad d(M:isions 
tliat might bn ni<ulf? with n^spect to any partio 
ular student. T\\\s is especially true of enter- 
ing students who arrive? witli mixed liackgrounds. V^lrious terms 
are applied loos(?ly to this (h?(:ision-makiiig. Imt plact?iii(?nt is prob- 
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ably tho most cdniiiHUK In t.u! frainowork doviHopod h(!m (soo 
Table 2) placement has a fairly Hxplic:it moaning. Clonsoquinitly 
this is a i:onvoiiiont plac:o to look at tho sorts of Hocisions that miKht 
bo invoivod in dovolopinga studont\s program, and distinguiKhing 
whlc:h of thoso docisions aro, for purposes of this roport, placomont 
d(H:isions. 

It is important to recognise that reforonc:e is made; hero to doc:i- 
sions that hingoon individual difforoncos in Itiarning capability or 
acquired competoncios. This discussion (ioes not include d4!cisions 
conct^ruing career goals, desreu plans, or optional courses that n;- 
fleet individual differences in aspirations and interests. In Chapter 
1 such decisions were ternusd **elec:tive options** -an important 
but quite different means of adjUvSting higher educ ation to indivMl- 
uul differences. 

With that significant ((ualification. Figure? 11 illustrates alternate 
treatment models as a Stsries of ch^iisicuis in the educational guid- 
anc:e of an entering student who faces broad program options as 
wed! as a number of more sp(!i:inc options with respect to individ* 
ual c:ourst!s. This prototype arbitrarily inc:ludes four courses in the 
* regular** curriculum. At cac:h decasion point the circled number 
indicates which alternate triiatment modc^l (from Table 2^) isappli* 
c:able. The particular models illustrated for each c:ourse are some- 
what 'Arbitrary: in general, most of the models an^applicuibletoany 
c:ourK(s. 

Th(! first dec:ision one might normally consider is wKether the 
studcuit is eligible for advanced standing (Model 11). Other general 
dec.isions with broad program implic:ations an» whether the student 
should follow some spec:ial program for (example, an honors (7) or 
compensatory program (H). Assuming the student follows the reg- 
ular program, a number of dec:isions might apply to individual 
c:f)urses. 

In Knglish two pc^ssibie decisions are illustrated. One is whc^ther 
th(! student shouid be placed in a nmuMiial or regular cimrse (4). 
Another is whether tiie student should be extanpted from the r«»g- 
ular fiourse on the basis of demonstrated ccunpetency and moved 
over to an altc^rnate course (perhaps designated ' honors**) that 
might include a good dc>al of enrichment or c cmslitute a diffenait 
course altogether. In either event this latter lecision does not. in 
this context, involve plac:ement because^ there is no common sub- 
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FIGURE 11: Illustration of alternate treatment models as a series 
of decisions that might be made concerning the program of an enter- 
ing student (Circled numbers refer to models) 
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ject*niattor criterion to evaluate the outcome of the two tioatments 
(see Model 9). 

The decision indicated in mathematics is a placement decision 
(3). Even ^hough students are placed in different c:ourses, the sec* 
ond course ii^ the sequence provides a common criterion to evalu- 
ate ihe outcome of the alternate tn^atments. Similarly, in chemistry 
the decision to put a student in a regular course or one that is faster 
or slower is also a placement decision (5) because students at differ- 
ent initial levels of competency end up completing the same sub- 
ject matter The second pair of alternatives ir chemistry also in- 
volves putting students in alternate sections of the same course, but 
in this case the two treatments involve a variation in teaching 
methods (1), apd students are assigned on the basis of learning 
capability rather than placed according to acquired competency. 

Three types of decisions are illustrated in the case of foreign 
language: the same sort of placement decision (3) as in mathe- 
matic:s, and two others. The placement decision involves placing 
the student somewhere w ilhin the French sequence. If the student 
is given credit for the language requirement and takes no more 
French, then there is an exemption decision (10) that differs from 
the placement dec:ision primarily in the lack of any common 
achievement criterion following the exemption/no exemption 
alternatives. French II provides that common subsequent criterion 
to evaluate the plac:ement decisions repre. ented by (:M. 

The t:hoice between French and Chinese is a rather different 
situation. Model 6 refers to selective sectioning. In this illustration 
this means Mini the faculty regards Chinese as a very difficult course 
and c»dmits oniy students who have sufficient demonstrated apti* 
tude to handle the course satisfactorily. If admission to the course 
in Chinese were not selective, the choice between French and Chi- 
nese would reduce to an elective option and would not be of con- 
cern here. 

Figun^ 11 illustrates the variety of decisions that might be in- 
volved in constructing one student s program and helps to distin* 
guish the particular placement decisions covered in this chapter 
from somewhat similar models discussed in other chapters. The 
c.immon characteristic of the three placement models is that each 
involves placing students tvithin a course sequence. Students 
placed in alternate treatments reach a cdmmon end-of-^equence 
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cTilorion in diffnronl jiniDunls of liino-oillinr hocausn ihoy nnlorod 
»l dilfonnit points (ns in vorticul siu:lioninH or ronunliation) or 
biMuiuso thoy piocoedcnl iit ililforont nitos (as in parod inslruction). 
So pliicomont (iKvays involves a decision rn^ardiiig a shorl s«- 
quoni:o vorsiis a long soquonrn. Tho rationale for rffw:livc! place?- 
nH?nt nuisl, tlu?n?forn, revolvo around tho question of how to idnn- 
tify those individuals who oURht to no throufih the shorter or longer 
sequ(Mic:u. 



YllK Ti l doing hark to the decisifHi theory of Chapter 

RATIONALK I\ 2, the rationale; for c^ffcMitive placement is 
PLACKMKNT cMicompassed in the notion of the trait treat- 

nient interac:tion (TH). Any time different 
students are placed in different treatments in 
order to facilitate optimal achievenuMU^4'here is an implicit as- 
sumption that the trait and the treatment interact, and the useful- 
ness of the whole placement prmiedur?* rests on that assumpticm. 
Fifjun? 12 illustrates the 1TI assumption. 

I he regression lines indicate what level of criterion achievenuMit 
can be expculed of students who score at different levels on \\m 
placumr?nt test. Line A-» shows that reliitionship for students who 
go through a short sequence; line C-I) shows \\w relationship -for 
students vvjui go through the long sequence. The fjRuro indicates 
that studfMits who score low on the placenient test ought to he 
placi«l in the longer sequence and students who score high ought to 
he plactMi in the shorter sequence. This procredure places students 
in treatments so that the achievement lev-^l of the total group is 
mdic:iited h ' ^» solid portirms of the lines Tfuis the good and tfie 
poor students hoth achieve at a higher hsvel than would be expected 
if idl went through a common sequence of intermetliate length. 

The figure makes explicit the fact that the regression liiu\s have to 
cross if the placement pnH:edure is to n.suh in greater overall 
achievement. It also niakcis explicit the fpcl that uiule> these cir- 
cumstances differential placement is necc\ssary if instruction is to 
he effective for students at low and high levels of competCMicy (.dso 
see Figures 2 to 4 and accompanying disc;ussicHi). 

Now the question is what sort of plac:emeiit test and what sort of 
sequences are likcdy to produce this *nV Instructional tlieory de- 



scTibiHl in Iho first piirt of this chapiter spihhs to provide the bt^st 
answor to that quostion. The instructional modH of CaKne, Claser 
and olhrrs lays ^rirat stn!ss on thr ^mp(^rtanc:o of studonts' mastnr- 
ing all till? siicci^ssivo soKnunits of an ordoriul instructional sis 
qiiiMu:o. For most studonts it is difficult to skip over material or to 
nuift'.H normal progress when there are critical holes in prior prep- 
aration. So the effective placement tactic should be to find out 
where the studi;nt is in the instruc:ti Mial sequence and then pre- 
scribe a(*cordin)Lly. 

This tactic implic^s an emphasis not only on what the student 
knows, but also on the nature of the alternate instructional treat- 
ments. Notit:e what is likely to happen in Figure 12 when the place* 
ment test ancl the instructional treatments are can^fully tuned, one 
to the either. Students who demonstrate pour preparation on i\ 



FIGURE 12: Illustration of the TTI assumption in tht case of ' 
placement 
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plucomont tnst will profit from a longer instructional soqunnco if it 
teaches them what they need to know. If the placement test indi- 
c:ates that they already know the extra material of the longer se- 
quence, then that treatment is likely to n«ult in bomdom, poor 
study habits, and so on. On the other hand the shorter isequenco 
assumes that students know the material in the test, so success in 
that sequence is very dependent on a high placement sc:ore. If the 
pl«c:ement tes. is properly tuned to measun; the different achieve- 
ment levejs of the shorter and longer sequences, one regression line 
should be steep and the'other flat -producing the essential TTI of 
an effective phK:ement procedure. One further implicaticm is that 
eff(K:tivf^ placement procedures depend on the nature of the in- 
structional sequencf^ As one might suspect fmm the diversity of 
subject matter in higher education, there are important variations 
amT>ng different course sequences. 

TYPKS Oh College catalogs ordinarily make two distinc- 

COIIRSK tions in specifying course series. One is 

SKQUKNCKS whether (me course is prerequisite to another: 

e.g., the .student must take Mathematics 104 
before Physics 201. Another usual distinction 
is whether two or more courses form a numbered series in a partic- 
ular subject area: e,g.. Psychology 101, 102. etc. Thes^ distinctions 
are fine for curriculum construction and educational bookkeeping, 
but neither is especially useful for the purposes of this report. 

Such distinctions are unreliable in considering placement strate- 
gies b.H:ause they do not necessarily indicate any particular func- 
tional relationship between successive courses. A numbered series 
may imply nothing more than administrative convenience, and a 
pnjrequisite series does not always mean that there is any substan- 
tial amount of positive transfer from the first to the second course. 
In fact, a favorite traditional topic of faculty conversation is whether 
some particular prerequisite requirement can be justified. 

Figure 13 illustrates three types of relationships among succes- 
sive courses. Eacji type has different Implications for .sorting stu- 
dents into alternate treatments. The ordered series ccmsists of 
courses normally taken in a particular order, but the content of the 
courses (a, b, c. etc.) is largely nonoverlapping. For example, P.sy- 
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choloiiy 201 may bo prorcH]uisito to FHycholoKV 202 and it may be 
desirable to take thorn in that ordor« hut success in the S(H:ond 
course is not critically dependent on having taken the first. That is, 
with ifxtra work or by concentrating on certain aspects of Psychol- 
ogy 202, a student may be able to compensate for not having had 
Psychology 201. 

The important thing about the ordered series is that the suc:cos- 
sive courses are not enough dependent, one on the other, to form a 
sequence in the sense the term is used here. In general, this means 
that Psychology 203 is an insensitive criterion for evaluating alter- 
nate treatments at earlier stages in the series. Lacking such a cri- 
terion, a more appropriate approach to exempting part or all of the 
courses in an ordered series is Model 10. 

hi a segmented sequence, however, there is an important ciegree 

Figure 13: Three types of relationships among successive courses 
(content represented by a, b, c, etc.) 
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cif ovorliip iinci mutual clo|iiMHiiMu:i! bolwcuiu siiccossivi! ccuirsos. 
Tho soKinoiitocl .soc|uenr:o illuslmlml in Fijiunj la includes a ru- 
mcMiial luuirse folhiwml by n^K^ilar inathonuitics courses. Tho c:on- 
toiit of prociilculus is reprosoiilcul by a, b, and c. In tbis paradigm, 
a. c:. and u roprosent cTilical knowlodfto and skills tbat link th« sts 
qiic!nc:c!. Mow s|H?rifii:ally, the i:nmpotonc:ios implied by c: arc essen- 
tial for suc:i:essful performancie in c:al(:ulus, but formal instruction 
in those competencies may oc:c:ur largely in pre-caic:ulus. Tbis seg- 
mented sequence displays a hierarcbical struc:turo at a macTo hjve! 
and roprf\senls tbe n?lationship typically assumed in most c:loselv 
linked prerequisite courses. 

A- more specialised type of cJosnly linked course sequenc:e is 
representefl by tbe bomogenenus sequence sbown in Figure In 
tbis sequence, bands a, l>, c:, and d represent particular skills and 
types of content tbat run tbrougb several successive c:ourses: Frencb 
Ml, IIL Tbe bomogeneous sequenc:e tends to cbaracteri9!e foreign* 
language instniction wbere tbe same skills are empbasiml in 
Frencb 11 as in Frencb I (e.g., vocabulary, grammar, oral expression, 
etc:.). Hi(!rarc.bic:al .struc:tures^aro represented witbin tbc«se bands, 
but at tbc! macTO level this type of sec]uenc:e is not crbaractc^rized by 
discrete skills or packagers of c:ontent tbat are taken upand mastc^red 
in suc:c:c\ssive c:our.ses. Tbe segmented secjuencre does have? tbat 
bierarc:hic:al c:barac:teristic and is especially evid($nt in c:losely 
linkcul c:ours(!s in matliematics and sc:ienc:e\vbic:b'tend to be highly 
structured. Another uscjful way .o distinguish the two is to ask whaf 
a student knows when be has proc:ecidi!d part way through c?ac:h. In 
the segmentcfd .sequence he perhaps knows a and b but not c:and d. 
In the bcmiogcMieous .sequence he knows a, b. c:, and d Jo a c:ertain 
extent. 



THE NATURK Having established the c:cmnec:tion between 
OK A VALID dec:ision theory and instruUional theory, and 
PLACEMENT having distinguished two types of course se- 

TVST quences within wbic:h placement operates, it 

is now po.HsibIe to draw more specific c:onc:lu- 
sions rc?gnrding the sort of plac:emenl tests tbat are likely to prove 
most effec:tive and how such te.sts are best validated. The following 
c:cin.sii citations tend to ^Jpply to plac:ement generally, though .some 
qualifications are mentioned as the individual models are disc:ussed 
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in the following Hoctions. 

Of the two types of sequences, plai:ement is simpler in the homo- 
Keneous sequcmce Imcause test subscores do not need to c:orrespond 
to particular segments of the sequence. The basic: requirement is to 
use a placement test that represents appropriately the various skills 
and types of content that run through the sequence so that student 
competency can be accurately matched with c:ourse level. This is 
typically what is done in lanKuage placement, and there is rela- 
tively little complication c:onc:erninK the content of the test. In such 
placement a primary question is how cutting scores should be set 
for verticuil sei:tioning (see Model 3|. 

Placement is more often applied within sequences that are as- 
sumed to be segmented. As already noted, most current instruo 
tional theory assumes that most subject matter can be organized as 
a segmented sequence of topic:s, and (bat learning is most effective 
when instruc:tion is so organi'/ed. Furthermore, placement within 
the segmented sequence is more Cbmplicated and <ubject jto abuse. 
Qmsequently it is the more interesting of the two types of se- 
quenc:cs and the more fruitful to examine. 

All the previous discussion of instructicmai theory and decision 
theory suggests that one simple working tactic is most likely to pro- 
duce a trait-treatment interac:tion- i.e.. effnc:4ive ditferential place- 
ment. That tac:tic: is to place the student in the instructional se- 
quence just ahead of what he knows, or c:onverscly. move him back 
as necessary to pick up essential material rhat has not been mas- 
tered adequately. It is obvious that the content of the test. must be 
carefully referenc:ed to the diHtision involved. If the decision is 
whether to place a student in prec:alculus orcalculus (see Figure? 13) 
then the- test must c;over the content of thn precalculus course (a. 
b. c). 

The sc^gmented sequence in Figure 13 includes a remedial course, 
since there often is the question of whether incoming freshmen 
well enough prepared to enter the first cioursc? in a given'sequence > 
particularly in basic courses like mathematics and English. There 
are enough unique educational and administrative issues regarding 
remedial work to warrant treating it as a special form of placement 
(Model 4). but for many purposes it js useful to note that placement 
out of remedial is c:omparable to placement out of precalculus or 
placement out of calculus. 

So actually there is a series of basically comparable placemAt 
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docisioiis within the sm|iiiMH;iK whether Ici phico stiuionls h\ riMius 
diiil or prci:iih:uhis. m priHialculus or ciiicuhis. iiiul in Cilcuhis I or 
(liihuiliis II While pliiciement is actuiilly a mallisr of moving slu- 
fliMils torwiini or backward from the **normaP' point of iMilry in a 
snqucMiciN it is useful lo think of the series of decision points as each 
involving the question of whether the student should ho moved for* 
ward or not. Then the optimal test for each diu:ision point is a test 
tailonul to tiie content of the pnureding course. The ohvious impli- 
ctaticm is that an effiKitive placenu^nt ti^st for a si^gmentfui sequence 
must hav(t appropriati^ part-scorns mli?vai\t to thi^ c ontent at differ* 
ent levels if the test is to \w usi^d with maximun effectiveness at 
more than one decision point. 

Mow does one establish that a placiunent ti^st s etiMctive for the 
purpo.se that is to .say. valid for placc^miMitV The fore^oiuK sugKOSts 
that there are basically two methods: ( 1 ) diunonstrating a TYl or (2) 
establishing content validity. It should corneas no surpriseth.it the 
first is the riKionmumded method but also the most difficult and the 
least likely to Im> employed in actuiil pra(:tif:e. ^n fact, published in- 
stances are c)uite rare. 

To valid.ite a placement test by demonstrating a TH. one would 
imiceed along the lines suggested in (Chapter 2. If the pla(^Mnent de* 
cision poitvt involved precnhiulus and calculus, a test including 
content a. b, c would be ailministered before instructicm to two 
groups: to one group that suhsmpiently took precalf:ulus followed 
by calcuhis and to another grouf^ that went directly into calculus. 
For each group separately, the test would he correlated with final 
a(;hievement in cah ulus. Kvidtmc e that the test is viilid for making 
placiiment dei:iKionsat that particufar point in the .sequence would 
be based on finding differential regression |pri?di(.tion) for thi! two 
groups (like that shown in Figure 12)/* 



f> As .1 rrlini'tni'til il ni.iv In' tli.it Ihi* Im's! pnssihli- pl.u fniiMit mhmsu n'siill 

IriHii wri^lilitn{ «i. |i. .mil i tur ni.iximiMti ttnilii|ili> i iirri*l.it">ti wall in ih mIiis 

.It hii'Vi'tiH'tit liir IIhim' t.ikiit^ till' short siM|nriii r. 'I'his proi njiiri^ iniMtil lir iipliiii.il 
tint lii'i iilisi- it \ irhis il lii^hrr I iirrt'l.il'nii lirlwriMi Ihr ti'sl <it)il .1 1 rilrinHi lint lifi .iiist* 
I. priidiii i-s lilt' M.irtii iil.ir tvpr fil pl.ii iMiii'tit si nri* lli.il is ninst liki'lv In ii)«-tililv sln- 
itfiilsultiivvHI !«■ ilillrmitiiillviiflc'c li'i! Iiv phti i'iiumiI <iI laii* ii'vi'lnr tlir hIImt riiiis. 
sliltirtir. Si iitiii): hij^li Uvjili SIM li ,1 vvriuliti'il si nriM VViiiilil In ivi'll in .111 .iiiv.ini 
M'l linn, vvhilr tlitisr st nrtn^ Inu wnuhl In* tin- lii*s| 1 .iriijiil.iii's tiir .ii.liirv ni^ ni.isttTv 
if put in .1 SIM linn wlirn- ihi'V 1 Mlitd 1 otri'i t llirir lirhl inn irs Thr rlliM I Wnnlil hr.i 
strrp rr^rrsstiiji liiir hir till' sli'irl M'ipii'iii r InMltni nl .iini .1 fl.it Inn* Un \Uv Iiiiik sr 
i|iii'ni r Irr.ilnirtit 1 r . .in I'llit livr Tl 1 
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Tho uutrv pr.M liciii nu^thoci dI x.ilifliitinj^ a phit cnninil lost (for Ihi; 
s.inu' pnM .ili iilns vs. iiiili ulus (locision) vvouhl hr to eslnblish i|s 
fiDHlonl v.iliflily. Thv nsu.il .uul pssc'nli.il vv.iy o\ floinn thiit is Id 
rxiiinim> llw tost and cciinp.irii its contont Willi thr pnM:iih:iilus 
i:oursi5. AiHilluT .ippro.ii:h tti t.uiilrni validilv vvonhl Uv, In <:nrn?liito 
scores on l\w lest willi lin.il .ii lnovcMnnnl in priM:,il<;nlns lor sludimts 
who h.ivi* iust lakt^n Hum nurM; («^llt!n iialiiMl i:nnc.urr(Mil validity) A 
Uinh (.nrnOalinn suk^(»s|s nsi4ul (:nrri\spon(liMH.(Hit vi'iifinil by <;<hi- 
t(tnl analysis) thon]L>h a nioch^sl corrt^lalioii i:onhi simply uuuiW thai 
thiMionrsr i;rall(^s arr iMirnli.ihl(\ or basnd on i^xlr.innons ronsidtsra- 
lions liki' whcMhi^r \\w slndiMit altc^ndc^d i lasscvs n^Kularly or hanthvl 
in rrpnrls i.n linii'. \u\v that a prodii tivr currrlalinn hHwcMMi pn;- 
iialf.nlns ai hii^vi^nuMil and a IrsI adininislPHMl hrlorr llu^ prcMialcii- 
lus I nursi cfops not. in and ol itsidlfstahlisln.nntiMil v.ilidily or any 
sort ol pl.M.iMiMMil validity. 

*riH* hasii: point is that \hv placi^incMit infMsnn; imnls iwhn.iKood 
incliiiator ol whrthor tin; .stndiint knows the niatrri d c:ovrrrd in tho 
prnrah.nlus c;onrsi?. The hest way to dotrnninp that i^ to look at the 
p!ai:;!niont iniMsnn;. All this siunns str.iiKhlforw.ird nouf4h. hot it 
hrlii>s (.onunon practices «nnl assnniptinns. liills | Im; l) iilors to tin? 
convenlional .ippro.ich to placc^inent .ind qunslicnis its us(*liilne.ss. 
II is ilouhttnl lh.it any writer h.is artii:nlatt>(l .1 conviMticni.d ap- 
proach in any d<M«iiL hnt in nuist ciairsi; so(|n(Mu:i>s (ntlH^r than 
foreign lanKti«iK<'s) it nn!L>ht h(Mlc^scrillod as iollows. 

Most incoming Ireshnnm take the n?iL»nl.ir Course A in a parti<:n- 
lar .sequenc'-. though th«? lacnity recoKni/es that the rej4uhir iiourse 
is rep<?titive Inr some students .ind too dillii nit l<ir others. So an 
ai:hievenM»nt test th.it .seems to he generally relev.oit is used to pre- 
dict «»r.ules in Course A. And in onler to nt^\ improved prediction, 
other nuMsnres lik«» ln«h si hoid rank iv class or adini.ssions test 
scores in.iy he used to 1 nmpote a nuiltipir 1 onvhition IVedii tions 
thus derived .iie u.seil to identity the most aide stuiliMits to t.ike an 
advam cd conrsM while the least ahle are pl.iceil in a remeili.d sei - 
lion There are sevend shortcmninHS lo this rinitine applii atioo oi 
llii' pri*diction nioilid. 

I'irst. it does not ivst.ihlish validity ol the pl.iciMnent te.st in any or 
thi? senses discusseil .ihove. Seconij. i( attempts to eMiploy the same 
placiMOiMit v.iri.dili' lor decisicuis at two li'vels evi'n thon^h the 
necctssary iolonuiitiini is usu.dly ilirtpriMit. Third, the |L»ener.d ap- 
proach, ivspeciallv the use ol mnltij>!i» 1 onelatiiuc hivs prinmry 
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slri'ss (HI .ichinvlnn '"kH «:«»rmliilicHis «!Vimi IIioukI) v.iriniis ivritors 
(SIM? Cli.iplrr 2] h.ive <>inph.isi/.(!(l Ihut citrnil.itinn.ii U:\v\ is lutt ii 
critic .il c.cinsi(l<>i-iili(in in |)lii(:(>m(Mit. Koiirlh. lhi> loncltMuiy lc« iiso 
HoiuT.il iihilily iiuMsiros r»?diH:»!.s Iho lik(>lihocui cil idttiilHyiiiHlhoso 
Piirlit iil.ir stti(ii>iits vvim .in; ((((ticitiiil or iiciviincu'ci in sp»M:ilic: siib- 
ni.illiT .ind i:,im pnilit nicist fnnn dilionMiliiil pLicitsnmnl. lists of 
nnillipit; nusi-'.irijs nwwW \o ln»iKlil«m ii cuirrul.ilion pnibiihly ro- 
«ln«:i?s suc h (liscriniiii.ilinK v.ilm? by »mnv«!rtinn l\w pLicuMiutnt vjiri- 
.ibli» Ici .1 MHMsiiri* cil ^«»n»?riil iibilily r.ilbur Ibini sp(!c:in»: knc»\vli!d}«« 
.mil skills n?pri?.si!nti!c| in tlMM:ours»?. I'iflh. \vb»!ii .1 itLicionutnl lusl is 
iml .1 r.iii nnMsnr»! cil Ibi! knc)\vl»!cl«»,» iinci skills nspn^snnlnd in ii 
« :«»urs»'. ibi> ij.si is .1 l»!ss clc>tiMisibli> b,isis tor \Viiivinn Ibiil |Kirlic:nliir 
conrsr r(!C|uir(>ni(>nl IctrcinKrist! pur|tosi>s. 

rbi»M» v,iri»ins slidrhioniinKs cif .; cionviMilioniil prrdiclion iip- 
pni.ic:b un(li>rliMi! lbi> Ih.il |)l.i(:i!nu;ni is biisii:iilly an inslriM - 
tiitn.il slr.ili'ny. (:«»nsc?c|Ui;iilly. |tlii(:i>nii>nl pnM:«Mlur»»s niusi Ih» pri- 
ni.irily ccinjuTMiMl ivilli ivlial slnclimls kismv. wImI inslnii liiuiiil 
.illiTn.ilivt's llH'y should follow, .mil wb.il ouli cmios ni .dlitniiitt? 
trcilniiiuls IIhw .in?. Thi? lori'mnnH disciussion li.islH!i?n c:onc:«?rn»?d 
Willi bow to m>| .1 v.did ni(?iisuri! oi wbiil slndrnls know. In tb«? b»l- 
lowiuM di.s( i.ssitin ol |tlii(:(?nii!!it in siib|i?( I lifbls. it is .ipp.iri?nt tbiit 
tin? probb?ni v.irii?s iicro.ss discipliuns. 
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PLAGIUM KNT to now this ».b.ipt»?r Ikis lM?»?n utu- 

IN SI irijKCT «:«'rn«'d with (irincipirs th^it .in? m?in?r.iliy 

I' lFLDS iippli<:iibb? to pl.i(;i!mi?nt. I':vi?ry spcicitic 

in.st.inct? ot |>lii(:(?nu>nt will ditltT koiik?- 
wli.it d(!|)(>ndinK o' f bo p.irtic:ul.ir c:ours«? 
involn'tl. Wit bin tb»? liniiti?d si:u\u> ol tliis r»?porl it is Jibvioiisly not 
po.s.KibIc to t.iki! up (l( t.iih'd siibst.intivi? ( (insiili?r.itions in ditb>n?nt 
idursi's. iml it is di sinibli! to ':oiniii(?nt bri«?lly on sonii? n«?iM?riil 
w.iys in whicb pl.n:(;nH?nt \.iri»!s .u.niss bro.id subjoi.t tinlds. In so 
doinK lbi?ri? is littir point in trying Ui nivrr Uvrv tin? njlnviiut ro- 
si'.in.b in subi«'«:t li«'bls |»iirtly bi!( .iii.si? fbi?ri? b.is b(?i!n liiniti?d «?• 
M?.in.li lb.it is I'spt'cLilly pi>rtiiu>nt t«» p.irti»:ul.ir subii?»;ts. iind j.iirtly 
Im»c .lusi! most ol Hi»! studii?s th.it iniKlit bf nii?nti(tn(>(l .in? disc:us.si?(| 
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in some other c:oiile\l. Ihil Tahle H summari/.os a number ot n^ports 
Ihiil pertain to placement in mathematics, science, foreign ian- 
KUii);es. and Kn^hsh. Most of these reports ari empirical placement 
studies, hut in order to provide a more useful reference to work in 
these suhjecl fields, there are tilso included a few general discus- 
sions of placement in \\w fields indicated and a lew selected refer- 
ences on nidivi(hiali'/ed instruction. 

Mathematics and science. The problemsof placement in mathe- 
matic:s and sc:iencf? are generally similar. The subject matter tends 
to be highly structured, and this structure is reflected in fairly clear 
hierarchical .sequences of courses (e.f*.. see Mathemi^tical Associa- 
tion of America 1(^72). (bourse se(]uences tire usually segmented in 
the sense th«it success in one is definitely dependent on satisfactory 
performance in a preriMpiisite. At the same time both mathematics 
and the sciences provich* an assortment of specialized service 
courses that do not necessarily fall within a presc.ribed sequence. 

One apparent difference in mathematics and science instruction 
at the freshman le^'el is a tradition ot stiirtin^ st>:(hMits in miitbe- 
mati(.s at severed levels, while a freshman scienc:e course is more 
likely to bet^in at the be^inninK regardless of whether incioming s tu- 
dents have had any work in the area or not. This is pc^rhaps related 
las cause or effect) to the tact that mathematics instructicm has 
moved more definitely to the identrfic:ation of instructional mod- 
ules covering specific topics. In discussions of remediation and 
piiced instructifui. there are illustrations of how this development 
h.is encouraged the sorts of pi.ic ement proceciures descril)ed here. 

The basic similarity of placement in mathematics anci science is 
exemplified by a pair of interesting studies cme in chemistry by 
ReiTier |1!)71| .ind one in mathematics by Ahmann and (Hock 
|UK^)^M. \eithei was regarded as especially succes.sful but appar- 
ently tor different leascins. The latter study placed great emphasis 
cm determining the specific mathematical skills re({uired in subse- 
quent courses and developing a pl.icement test and instructional 
alteroiitives huunl to those skills. Students selected for the experi- 
mentid mathematic;s coursi^ demonstrated improvement in the 
specified skills. «md in the opinicui ot students and fac:ulty the 
c .uirse was a success. On the other hand students who took the 
exp(^rimental course did not make better grades in subs, ({uent 
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i.iMirsos imnsily m itMictM Mmm did a umtwl Kr(Hi|). T\ui\ sort ol re- 
sult is pu/./.lin}» and disroiimninK. hut it in.iy ivoli hnw rosidtod 
tn>in Ihr l.ick ,i rriiiiblt^ i rltfTicin iif in,illiriiijili<:s .ii hiovonuMit. 
lluiilvs in individual suit nc t^ i oursn.; .in; not iitniiplotoly ndiiibh? 
.Mui onlv partly df?pf?ndfjnt oh i:(Mnpnlf»ne:y in matluMnatiis. Stu- 
dfMits with dt^if jt-nt ntalhumatif al skills nuKhl h.ivo umipnnsaltMl 
by working hardrr nn i iIImt aspec ts nl thr si jimh.p c:nurMv 
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The study in chiMitisiry Wiis iilmo.st the opposito sitUiition. The 
first coiirsit in a chunustry soquoiic.e was Wiiivod lor swine students 
hut not othiffs. The etftMitivoness ol this verticiil soi:ti».ninR was 
evahiated with a highly rehalWe composite c:ritarior. of six subse- 
quent chemistry courses. From the results it was apparent that poor 
students did better in subsequent work if they took the first course, 
but it was only the very best students who could skip the first 
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i:ourso and do satisfactc. ily in later work. One is inciliniMi lu a^rw. 
with thif authors n\|MH:tatioii that ihuro would Ih) morcMlitYerenc:o 
iH^twoiMi thv two tHMtments. The i:hiof weakness of the study scHims 
to lie in the definition of the exporimental plarement varialde. hi 
this ciaa? it was a f:omhination of mathiMuatics ac:hievement and 
rank in hi^h srluiol r.hiss rather than competeniry in i:hemistr\' 
thec cnirse that was waived. 

Foreign linguages. Uidikethesi^Knuuitinlrurricadumsmiuences 
i:ommon in mathematics and sc:ieni:e. foreign-lauKUa^e instructicm 
is i:harac:teri/.ed hy a homoKeniunis sequiMii:!? of c:ourses, at least 
thrmiKh the elementary and interminliate phases of learniuK the 
lanKuaK(^ As ciisc:ussed eaiiii^r. a homo^i^mHuis siuiuence implies 
that generally sunilarohjec:tives and c:ontent run throuKh successive 
coursfNs. For example, cumimon objectives such as vocihulary 
knowledKi^ };r*nnmar knowledK(\ translation into KuKlish. transla- 
tion into the siniond lanKua^e, etc . (sim! Steiner 1U70) am disveloped 
iointly through time rather than Immuk accpiired one after another. 

This interpretation of the forei*{n-lauKnaKO c.urricadum is sup- 
portiMl by thi! fac:t that the notion of level is a key com:epl. Each 
c:urric:ulum li!vel represents a sp(M:if;c: amount of material, and the 
liivel conc:i*pt has loni^ played a c:iMitra) role in articulaticm of lan- 
KUaKt? instnn:tion between secondary and higher echication (I'olil- 
/,vT l!)7t ). Thi* traditional rule of thumb has been "one year in hi^h 
sc:hool iMpials oni? semester in college/* This iiUta lias alwiiys been 
beset with probliMns. anil riM:imt studi(*s show some of the masons 
why the rule is so frec|uently unreliahh- (KlaUKher and SpiMicer 
I!Hi7; Spenc:er and KlauMher lf«i7; Aleanumi and Spencer 1!MiH). 

In particudar. instructional programs vary from cme hi}>b sc:hool 
to another. Kr*idi\s are not a ridialde inciicator of ac:hii!vement hivid. 
students take a lanKUaKc^ for varying periods at different times in 
hi^h scJiool.and different amounts of time elapse between lan^uaKe 
iiistruclicm in siMumdary ind hiKhitr iMiuc:ation. because of thc^se 
ambiKuitil^s it is f{eni?rally a'^reiMi thiit sonu! standard mi^asure of 
competency is necessary in order to plac:e students with masonalile 
ac:curacy. Theri! an.' a nitrtdM.T of ex.nninations avaiialde for this 
purposif. and the profession has ^iven considerable attention to 
foreiKn-laUBuaKe testing (ivk.. see Clark I!I71 ; Valette mw). 

uiuse the tvpi* ot content does not varv radicallv from c:oursi¥ to 
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cmirscN Ihi^ principiil iuhmI is to ostinmlo Iho Ntiidonl s gi niTti! coin- 
potiMiciy ill thi^ ItiiiKUiiKe. Cdnsnqiirnily. a siiiKli^ lost is Kt^U'riilly 
«i(k!t|iMtn for phiccMniMii purposes, nssiiiniiiK it uchniuatnly ri^pm- 
siMilK till? iiistructioiuil c:oittont iiiid objoctivos. MiiinlVto insum ndu- 

rrpri!S(Mit«itioiK thi» Oiillisgi! Boiircl IciiiKUUgo Achiovomimt 
Ti^slK (probably l\w niost widely usimI forc:ollo{4o piaci^moiil) added 
a siibsfioro lor listcMiiiijit. From tbo standpoint of c.onciirnMit validity, 
liowoviT. recent i>vid(Mu:iMiidic;ates that the traditional reading score 
of these tests ciorrelates (piiti! well with c:ourse ^rach^s (.Ii5-.l>5) as 
c:on!pan*d to placen: ?nt ti^sts generally (Kelley 197:1: Aleamoni 

and the listeniiiK sc:ore is much less closely related to esli- 
hiates of classroom perh>rnlanc(^ It may be that tlu^ two scorctsant 
diHerentially useful in different institutions. 

1 here has been lU'ire professional interest in indivichiali/ed in- 
struction and placi>ment in fortM^n language than perhaps any other 
subjMct fic»id. Individualized instruction was the ci^itral thomc for 
voluire twool the HrUonnH ii Hev leu of I dn*fji>n l^ioKiKiKe Inslnic - 
linn (Lanfit^ r^7fl;seealsoPolit/i!r 1!l7i.(;ouHl)er 1M7l).Thisinten^st 
has been reflected in detailed discussions of c;ourse objectives, mas- 
tery hnirninK, and c:riterion-rith¥ri»n(:i»l titstiuK (Steioer M»7(): Va- 
letle HHiK). As a result lauKHaKi^ teacln^rs have shown a good deal of 
inlt*rest in assi^ssin^ different c:(mipeteiu:ies in learniuK a second 
lanKllaK(^ A critical problem with subscon^s in a homoKiMieous area 
like language instruction is the fact that the subscores often corm- 
late very highly with cuie another As a result, it is seldcmi that a 
student s subscori^s are iMuuiKh different to be of any siKnificancc? to 
him or the instructor. It may be that short criterion-refenmced 
Sf:ales W(nild be of value for monitoring and paciiiK the learning of 
individual students, but such scales must be directly articulated 
with instructional materials to havi^ much value. This isreforrod to 
earlier as second stage, diagnostic tosting as o|iposed to the first 
stage, placement titsting with which this cliapler is here |>rimarily 
concerncul. 

English. Any generalizations i:oncoriiing pl.ii.ement practices in 
Knglish must start with the natureof tlie subjitct. The Commission 
on Knglish of thitCollegeKntranceKxaminaticm Hoard ( limf)) agreed 
on three major components in a nMiommended syllabus hir college 
preparatory Knglish: language (grammar and usage), composithm 

us 
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|iiM:lu(iinK rhnlctric). iiiui liUjnilurn. TImjsh coinponnnls liMui lo ( hdr- 
«u:loriw v.n\U^ti f rKsliman KuKlish an wisll. hiil Ihi; Iwsl intbrniulion 
on what conKlilulKs fmshinun KiiKliKi) as curroiitly lauuhl umws 
from Ihe National Siirvcjy (if UinlHrKriulual« ;>ro}4ra«ns in English 
(Wilcox 1M72I. Porlinoiil rosults of that sludy may bo smnmarixml 
brinfly as follows 

VVhonias Ihuru is "linormous varii.'ty" anionK inursiss and lilllo 
aKruuiiuMJl on oljjwliviss. virlually all coiirsos ompliasi/M stndttnt 
wriliuK l»4 ixjrcnni nuiuins soven or nion; papers a Innn). Tlio most 
usual pallnrn is a ( (iursi>sln>ssinK composition (lypiciiily inchulinK 
grammar) followod by a coursi? sl^l^ssf"■• liloraluro. IIuiukIi llirsu 
ar« oflon coinbinod. In nuunil years Hit .vu biK>n ir(H|ui!nl curric- 
ulum chaiiKOs and sonio diininuMon . iHiuintd coursos, IhouKb 
most coIIhkos m pi>rt:i>nt| still dnmanci at InasI onrcourso in fn-sh- 
nian KuKlish and tlirn* qu.irtors ro(|uins two (.(uirsus. AlHiut oiio 
four.yoar v.nlU^t} in four offurs ntmculial work: a similar proportion 
diivotij Ihi! HUtirii froshnian yuar to com Misitioii and riiittoric. Kvi- 
diMitly twc».y»'Hr (:olli>Kits follow thosn patti>rns nuicb uutrv iw- 
t|ui!nlty {sw Hiickrr lf»7:»: ShuKruo I!>70). 

Sinci> froshman KuHlisli is taught in a variHy (»f ways, individual 
courses may folhiw any of th(^ siKp.rncos diiscrilHul in I'tmiw i;» 
ordi!rnd. liomoKCMiiHius. or sugnjuntiid. Kor (ivanipin, n »:oursn in 
composition f(dl(JW«'d l»y a litoraturu coursi> is bi^st duscrilMtd as an 
ordunul siMjunncn. Possildy tlti> first should procrdi! t|i(>siH:ond. but 
thiiri! is mi roally strong conniHition biitwitim tim conti>nt of tin; two 
coursns. VVlHJthitr a studrnt takes tho first or sn ond is not actually a 
placc>miMit (Incision but rather a matti r of wbHlwr thiM:on»ii;;;;!:,on 
i:onrs«' is (^xomptiid (i.n.. Mode! 10). 

On tho other liaml. \Uv (pntstion (d whether a studiml should lak(^ 
lemedial KukMsIi or the ruKular first courso in composition is more 
probably a placoinent diH:ision bec:anso tliivM; two courses form a 
njori' clo.M'ly conru!. li>d scquiMici; than tho previous ciisis. Similar 
•opics coiicrrninK nsage ii.id grannnar )ikely run through both 
courses. For this reason the coiitimt i.l such sit|uences is ofti;i) best 
characterized as liom(i)>eneous. more similar to forei}>.. lannMne 
than mathematics, hi such typical Kngllsh plai;enient situatiims a 
traditional te.st of usaKi; and Krannn.n is probaliiy an .ideipiate liasis 
for placement. 
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i)rns.sol |1!H>H| iirm»?s lluit \\u*w is coiitiiuiity riiul sihiucmico in tin? 
luimiiiiitios as vvi?ll as sciiMice and mathimiatics. hut thai th(M:umii- 
hitivo natlIrl^ of thi* formor is only less oviiliMit. Some writi^rs 
lohnson 1!)72) siig^tesl that then* arn spiHiific skills and knowhnlKo 
thai havi? to hi* loarnml in orcli?r toavoici rontinuinKciitticulty. This 
point of vii?vv implies a si^ffmentiui siHiuenco that consists at least 
partially of discreti^ coinpetitniai^s. But then? has appanrntly Iwfen 
'united eflort to introduce! ihe sort of structure in freshman Knglish 
that cTeatc^s thi^ segmented MK|UiMu:e implied hy the model 'if uidi- 
viduali/ed ins^ructicm described earlier. 

lndividuali/(Ml instruction is well-known in KiiKlish, hut it usu- 
ally operates in a very difhTi*nt way throuKh individual attimtion to 
the ciompet itnciivs and thi^ terrors that studiMits demonstratit in their 
work. ThiMi! are Knglish departments that organize their fn^shman 
curriculum into discrete topics to he maslenul successively by stu- 
dents, hut there is little evidence to su>^est that this is a frequent 
tac:lH: (setr Casterline 1*>7:{. and Alford IMTli as near examples). 

Soim* ohjiHJives of freshman Knglish instruction are much more 
susc:i>ptil)le to organization into discrete topics than an* others. It 
seems likely, for example, that the hasic skills are subject to straight- 
hirward training in a more? efficient, secpientiai manner than typi- 
cally practiced in such c;our.ses. A good (Example is an individual- 
i/i'd Knglish course developed at Syracuse* University (Krune, 
Taylor, and KaFay l«»7:i). Its lowest linel includes some 27 scdf^in- 
.structinnal nuuluh^s c:ovi?ring .sentences, punctuation, agreement, 
and u.sagi>. Stodnnts are placed into one or mom of thi^se tour areas 
on the basis of placenunit tivsts and are advanced aftcT dtmionstrat- 
ing mastery on similar te.sls. Such examples of placement within a 
.si*gmiM)tiul sequence are not common in Knglish. hut the practice 
appears to be growing. 

In general, some .sort of placement in ire.shman Knglish is widely 
liracticjMl hut poorly ilnscrihtrd in lorinal literature. Practic:ally all 
two-ytfar colleges (Hossoni* MMih \Ui kvt n»7.1: Clark 1?I7:1| and 
many senior institutions plac:e soim? shidents in n^nedial work A 
very common practic e is to platre freshmen in remedial, n^gular. 
and a more iiclvaiu:ed course. WIhm) these form a closely coniii*f:ted 
sequrncr of courses, it is approprialt^ to think ot the advanccfd 
placement hs vertical sectioning. (Hten. howc^viT. the advanciul 
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i;ours« is not ai:tui«lly part ol a true soqueiic;e hut reprusents an en- 
riched ahernativB to the regular course. Suc:h sortinK is hest de- 
scribed as hori/.ontai sectioning (Model »). 

Another quite frequent practice is to Rroup students into high, 
middle, and low sections of the same course on the basis of verbal 
ability, reading comprehension, or competency in English usage. 
When the instructional objectives of ihe sections remain the .same, 
there is little hard evidencre that suf:h homogeneous sectioning is 
educationally advantageous (sec review of ability grriuping in 
Chapter 3). though the faculty may prefer this gmuping procedun; 
bef:ause it makes the instructional job more manageable. 

The Knglish placement tests most often used by colleges typic:ally 
provide one score of verbal ability or competency in u.sage. Many 
colleges find it u.seful to have students write an essay in the first 
week of crlass and adjust plai:emcnts as the results may .suggest. 
English placement ~ospix.ially at the remedial end -has a reputa- 
tion for marginal effect iven.'\ss. There .seem to be two problems that 
go hand-in-hand. One is the need for better placement (diagno.stic) 
tests that identify student strengths and weakne.sses. Another is the 
need for an improved sense of the structure of freshman English .so 
that in.struf:tional alternatives f:an be better matched with .student 
deficiencies. 

In the meanwhile a reliable test of Engli.sh u.sage is likely to prove 
as good a means as any for identifying students who need addi- 
ticmal work on the fundamentals of grammar and composition. 
When it c:omes to exempting students from rigorous in.struction in 
writing, one c:an make a c:ase that every freshman can he taught to 
write better than he does. Many English faculty would argue that 
denion.strated ability cm an actual writing te.st should be the pre- 
ferred means of waiving that requirement. 
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MODEL 3: 

VERTICAL 

SECTIONING 



As noted earlier* vertical sectioning in- 
volves the notion of placing a student at 
an appropriate point within a course se- 
quence. The decision on whether or not 
a student is ready to start the sequence 
is the more specialized case of remediation (Model 4) and the de- 
cision on whether a student has already achieved at a high enough 
level to complete the sequence is a matter of course exemption 
(Model 10) rather than placement. For example, in the segmented 
sequence of ligure 13« vertical sectioning is concerned with the 
decisions involving precalculus versus Calculus I • r Calculus I 
versus Calculus 11. 



MODEL 3: Vertical Sectioning 



Altrrnatk 

TREATMEMTS 




A| 1( A;* ) Regular si>quenc:o 



O© 



First ctoursc 
oxnniptod 



PtiRPOSEOF 

TREATMENT VARIATIONS 

To stiirt the student Ht an HppmpriHte 
point In a sequence of courses 



This verticraNsectioning decision is actually two decisions. One 
is a determination of the most appropriate point of entry within a 
sequence for a particular student. Another is the decision to waive 
prerequisite courses in the sequence. Usually, both of these deci* 
sions urealso implicitly involved in exemption (Models 10 and 11). 
In exemption the primary emphasis is on waiving requirements, 
while in placement the emphasis is on point of entry. So a question 
naturally arisos: What is the difference between a placement test 
and an exemption test, or can the same test be used for placement 
and exemption? It is a useful question because it helps to clarify the 
relationship between test characteristics and educational strategy. 
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PLACEMENT 

VERSUS 

EXEMPTION 



All edu(;iilorK and test .spiK:iulisls would agroft 
that un lixempilon t«.sl is an instrumont tuned 
to the objectives and content of a course. On 
the olhur hand, various types of assessment 
have been u.sed in placentont: aptitude tests 



(.see Clark IM73: Schenz 1«B4). composite measures of .several abil:- 
ties (American (a)lleRe Testing ProRram 197:J). and iwrsonal quali- 
ties |esp«M:ially in .se<:o;idary edui:ati(m -.si»e Chapter .1). But this 
report argues that «:ontent of both placement and exemption tests 
shtiuld c:«)rre.sp«ind to «:«>ur.se content. Rather tlian rejjanl t:.e.si« as 
different tyjxis nf tests, it .seems more useful lo di.stinguish ways 
that phn:emenl and exemption tests are u.sed and to ex.'.;uine what 
implii:ations tho.sr u.ses have regarditifs functional cliaracteri.stics 
of thete.st.s. 

The diK;isi(m regardinK whether a student should be re(|uirtMi to 
take a particular i:our.se depends on two considerations; the extent 
fo w.Jich it is reversible and the extent t«i which it is self.i:orrectinR. 
Whether a dtnJsion to waive a «:our.se is reversible niay depend on 
various lo,..;| admini.strativeconsid.trations. but an important fa«:tor 
is whether credit has bettn iiwardeil. Some institutirms fitel that the 
most (tquilableand flexible procedun; is to awanl i:ri?dit fairly freely 
when studiMits are placed in advanced courses, but make i:redi| 
contiuKenl on .satisfactory pe-forniance in the advanced i:our.se. 

Whether a placement decision can be .self-correcting is much de- 
petident un thetypeofcour.se .sei|uem:e involved. In a homogeneous 
.se(|ueni;e it btcomes niadily apparent when a .student is badly 
placed lK}cau.se the .same Kenerul types of skills and content are 
r«!pre.M!nted at .su«:i:e.ssive «.our.se levels. Furthermore, it i.s ea.sy for 
a student to drop back a i:our.se and adapt to a less advanced level of 
instruction on similar content. A .segmented seiiuence affords loss 
.self-corre«:tion b«i.au.se there is a clearer division oi content between 
c:our.se levels. Anil in an ordered sequence there is little if any po.s- 
sibility of .seli-cornM:ti(m of "placement mistakes." 

II a decision regarfling whii;h c»>urse in a .sequence a .stuiient 
shculil take is self-corniiJing and njversible. a placement te.st is 
u.sed primarily to e.stablish point of entry. When .sui.h a diK:ision is 
not self-correct inn and ""t reatlily nsversible. an exemption te.st is 
u.siJil priniarily to waive requirements. There is a gray area between 
the two. but Table 4 summarizes briefly the main di.stinctinns Iw 
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l\viM?n Ihi! c;liarai:tor anil use of tests for placnmiMit or exomption 
purposi?s. Compared with an oxomption ti?st, a placement test is 
Senorally used in a more flexible manner and more closely tuned to 
the local instmctinnal situation. A good placement lest is much the 
more difficidt of the two l?i construct if it includes subscoms (as 
few do), because of the difficulty in developing valid, accurate sub- 
scores with limited leslioKlime. 

TAHIii 4: Distinctions between the character and use of ptac^ement 
and exemption tests 
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SECTIONING Having established that vertical sectioning is 

STUDENTS AND primarily a matter of determining an appropri- 
EVALUATING ate point of entry in a course sequence, it is 
OUTCOMES possible to turn to the practical question of 

how students are sectioned at one level or an* 
other and how those decisions are evaluated. Th^re seems to be a 
natural tendency on most campuses to assume that most incoming 
students should go into the first regular course in a sequence. De- 
spite the fact of wide variation in student preparation in most sub- 
jects, advanced placement has been resisted, traditionally in many 
quarters, and remedial work is often thought inappropriate. But the 
logic of placement argues that the curriculum structure and place- 
ment practices reflect what students know and what nstmction 
they need in order to achieve educational objectives without undue 
strain or lost motion. 

Implementing vertical sectioning is a matter of setting cutting 
score:; on the placement measure. There are several approaches to 
this problem. One is the partial randomization method (see Chapter 
2) that identifies the score level below which students profit more 
from entering the lower course in the sequence and above which 
they profit more from entering the higher course. Of course that 
point -where trait and treatment interact -is not likely to be the 
best cutting score because it is also necessary to consider the greater 
time and expense for students who start at a lower It-vei. 

A second method is the normative approach. For example, if a 
placement test is administered to students just finishing a college 
course covering corresponding material, then cutting scores can be 
set on the basis of performance levels in the course. A study by 
Aleamoni (1973) illustrati^s this method. He recommended place- 
ment in the next higher course for all students who could achieve a 
score higher than that obtained by practically all students who 
made a D or F. On the illustrated scatterplot of Figure 6 this would 
mean a score of about 54. 

A third method is to count hits and misses that result from place- 
ment (Kelley 1973). The basic idea is that students placed in a lower 
section should not make an A, and students placed in a higher sec- 
tion should not make an F. These constitute misses that should be 
minimized. A certain number of such mis.ses are inevitable, but an 
overabundance of one or the other type would indicate that a cut*- 
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thiK scMiro is oither too high or too lu x. The rationale of this method 
is to roly on teacher judgment to roc:tify the position of thti cutting 
line. 

A fourth method is closely related to the third but places the 
emphasis on student judgment. Students usually have a feel for 
whether a course is too easy or too difficult. They are more likely to 
express dissnti.sfact ion with a demanding course than one that 
does not nsquire too much: if that is taken .systematic^jlly into ac- 
count, there is much to recommend the use of student feedback to 
re<:tify the inevitable placement errors. Beanblos.som (1970b) pro- 
vides a useful illu.stration and discu.ssion of the adju.stment of cut- 
ting scores on the basis of systematic analysis of .student reaction.s. 
An alternate use of student judgment is to provide a routine means 
for reversing placement decisions in the early part of a course. This 
procedure has the merit of automatically correcting most of the 
serious placement errors and also provicing continuous informa- 
tion pertinent to the appropriateness of the cutting score in use. 

Uunn (1966) describes a fifth method tht t combines the third and 
fourth. He developed a detailed set of rules to determine whether 
students were placed correctly or incorrectly within a sequence 
of five mathematics courses. The rules were based on three types of 
information: whether students thought they had been placiid cor- 
rec:tly. too high, or too low; what grade the .student earned; and how 
hard the student said he had to work in the course. Rational com- 
bination of this inforpiation produces some cases of correct place- 
ment and some ambiguous cases, but it also produces groups of stu- 
dents for whom the information consistently implies over- or un- 
derplacement. These latter groups provide a useful criterion for 
judging the adequacy of the cutting score, and in fact the placement 
procedure in general. 

This latter point illustrates that evaluation of a placement pro- 
gram in a particular subject is inextricably tied to the process of 
validating the placement test and examining the adequacy of the 
f:utting score. The sorts of informatirn generated by those proces- 
ses are the .sorts of information that lead one to judge that u place- 
ment procedure is educationally effective. Operational programs 
will naturally vary a good deal in the extent to which it is reasonable 
to undertake elaborate or continuous evaluations. 
In initiating a placement procedure it is uesirable to examine the 
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VHlidity of tlu? placement measure und cutting score in as much de- 
tail as the situation warrants, and these procedures need to be mon- 
itored periiidically as changes occur in the curriculum or in student 
pr'!parati()n. In an overall evaluation there ou^ht to be: (1) some 
empirical evid'^nce that there is educational benefit in placing stu- 
dents differentially rather than grouping them together (in practice 
such demonstrations of trait-treatment interactions are quite rare); 
(2) consensus that the placement test is valid for the decisions in- 
volved; (3) evidence that cut ting scores are equitable from the stand- 
point of student performance, student judgment, or both: (4) evi- 
dence that the overall level of unsatisfactory placements (both high 
and low) are within reasonable bounds; (5) evidence that the p ..i- 
eral effect of placement is positive with respect to curriculum artic- 
ulation, faculty judgment, student attitudes, resource allocation, 
and any other pertinent factors. 

As a final note on evnluation of verti(uil sectioning, it should be 
recognized that some applications do not permit evaluations of the 
sort suggestcul by TTI studies. Instead they must be judged on 
closely related logic. The Advanced Pla(;ement Program of the Col- 
lege; Board is a good example. Often the AP Pnigram is more c:on- 
cerned with exemption than placement (see Model 10). but when it 
does involve verliiral sectioning, clean experimental comparisons 
are not readily possible. Since highly selected students participate 
in this program at the secondary level, placement scores ant only 
available for students in a limited range of cnmpittency. This makes 
it impossible to undertake a normal TTI validity study, bui satis- 
factory evaluative information can be gathered nonetheless. 

In evaluating the use of AP scores for vertical sectioning, the 
critical implii:ation of the TTI illustrated in Figure 12 isthea.ssump- 
tion that those students who demonstrate advanced competency 
(satisfactory AP scores) and are placed in a higher level course, 
shoul'.l achicjve as well as or better than students of comparable 
ability who reach that higher course through a longer sequence in- 
cluding Tigular Lollege courses. Thus in Figure 12 the AP a.ssump- 
tion is thit point B should be as high as or higher than point D. A 
number of .studies have verified that assumption (e.g.. Bergeson 
lHfi7; Burnham and Hewitt 1971; Fry 197:i; seeLosakand Lin l':)7;» 
for a sim lar study involving CLKP). Comparable data correspond- 
ing to |)oint A in that figure are not ordinarily available, but most 
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faculty aro wiilinK to assume that allowing poorly prepared stu- 
dents to skip part of a course sequence would surely lead to poor 
perfprmantie (i.e.. that point A would lie substantially below point 
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also to vertical sectioning (Model 3). Remediation here refers only 
to the process of bringing students up to an acceptable level of com- 
petent:y in a partic:ular subject. A compensatory program, on the 
other hand, refers to a muc:h broader effort to help poorly prepared 
students cope with college. A compensatory program might In- 
clude remediation in .several subjects, special counseling, assis- 
tance in study skills, etc. (see Chapter .■?). 

Remediation is a special ca.se of vertical sectioning; its distin- 
gui.shing characteristics arise from the fact thai remediation does 
not involve college-level work as the college in que.stion may de- 
fine it. Figure 13 .shows that vertical sectioning of students into one 
of the regular college mathematics courses always involves the 
question of whether some t:ol lege- level work will be waived. But 
the decision on whether a student should take remedial work docs 
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In discu.ssing remediation it is first ne<> 



about. because as the term is u.sed here 
remediation is closely related to com- 
pensatory programming (Model 8) and 
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tuit it iilve waiving roquiroinents. It rathor involves idontifying 
stiifliMits likoly t(i have troubio in tho n^gular first coiirso bocause of 
spfH:ifif : fieficifminos. 

hi tho seKmontfui coursusoquoncein KiKum 13. thoso doficioncios 
an? reprosuntod by "a," conipetoncios required for satisfactory per- 
formance in the precalculus course but assumed to have been ac- 
quired before college. When placement is concerned with repairing 
such deficiencies rather than waiving college-^level work, there re- 
sult two characteristic differences between remediation and verti- 
cal sectioning. One is the fac:t that a remedial placement test and 
the remedial instruction stress critical competencies rather than 
general coverage ot prior roursework. Another distinction lies in 
the way cutting scores are set - that is, how students are identificul. 
Remediation uses a prediction model to identify studcmts who are 
likely to do poorly in the following (regular) course. Vertical sec- 
tioning uses a concurrent model to identify students who demon- 
strate achievement comparable to that of students who have suc- 
ccHuled in the prior course. In either case the validity of the model 
is demonstrated by the TTI (see Figure 12). 

Oronbach (lUB7j suggests that n^mediation is essentially "hole 
patching/* is not especially interesting psychologically, and may 
be of limited value educationally. He makes the good poi.it that 
remediation is subject-matter mastery in a narrow sen.se. It doesn*t 
seem necessary to apologize for that limitation so long as it is rec- 
ognized. Broader educational goals must certainly be based on 
some reasonably solid foundation of minimum ctmipetency, and as 
Gagne (1^)70) and Carroll (1!)H7) argue, some of that hole patching 
may involve fundamental misconceptions that seriously block fur- 
ther learning and transfer of knowledge to new situations. 

In any event, remediation is a general problem in higher educ:a- 
tion. This is partly duc! to the expansion of mass higher education 
and greater representation of poorly prepared students. By some 
counts. 70 to 75 percent of all incoming freshmen taking mathe- 
matics and Knglish in California community colleges are in remedial 
courses (Roueche 196B). Furthermore, remediation is practiced at 
radically different levels of student competency. For example, in 
recent years freshmen cmtering the University of (California who 
make a score of less than 550 on the College Board English Qimpo- 
sition Test have been required to take noncredit English. If similar 
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staiuiiircis won. iippliml thrciUKhout the country, somn 80 port:ont 
of all coHoKo froshniiMi would start with "remedial" Kn^lish. An- 
other f:onipiic:ation is the fact that what many colleges c:all remedial 
work may not involve any effort tc? identify and deal with spec:ifi(: 
defif:iencies; it may simply repmsent a lower level course that does 
m>t carry firedit. 

These? considerations point up the futility of arnuing whether 
higher education should or should not offer remedial coursework. 
The important questions an? whether individual freshmen have the 
minimum ciompetencies to succeed in the heginninR courses at the 
c'dlenfjs they enter and whether thecollege is successful in helping 
di?ncienf students acquire those competencies- Considering the 
breadth imd importanc:e of the problem, one would expect that it 
had been examined with some care, but this is not thec:ase. 



RKSKXRCH Hills (l{)71) rc^cently commented dryly, "It 

EVIDKNCK does not seem to be widely realized that m- 

medial courses are generally not very effective 
in improving subsequent grades or reducing 
withdrawal when soundly evaluated." This 
judgment may overstate the matter, but it does get to the nub of two 
difficult issuc?s that cannot be avoided. One is the (iuesti(mable 
effectiveness of mui:h current remediaticm; another is the rarity of 
systematic valuation of such efforts. 

The in; iin? scattoreii "iilarming sttitistics." For oxamplc. Bossonii 
(lOHCi) ropjirts that 40-1)0 p«?rc:ont of tho students taking romoclial 
English in Calitbrnia comn-.unity collogos mciiived a I) or an F.and 
that only 20 porcnnt later unrolled in roKular coIIkko Knglish 
cxiurses. Thoro an; also .siibjoc:tivR "exposes" of runiKdial coursK- 
work (soi! May«!r ltt7:t and suhsoquimt liiUors to the editor in the 
samesourc:e) that mveal. more than anythinf> else, the love! of emo- 
tional involvement that surrounds the whtile riiatter of o{{.->!itnrian. 
student-centered higher eclunat ion. 

Those writers who have made an effort to seaw.h out and sum- 
marize evaluative researc:h of remediation (Rouni:he IJIfi?; 1HB8; 
Roueche and Hurllmrt HKiB; Hills 1971; Losak 1972) c:omplain of 
the small number o{ published studies and the limited evidence 
that romediation works. Nor does there seem to be muoh unpub- 
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lishoii iociil work of valun. Losak (1972) s«!iin:lmd tlinniKh 822 dis- 
sertations on community coIIokos and found oiRht with titlos that 
sMKKi^stod eviduation of a rnmodial pruKram. None of tho oi^ht in- 
c:or|)oriitod an a(hM|iiaio control Kroup. 

Puhiishod ovaluations of rttmndiai courses pntsont an ambi|;uous 
pictiint. Somo indicate improved performance on the particular 
typc! of :naierial covered in the ntmedial c:oiirso but no evidence of 
subsequent beneficial effec:t (Ahmann and c;ioc:k 195«: Daly and 
Stahmann HMiH). I.osak (1i)72b) carried out a study that was well 
controlled i:omi'ared to most in this area. Fi-om a gniup of commu- 
nity colleKit students routinely assigned to a ntmedial reudinif/ 
writing course, he selwled randomly a woup to move diriM:ily into 
the regular KoKlish c:ourse. On the basis of followup c:omparisons. 
I.osak concluded. ' As presently designed, the program does not 
produce any meaningful reduction in student withdrawals fmm 
rr>||i>gi>: is not effective in raising students' jirade point aveniftiis 
durinf* the second semester of {:olle(',e; does net result in achieve- 
ment at a higher level in social science, humanities, or KoKlish 
c:ourses: and is not effective in pmduc:inf> siKnific:antly hisher 
scores on a writin}^ test or reading test."" 

Some other systematic; evaluations have yielded hiss pessimistic 
results, Shanin (1«7()) c:arried out an experimental evaluation of 
Knglish and mathematics remediation in two conmiunity colleKes. 
In both subjects, his data indicated that students who took the re- 
medial c:c>urse made approximately one-half letter grade higher in 
the regular fntshman c:ourse than did a randomly selected control 
group who vi^r^nt directly into the regular c:ourse. Paradoxically, 
however, low ability students were just as likely to pass the regular 
c:ourse as the remedial c:ourse on the first try. In another study of 
five c:ommunity colleges. Haven (1971) found some evidenws that 
remedial Hnglish was beneficial. Kvon though students assigned to 
remedial Kngli.sh courses made substantially lower placement 
sc:ores than students in the regular course (2,'>th versus ."iOth pen:en- 
tile). achievement in the regular c:ourse was c:omparable for ihe two 
groups. 

iV In ,1 |H>rsoiiiil i.iiininunii.atitiii. Lnsak ri>|Nirlitii thtit sul>s(H|U(tnt stuiliitN "i.on- 
tlnue to slmw no iliflifrciicitK on tht) i ritiTioii miMsiirns U'twci'ii i^xprriinpntal iinil 
coninil ftrmips." 
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Kac:h i)f thnsi; studios contains shortcominKs olonesort orunnthor 
-becrausn of tho naturt» of the placenjont tost, the character of thn 
nmuniial j:oursi\ mothodoloRicuil flaws in the evaluation procedure, 
or all three. They certainly do no more than si:ratch the surface of 
understanding. Undouhtedly there are u.seful individual courses, 
but if the literature on remediation warrants any conclusion, it is 
that the hulk of remedial instruction proceeds with little clear in- 
dicration of its value. Also, it is now widely assumed that effective 
remediation reciuirc'S a nioresy.stematic approach than conventional 
repetition of hifth school material. 



(X).\1PKTE.\(:Y- The instructional theory and placement tac- 
BASKD tics di.s(:u.s.sed earlier in this chapter provide 

RKMKDIA riO.\' the genciral outline of a .systematic approach 
MODEL to remediation that focuses on the competen- 

i^ii's students need to succeed in a particular 
subject. This appioijch includes the lollovvinR steps. 

1. itiontifit niuui nf tlist ri'tr l\ p»'s o/ .suJi/ei | know ltul\>t' tuui skills 
that tiH' nH'u'iil UiT siirn'ss in initial n}llt'}>t'-lr\ vl work in tlw 
imrtirulor siihirt i. The.se correspond to portion "a"" of tint sob- 
mented seipience of KiRure 13. Ideally they are specific competen- 
t:ies that can be organized as separate unit topics for purpo.se.s of 
instructional management and evaluatirm. 

2. Sf'/i'f1;o;i or flrx t'lttfwwnl nl p/(» enii'nl lesi mid ;nsjn;(.f;(»;n;| 
muleriuis In; rtn h Icipii (// unit tluit nuiU lr tlw (iisnvlr lyprs itf 
knni\ltHl}it's (iiid skills ri'i/iii/fd. Flm:emeiit test and In.structional 
materials should be symirgistically related: the test is desiKm-d to 
identity ctunpeliMJcies that are subjcict to iniprovement through 
remedial instruction: the instruction is designed to bring about 
demonstrable improvtinuMit on the placemttnt test. Scon* gains on 
the placement test following instruction ht?lp to validate both tcist 
and instruction. 

:i. /'/(H I'liif/il 111 .slij(/(r;i.'.s inlo ivuwilinl sn linns (» run/ing In 
indi\ ic/ijo/ ilrUrivni ira. This .step may iru»»lve a single stage in 
which students are prescribed different topical units on the basis 
of a nuiltiscorc! placenuMit tt!st. Or it may involve two stagijs wherebv 
students are first pi iced in a remtidiid group on the basis of a ttist of 
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rolovani skills and IIumi prosiTiboH iiulividualixnd instruction on 
Ihf basis of a socond sla«o of finely tuned diagnostic tiysting. In 
oithiM nviMit thn justification for placiuK Htudcmts in rcMuodial work 
is high probability of unsatisfactory porformanco in the regular 
courst*. 

4. lloulinurd insfna fion/ieurning loon in i nptfible twri of nms- 
frrv of sin ifssh «• lopirnl units. The emphasis is on acquiring the 
ne( essary knowledge and skills to move ahead, not on competitive 
performance; nr finishing the work in a set amount of time. Thus 
some studcMits with few deficiencies may move into regular course- 
work quickly, while othi^r students may repeat topical units as 
necessary (without punative grading) hut be? held to the same ac- 
c:eptable standard. 

5. KvohioM'on of ihr tviurdUil program lo demonslnilr ils rdu- 
rolionid usrfii/nrss. Such usefulness may be lationali/ed in part 
by cliNir student gains in the critical competencies involved, but in 
till? longer view, remediation should be demonstrably superior to 
simply putting all students into the regular course and recogni/Jng 
that somi* proportion will have to repeat it. Superiority of a re- 
miidial program for seliM:ted studmits is best demonstrated by show- 
ing that a trait-treatment interaction (see Figure 12) makes it pos- 
sible to identify studc^nts who learn more effectively from different 
placements. At the least it shimld be possible to show that a re- 
nuulial cf)ursif helps poorly prepared studcMits to ::ope with regular 
coursinvork mow successfully than comparable students who have 
not had such assistancf^. 

Published literature reveals only a finv nmicfdial programs in 
mathmnatics and Hni^lish that foMow this general line -and mo.st 
are evidently quite recent in development |e.g.. Ablon HI72; Buz- 
ard H»7:i: Knutson 1073: Peck and Brinkley 1«7«). 1he mathematics 
program at Staten Island Community College (Ablon 1!I72) is an 
es|NM.ially good illu.stration of steps one through four 

Thi^ primary purpose! of thi^ Staten Island program is to prepare 
studi*nts to entiT thi; n^gular precalculus course as quickly as pos- 
sible. The departnuint does not rei.ogni/eany particular high schocd 
or colh!g(^ course as a necessary or sufficient indicatoi of the needed 
preparation, nor does it wish any student to take any unnece.ssary 
work. Con.sequently an int(odnctory series of mathematics modules 
was developed: (1) opefaKons on numbers. (2) uperaticms on poly- 
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iMimials. liiinar i»|uations ami .n«s. (4) fac;tnrinK and opiirations 
«n alKKhraic equations, (5) (?xpomints anH triKonomntry (optidnal 
intrcMliictioii to prec:iilc:ulus topics). 

Th»! soli) rriterion for inciudiiiK a topic was vvhethur the topic 
wm: lUiciissiiry to a later topic in prw:al< ulus. Eac:h of tho modules 
is onisfourth seniHster in lenKth. and all are offered concurrently A 
placement test coverinR the content of each module is used to start 
each student at an appropriate level. At the end of each quarter of 
tho seme.ster the student is evaluated on the module just completed: 
he moves on or repeats depending on whether he reaches an ac- 
<-eptable level of competency. The only «rades are puss and incom- 
plete. Thus the primary emphasis in testing, in.struction. and graiJ- 
ing is to insure that the student has mastered what he needs to 
know. 

This latter point .suggests an important distinction between tra- 
ditional and a competency-based model of remediation. The need 
for remediation is signaled when a large proportion of freshmen 
fail an introduc:lory course that is a c:ontinualion of study at the 
secondary level (principally mathematics and English). The tradi- 
tional tactic h.is been to predict which students are likely to fail 
and provide those students with a review of the subject. This tactic 
assumes that the main concern is to u.se a placement test or com- 
posite measure that correlates well with grades for students who go 
directly into the regular course (American College Testing Program 
1«73: Ford 1{)70). This a.ssumption is correct but insufficient. If a 
measure is to be u.seful for plac;ement. it isi»|ually important that it 
have a low correlation with grades in the regular cour.se lor tho.se 
studi'nts who go first through a remedial course (.see Figure 13 and 
discussion in Chapter 2). The developing rationale throughout this 
chapter suggests that the placement test mo.st likely to have both 
characteristics is one that is carefully tuned to the c:ompetencies 
required in the regular course and the content of the remedial 
course. 
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M0DEI.5: 

GROUP 

PACING 



In n^nmdiiition and vertical sotitioning. 
the Inngth of a c:oursu s«quonc:e is varied 
by placinK students at different entry 
points. Another Koneral approach to vary- 
ing the length of a sequencx* is to struf> 



lure the instructional situation so that students move at different 
pac:es. IJifferential pac:ing implies that students learn at different 
rates and that, in general, learning rate is a useful idea for develop- 
lag instrucUunul truatmcntii. monitoriug studunt progress, uud 
evaluating outc:nmes. As a scientific cnnstruc:t. rate of learning is 
exc:eptionally c:cjmplicated for a variety of technical and theoretiiail 
reasons. Cronbach and Snow (l«m9) provide an excellent discus- 
sion of these compi icat ions. 



MODKK 5: (!roup Pacing 

.\|.TKR\.MK Pl"<W>.SKHK 
THKArvifAT THKATMKST VAKIATIO\- 



Hut from a practit:ai pedagogical standpoint, there is the obvious 
fact of wide individual differenc;es in the amount of material dif- 
ferent students are able to master in a given amount of time. As has 
already been di.scussed. individualized in.slruction places a great 
deal of emphasis on self-pacing- partly to allow for individual 
differences and partly to give students more personal c:ontrol over 
their own learning experienc:e. There are many forms of pac:ing. 
.«Jome Vi:ry at the individui^ level; others represent group adapta- 
tions- i.e.. aiternalR treatments. 




To m.ilch th<> nite of 
iiislriK.lion ivilh thn .sliiili>nt's 
r.ilRot .iiquiNitioii 
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FORMS OK Thi; mosi iiiciivicluiili/fuJ form of p icing ck> 

PACINC; f:iirs in proKrammfni inKlruclion.imlcompnlnr- 

Hssisiiul inslruclitHK In llmso insUincrs ddaptii- 
linns Ic) Iho individual pac:i!CM:c:ural ihiMnicro 
IhvoI of spec:ific: kninvliMlgi? and skiils. At a 
KomiHvhat ninn? molar IhvoI, pacing is providcMi Ihrough individual 
mastery of successivn lapic:al units. In nithor nvont paciing misans 
that tlH^studfMlts(>fMldsvvhat(no^amcHMltot'timfMsntM:f^ssaryf(^ 
to learn th« particular portion o( rnatorial toa mininuim li^virl of c:om- 
potiMity. Hut tim full significance of pacing comes into play only 
when considering how nuich material students covor in a givon 
acuidemic period for a given amount of ac:ademic c:redit. For if all 
students c:over the same instructional units in a c:ourse, self-pacing 
mecihanisms serve mostly to individualize l\w way students alio- 
c:ate their time, 

l\ic:ing alters the length of the sequcMice whim a greater or lesser 
amount of mat.Tial is ctoveriMi per unit time. (;ias(T's (IWiB) de- 
scription of Individually PrescrilMul Instructicm illustrates how 
elementary school students coviir (|uite different numhers of units 
in mathematicrs lor the same "c^mdit" (promotion to the next grade). 
On the other hand. Oougher |1?>71) descrihes self-pacing proce- 
dures that yic^hl differing amounts of credi* de[HMiding on how 
many units are c:cmipleted in a givon torm. This prac tice has he- 
c:ome fairly common in foreign-language? instruction Ibllowingan 
influential series ol papers hy (iirroll |1!M>2: l!ll>:i: UlliS; 1070) that 
developtui th(' notion of aptitude as time required to master ma- 
terial. As already notrd. another increasingly common form of in- 
dlviduali/ed pricing aUows the student to receive credit for tho 
c:oiirsi^ whcmevor all units are ccmipletod (Mitchell l«i7:i; Keller 
nmH: Hosworthand Kenanmu IfmH). 

The.se forms of pacing provide individual flexihility, hut they 
suffer other di.siid vantages. Any system that offers such individual 
pacing must he leased cm a suitahle course structure and appropri- 
ate adndnistrative procedures, and these may he difficult to hring 
alwmt. For exaniph', in the u.sual administrative arrangement at 
most colit*ges there might he little advantage Un a student to f inish 
a course in mirl-term. Another prohlem is that someohjectives may 
not he attained easily without thedirect instructional guidanceand 
interai tion availahle in a traditional class situation. These distinc- 

hi 
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lioiiKlHMwnoh inciivicluiil and Krtnip paciiiKaro not always cinancut* 
but the latlor is much Iho miswr to implf^iiniti und it is Iho latti^r 
with whifih this report is prhnarily c:oiu:ornmi. 

Croup pacJUK is probably common, thouKn such adaptations art! 
infn^quonlly doscribod in professional litoralurn. Mayor (1(173) and 
luola (1973) f:ito examples of an evidently inf:reasinK tendency to 
offer introdu<:tory f:ourses in a re}{ular and lengthened version. That 
is. a prec:alculus crourse may ordinarily l)e f:overiHi in one term, but 
students who anticripate diffif:ulty would have the opticm of taking 
a two-term siH|uenf:e covering the same material. This form of 
plaf;emont can he seen as an alternative to remediaticm. (troup pac- 
ing c:an ulsci work the other way (as an alternative to advanciKi 
placement). VVillingham (imil) described a three-c|uarter chemistry 
sm)ucMH:e that was collapsed into a one*quarter alternative for stu* 
dents with i: n,,,>f? liackground in high school chemistry who needed 
(Mdy a rapid n.view plus coverage of college-level material. 

There am c:h?arly many possible variations within this general 
mode! of group pacing. That is, them are various ways that thec:on- 
tent of a sequence c:an be lengthened or shortened depending cm the 
student's de^'u^istrated ability to handle the material. No effort is 
made here f fiescribe all the possibilities. There is also wide varia* 
tion in practices regarding the awarding of credit for students 
plat ed in longer or slH)rter se(|uences than normal. If then^ is a 
trend, it seems in the direction of granting credit for work not pre- 
viously creditable. 



'HiK especially interesting program of group 

(IKIMKh pacing has been developed by the mathe* 

PK()(;KAM matics department of Ohio State University. 

Th(( program is worth spiH:ial attention not 
only b(H:ause it includes innovative featurps; 
it also represents a notinvorthy and evidently quite successful effort 
to adapt a very large instrmrticmal program to individual differ- 
enf:es, 

\ ho. CKIMKL Program ((Hurriculum Revision and Instruction in 
Mathenuiiics at tlut Klementary Level) has evolved over a period of 
several years (Riner and Waits 1973; Waits 1U73;and KIbrink 1973). 
A first step was the development of five modules representing regu- 

m 
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lar prtM;jilc:iilus instnictioii: basic: alKohni. fiinclions and KraphinK. 
tran.sc:»»mh>ntal functions, trigononmtry and complifx numhors. and 
tiUtniKntary difforontial calculus, fcach moduli; normally roquiwis 
two tt) thnu! uooks to complctu. hut students t:an t:ifct classes 
pac:«Hl fast, inodium. or slow so that diffori?nt aniounts of material 
are comphtted in one quarter, The.se different pa{:es earn three, 
five, or eight quarter hours credit when successfully completed. 

Instruction in this pr(>ftram is carried on in conventional clas.<;es 
supplemented by television lessons, computer-assisted instruction, 
self-insitructional materials, tutoring, and videocassettes that can 
be used on demand. A .special feature of the program is its "flexible 
and forgiving" te.sting option. Students take tests on the individual 
modules in special te.sting centers whenever they elect. Within 
limit.s. students "an repeat tests in an effort to earn a higher grade. 
This option i« used often and highly regarded by students and 
faculty. As would be expected the variety of options present for- 
midable record-keeping problems, but these have been mitigated 
considerably by a computer-assisted maintenance svstem (Mader 
1972). 

The rtipeat-testing feature of the CRIMKL prograni also illustrates 
the need for alternate tests and the fact that each test contains only 
a .sample of the much larger universe of items that could be written 
on a particular topic. This is a convenient place to emphasize that a 
good placement/instructional model should emphasize teaching 
students the types nf itnms that are found on the end-of-module 
test. It is equally important that one does not teach to the specific 
items and that test items must be representative of the various ways 
in which students should be able to deal successfully with the skill 
or knowledge involved. 

In large part, the CRIMEL program has been evaluated on an 
operational basis- that is. student and faculty reactions, failure 
and retention rates, and so on. But Mader {lf)71) did undertake a 
spticial evaluation that focused on the strategies for placing stu- 
dents in fast, medium, or .slow sections. In general, students recom- 
mended for slower .sections achieved higher than c:omparable stu- 
dents in faster sections. More interesting, however was the finding 
that a placement strategy that utilized student c:hoice of pacing 
level yielded a higher proportion of corref:t decisions. The author 
also concluded that it was far more dependable to use achievement 
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intbrniiition obtaimul uftor studonts had slartwl the course than to 
rely solely on precourse information. Those results have useful 
implications reKardingtlui methods used for grouping. 



(JROUPINC In considering how to group students for dif* 

METHODS ferentially paced instruction, the first ques- 

tion concerns the most appropriate type of 
measure to use. The history of empirical learn- 
ing rest!an:h and more recent theoretical work 
(Cronbach and Snow 19(i«: CarnjII 1963) clearly agree that there is 
nn such thinp as a general aptitude for learning. The rate at which a 
given individual is able to learn new material varies with the sub- 
ject n^atter and the conditions of learning. On the average a bright 
student can be expec:tcd to learn academic mat(;rial more rapidly 
than a medi(K:re student, but in practically all instances the best 
indication of how fast a .student can learn specific material should 
be how much he already knows about that specific material. A 
good illustration is Glaser's (1908) finding that initial knowledge of 
mathematics correlated .61 with number of mathematics units 
completed over a three year period, while general intelligence cor- 
related only ..12 with units completed. As in the case of previous 
placement models, the implication is that the content of the place- 
ment test should match as well as possible the course content at the 
point of placement.^ 

On the other hand, pacing is not merely a matter of how fa.st the 
individual is able to go; an equally important question is how fast 
he is willing to go. There are many extenuating circumstances (e.g.. 
motivation, specific educational objet:tives. competing time de- 
mands) that may have an important bearing on the choice of the 

7. For ihesK reasons th« pofSRibilily of itu:ludinR an ussiKnmnnt nuidHi in 
Chuptiv 31 - fur sortinR sludonis into fast and slow R«(:li(ins on the basis «if learninR 
aplimdi! - was considitrad at lonKth but finally rejiclnd. Pac:inK decisions doari.sii 
whi-n then* is liltln basis fjir knowing how fast tbi; student can go bnynnd evidence 
of (umo ftnnerul or special scholastic aptitudu - when students are startinK a 
foritiRn lanRuaKtt. Tbe matter is admittedly ciomplex. but available evident^ sugRests 
that pacing decisions arc better based on evidencre «if how well the student handles 
the spec:ific subject and that any grouping into different pares on the basis of apti- 
tude tests should be provisional until the student gets into the course and better 
indicators of optimal pace thereby biN:ome available. 
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ImjsI \uh.v. for ii parlicuhir sliicitMil iiiul a parlicuilar wiursis. (;rmip 
|>iii:inK pnibably works hosl ulioii siuijonls (1) t!Xijri:isis lliisir own 
option r«KanlinK pm:inK. (2) havo ac:(:oss to «xpo(:lanc:y infcirniiilion 
wimuH:lisd lo placiMnonl lo.sl sc;c»ri!8. and [A) am ahlo lii cliaiiKO pai:- 
iiiK lovnisailor soint! iiiiiial oxpiirinnco in l\w roursn. 



Selection for Special TYeatment 




This chapter takes up alternate treatment models that are best char- 
ac:ieri/.ed as selection strategies. In the overall framework used here 
(sue "Hible 1), selection means grouping students on the basis of 
aptitude or other personal characteristics in order to put them in 
alternate treatments not based on the same subject matter or objec- 
tives. A common example is which students should go into an 
honors as opposed to a regular program? The honors program is 
more difficult because it covers much more, either in breadth or 
depth. The strategy is to select students with high ability for such a 
program because the very able student is more likely to profit and 
succeed. 

This is the same meritocratic strategy that underlies selective 
admission to American colleges -colleges that are widely stratified 
according to student ability (see Darley 1962 for a classical analy- 
sis, and Oillenbeck and Wetzel 1972 for extensive data). The philo- 
sophical basis of this hieran:hical arrangement stems from a fact 
and an assumption. The fact is that there is exceptional diversity 
among college students with respect to scholastic ability. The gen- 
erally accepted assumption is that it is desirable to specialize edu- 
cation and training at levels appropriate to individual capabilities 
and to the demands of different lines of work. A hierarchical sys- 
tem provides multiple levels of access for students of different 
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abilily and tiicilitatos officioiit and offRcJivo (idiicalinn through 
somn deKHM! of spocialiaition in nrngh acrcord with ability lovel. 
(Uazor (1»70) draws a c:hfar and porsuasivo connection between the 
niMHl for a hierarchical system and the need for an open, yet striv- 
inR and c:ompetitive society that can renew itself and meet outside 
c:hanenK(is. 

The font^oing is sometimes criticized as a conservative view. 
Radical rhetoric notwithstanding, the facts of hundreds of validity 
studies at individual colleges indicate that a below average high 
school graduate is unlikely to compete successfully in the educa- 
tional prcjgriim of a highly selective college. Given the stratification 
of colleges, selecting students who can succeed seems intuitively 
defensible from the standpoint of the individual student or from 
broader societal considerations. But what has this to do with ".se- 
lecting" students wh(» are already in college? For .several rca.sons 
the same problem of diversity exists within in.stitutions as among 
institutions. 

First, it has long been riHuigni/ed. even in the highly .selective 
c:olleges of British universities, that there is always .some propor- 
tion of students in each institution who are .so able as to make the 
regular curriculum quite inadequate. Second, the broadening (»f op- 
portunity for postseccmdary education has brought substantial 
numbers of .students lo college, particularly ccjmmunity colleges, 
who an! not adequately prepared for the curriculum. Third, many 
.state colleges and public universities have always attracted a very 
diverse .student body. The trend toward open admi.ssion has greatly 
exactirbated the problem of providing effiH:tive education to stu- 
dents of very different ability in the same institutional context. 

There is a superficial parallel to the problem of ability gnuiping 
in the Icjwer grade levels where teachers nni.st cope with a broad 
range of ability. Chapter A reviews the .sorry hi.story of re.search on 
ability gnaiping. all of which is starkly inconclusive witli re.spmM 
to the benefit (»f such practices. Recudl. however, that a principal 
rea.son for the lack of any clearly demonstrated advantage to ability 
grouping at that level is evidently the fact that grouping experi- 
ments in elementary and secondary .schcMjl .seldom make any clear 
distinctions as to how sub.stance and (jhjectives should differ for 
different groups. In ccuitra.st. the selection models discu.s.sed in this 
c:hapterdo very specifically assume different content for specially 
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si;l(M:to(l i^roiips. 

Ono of the pciiKMpiil timo-hotinmil wnya of iiandiitiK this 
prohhtiii of ilivorsi! aptitiidit (Hsitio from Kiviiig faiiiiigKrados) is io 
(Micourugu the tuitlor stiuionts to go into tough proKniius mil dii- 
piirtnutnts iiiid stiiftr Iho poiiror students intoothor artius with iownr 
standards. This is a partial soUition, and u porfcN:tiy legilimata onu, 
but as indiratiid in Chapter 1 . it is part of a totally different .strategy 
of adapting higher education to individual differences. Allowing 
very different standards in diffenuit piirts of an institution (often 
while pnitending not to notice) is a means of adapting to individual 
differences a means that is es.sentially equivalent to providing a 



FKilJRK 14: Hypothetical relationship between the student's ability 
and the benefit ofa more versus a less demanding program 
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choicii of iiistitiitidiis Hiiii a clutici! of cantors. 'I'ln's ri!p(»rf doo.s not 
(Iciil Willi thiiso typns of rni>(:lKii)i.siti.s, hut ihriMs ponorul Si»iiM:tion 
imniois that lio fit tl)i> frainowork of thit rijporl c:an hs iiistinf>uiKheci. 

1. TliiiKimplust typiMif soi(H:ti(in within an institution isrofnrmd 
to hiiw as SUnM li. Scli'i tii p Sim rJiiiiiin>«. This n.'fnrs simply Ut a 
a»urs« or actudiMnic activity that is (piitc; clonianciinK and r«quir«s 
sunw scw}i!nin« to insure that thosa stuchtnts admitttHi can handio 
tha task. 

2. At a n)nch hroador loval thiira ar« comprchansivf programs 
dosignnd for spiicially ahia studants. Tha spjjcific charactar (»f this 
strategy varias a gnjat daal, hut it tan ha rafarre'd to gjimirully as 
SUhU'I 7: l/nniM's /Vngmuinn'n.u. 

:\. CorraspcMidian to Mcalal 7. hul at tha oppos iit axtrama of scIkj- 
lastic capahility. is KUhM H: ConipiMisufnrv I'rcynnnminH. This 
motlal rafars to cemcartad and intagratad afh»rts to compansuta for 
inadac|uata pra|)aration of antaring studants. 

All thraa of thasa modids invedva tha sama hasii: saitM.tion stral- 
asy. As was trua in tha c:asi« of tha assiKnniiMit and plac:amant naiil- 
als disciissad in previous c:haptars. thi; main charactiiristicis of tha 
sahM:ti»in stratagy i:an ha illustrutad in iha framew(»rk of dac:ision 
thaory as shown in Fif»ura 14. This hy now familiiir raprasantation 
formali/its th«! a.ssumption that thara is mora hanafit for ahia stu- 
dants in tough (irograms and mora hanafit for la.ss ahia studants in 
lass damanding programs. Consmiuantly. if thara is u wida spraad 
of acadmiiic ahility in an institution, .spacial provision for .studants 
of aspacially high and/or low ahility should incraa.sa tha (jvarall 
hanitfit. 

In avaluating .such lianiifit. it is important to rac(»gni/a that ona 
cannot makaany ilirac:t (:om|)ari.son (d spacific achiavismant »»fstu- 
tlants In nujra diimanding varsus la.ss diananding programs, ha- 
c:au.sa tha conlant of tha program is not thi; .saniit - i.a.. ona cannot 
diractly c:ntapara tha utility of diffarant progranis. What can ha 
dona, anil what niMids to ha donit. it a mora ganesral avaluation of 
hroad aduc:ational honiifit that acc:rui^s fr(»m .salifcliva programming. 
Tha hanafits yeui ara looking for includa hiughtaiaid parsistanci; 
toward adui:ational gewls. c:oinprahansivr undarstanding of a 
i:ho.san fiiild, unusual acc(Hnpli.shmants, ami .studi>nt awannut.ss 
and satisfaction with tha progra.ss mada. 

Choosing studiints f(»r .sahsctiva programs invcdvas u.sa of wall- 
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kncivvn prncliction inothods miic.h a.s they aro appliud to collugead* 
inission. The objm:tivo is to solec:t students for difficult programs 
who stand a good c:han(:o of sua:oodingand profiting. In the case of 
the less diffic:ult program, it is a matter of seloi:ting students who 
an; likely to fail the regular program unless special ac:tion is taken. 
Thtjre are useful standard referenc:es to prediction techniques 
(Micrhael 19fi9: College Entrance Kxamination Board 1969; Hills 
1971). The following sections deal with the practic:al problems of 
selecting students and evaluating the educational benefit of spec:ial 
c:ourses. honors programs, and c:ompensatory programs. 



MODEL 6: Selective sec:tioning involves selecting 

SELECTIVE ""''^ students for a spec:ial course. It is 

SECTIONING ^'"^P'^''*' ^'^^^ grouping high apti- 

tude .students within an institution. The 
model arises when two contingencies 
ccmie together: (1) a department or college offers an especially dif- 
fic:ult c:oiirse that many students could not be expec:ted to handle, 
and (2) there are no appropriate pren^quisite courses in which stu- 
dents wouhi normally be able to demonstrate the mH:essary c:om- 
petenc:y to suc:ceed in the spec:ial course. In suc:h situations the 
spiHnal course is often called an honors course, and the problem is 
to select students with enough ability to profit from it. But 'lionors'' 
is a word u.sed in various ways. This model should first be distin- 
giiishal from other .somewhat similar ones, and what is not being 

MODEL (}: Seleclive Sec:tioning 

Al.TKR.NIATK FUKPOSKOF 
THKATMKNiTS TRKATMK.VT VARIATIONS 

Wh«itevf;r the student To ofler «in .idv.inred or cmriched cicmrsi! 
f J t.ikes instead ol to these students iiblo to pntfit from it 
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Oourse X 

A c oi.rse iiviuliihle unly 
KMIu.ilified students 
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liilkiui iilMHil undnr srloclivo snclioiiiiiK shcnihi be clHrilied. 

Soini! honors cmirsns cenur «ssenli«lly thts samo material as a 
roKular iiourso swiiiuncc; nxcepl lhal the pacts is laslisr. Tin? notion of 
pacing is friKpiisntly tii;d to individualizod instruction. In that case 
achiiH-iMiiont in thi! particuhir subjw:t provides thn best mensuro for 
sehscting students, and placement Model 5 is the most useful ap- 
proach to the i; . jblem. If the student has taken no work in the sub- 
jw:t (e.H.. a first course in Russian), then the present model is per- 
haps the best initial approach to differential pacinR. 

Often, an honors course is desif>ned as an alternate to a regular 
«:ourse. Ordinarily, selection of students for such a special course 
would fall clearly under selective sectioning, but if it is intended 
that students should take the special course bee:ause they alnsady 
know the material in the regular course, the situation is diffemnl. 
The most familiar example is honors Knglish as a substitute require^ 
ment for the usual freshman EnRlish: the general case is discussed 
later as Shuhl J». l/oi izojjfol .S«!C.t/onin«. 

Finally, there are some instances in which a course is called 
"homjrs," but it involves only independent study as opposed to at- 
tending classes. \'o .special selection is involved, and the same sub- 
jet:! matter is covemd. perhaps even to using the same final exami- 
nation. This type of alternate treatment actually conforms more 
c:Iosely to SUnivl 1. \fer/iof/ Wniotion than it docs to selective sec- 
tioning. 

The tactics of selec:tive sectioning follow clo.sely the procedures 
t»f a routine prediction study. The usual steps include choosing 
promising jiredictors. carrying out a c:orrolational analysis of pre- 
dictors and final course grade, identifying the best composite mea- 
sure to u.se for sel(>ction purpo.ses. and .setting a reasonable cutting 
score. A pair of studies concerning an honors language course pro- 
vides an example (VVillinghimi l!m2; 

In VMM Ceorgia Institute of Technology instituted an honors 
program in elementary C.erman. The intention was to provide in- 
tensive instruc:tion and enric:hed content rather than simply cover 
the same material in less time. Since it was a demanding program 
compared to regular freihman language instruction, the pniblem 
was to pnul f t as ac:curately as possible whic;h students would be 
most likely to succeed. The predictors that naturally c:ome to mind 
first are those alrtsady available. In this case they were high school 
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iivuMKi?. S(:h«»liisli(: Apliludo Tusl. unci CuIIoki! Hoarii Ac:hi«>vonwnl 
TttKlK in KiikMsIi unci nwilhoniiiticK. 

Till! Hisiilts «)f thct firsi shuly indic:iit«!(f tliiit IiikIi school avunigo 
was a filirly kchuI prtKliclor ofCorman Krilli(^s (r .44) and tim aviiil- 
able IrsI s«:nri!s did not makt; a .signiriciiril contribution to prndic- 
lion iicciiracy. Oiw otliitr hypollirsis was tostod: wholhur studimts 
who hiid studied somf» foriMKH languaKO in high school woro mom 
likidy to suc(:«!«!d in an hnimrs course. c)th«r factors hinng oqual. 
Molding ability Ktnstant. it did appear that students who had slud- 
iud a languagr made slightly higher Cntrnian grades, but the dil- 
ferenci! was not large I'liough to be helpful in seliniting studiMils. 
The first study closed with \\w suggestion that perhaps a language 
aptitude test might he helpful in identifying successful honors stu- 
dents. 

A .seccnul study the following year examined that possibility 
through an experiniiMital administration of an artificial language 
lest. This test reipiired the student to translate sentences to and 
from Isnglish using arbitrary grammatical rules and a .special vo- 
«:ahulary resend)lingno wi'll-known language. Results of the se':ond 
.study were generally similar to the first, but this time the Achieve- 
ment Test in Knglish did make a useful contribution to high school 
avitrage in prtniicting success in the honors coursi! (raising the cor- 
Mtlation from Ah to .."iO). This was probably a reliabli! finding, since 
thi! second study was based on more than 400 studiMits. 

Hut the artificial language test the main fealun* (»f the second 
study - did not work out as hoped. The test was significantly n;- 
lated to Cerman gra(h«s. but it did not make a large enough contri- 
bution to ainsidy available measurits to warrant thi? itxpiMise and 
bother of a special administration (it increased the multiple cor- 
relation from .50 to .5M *l h«! practiced conclusicm to the studicts 
was to use high school average along with the Ac:hievemi>nt Test in 
Kngli.sh for selecting honors Cerman students and to assume that a 
correlation of .50 was about as good prediction as could be ex- 
p««.ted in the situation. It was possible to .set a cutting score thai 
would exclude most students who were having difficulty with the 
program. 

This example illustrates that tin; mechanics of sehtcting studctnts 
for a special course are fairly straightforward and (|uantifial)le. 
Whether the overall program is worthwhile is another question a 
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mow siihjw:tivc! ami cioinplicuUMl quKKtiim- thiit must \w c:ur»fuliy 
oviiluiitod ill <Mc:h iiuiiviiiuHi Kitutitiim. The following quKStions 
suKKoKt Konin isKii(>s that UMtd to Im considorod in milking such an 
Rvaluation. 

Is th«r« tjvidoncii that thn compottnicy of thn honors students in 
th« siibjtNl is substantially morn advanced or sophisticated (not 
necesMirily with mspect to fac:tual knowledge) than that of similarly 
able students who have completed the most generally similar regu- 
lar c:ourse? 

Is there a substantial and continuing student demand for the 
c:oiirso? 

What is the faculty's judgment regarding the value of this partic- 
ular <:ourse for ntlevant degree programs? Does the course offer 
intrinsic bunefit to students or indinict benefit to the faculty or the 
institution lb Jt cannot be achieved by otht>r means? 

Is the total dinM:t and indintct cost of offering thn special c:ourse 
favorable in relation to the benefit it offers? 

Such (|uestions an? not easy to answer, but they frame the issues. 



MODEL 7: "^^^ hasic idea of the honors pmgram is 

HONORS provide an enriched educational ex- 

DOnnD AK^XyflMr- Pef»«n<'« '»r espei:ially able students. 
i'KUUKAMMINO ^any activities have been called honors 

programs. Sometimes they are actually 
nothing more than clubs, a trip abroad, or a laudatory designaticm 
on the diploma. An honors program referred to here means a far 
more comprehensive, integrated educational activity. The previous 
model was concerned primarily with content of a particular course, 
but an honors program is continuous over several years, and ideally 
it upgrades the student's entire degree program. The honors pro- 
gram is an organized effort to give all superior students a different 
learning expi^rience. 

Frank Aydelotte is generally conceded t ) be the father of the 
hoiH»rs program in this country. In the 1920s he introduced a suc- 
c:essful program at Swarthmore that was wed publici7.ed and widely 
respected. But initially few institutions wore much influenced by 
the Swarthmore work. It was only the events of the 1950s that 
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liHiiisni iillniilioii oi) ItiliMiliMl sIuiIpiiIs •iitil oiii uiiriiKiMl \viiii» iln- 
volupiiiniit ul honors iiroKnnns. 

SiMiip |»roiii»iiniil sliiflios ut Ihiil pniuil iiiiliiuilnl iIniI iill w.is not 
wpII Willi till! iMiiiiraliuii ol llir Kitlnl. Siilisliiiiliul iiiiiiiImts of hriKht 
sliiilnils W'vw not }{oiiiji;loi;ollpKP 'i iiosnwiioiliiiollni loiiiiii lilllo 
I h.illriigp ill i\ trushiiiciii ypiir llial lai>»i»lv rr|M;nliMi llir hisl y«Nir of 
siMJiiiiliirv sriiool. Furllin iiiorn. iiiiiiiv sliiili*iils wnn? «iritliiiK 
lliroii^h school with Millie soliil work in loii^li iioiirsos iiuilhr* 
iii.itii:s ami hniKihi^ps os|HM.iiillv. VVIiris Spiiliiik wrtil up. all llins<> 
prohlnns riiiiii! into loi:iis. Tlii> piihlir ami iMim;ators alikr iiisislod 
Ihiit lah'iiliMl sliiih^nls ^vl a Im*IIit iMim iilioii. 



M( )l)l'n. 7: Honors PrnKr.ninniiiK 

Ai ri:K\Ari-. 
TtiKAiAnsrs 




I M ^: A I M I :m \ A K I A 1 1 o\ s 

'III oiler .M li.ilii'iiKniu. inti^ur.iirii 
pni^r.iin tu spi'i i.illy t.ilniti*il 

stl|iii*Hts 



Honors proKrainsspnsiflrapifilv iiHliP lair HI50saiifi narly Hlfids. 
DiiriiiK lliis porioti Ihr liilfT-Miiivrrsilv Cotmnillon on Ihn Superior 
Slmh^nl (ICSS) aiiliMl as a chsirinKhoiisr and a i:atalysl lo support 
llii^ iiiovrniml. Oiip nsntnl hnirtion ol ICSS was lo roilily ami 
sprrail llm word on wlial constiliilod an honors program. Thrroni* 
inillpo nminiiialnd a iininlM!r ol principles llial can hi; paraplirasiMi 
as follows IsiM'CohiMi m\i\ forlhrfnil disi nssioni. 

1. hliMility and svAtnA sindnnis of lii^li ahilily as soon as possihh^; 
slarl programs lor Ihrsi; sliidotits iiiinipdialrlv on pnlraiii:r lo l ol- 
h?Ko. 

2. Makr honors i.onliiiiioiis and riiinnlalivi* ihnaiKh llin hmr 
yiNirsand wnll inloKnilf^ti willi llioslndiMirsaroa ot coiicniilralion. 

:t. Sri aside n^iuireiiiniils llial reslrict a good sindnil's progress; 
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nitikn lilt! pn)Krain varicHi atui th^xihh* by (!SliiblishinK spociiil 
crourschs, honors sHminiirs. iiulc^pcMiciiMil sliicly, aciviincnd piacc^monl. 
etc:. 

4. Mtiko tim honors proKram visihh^ in Ihi! insliliiliun so that it 
will provide a modi*! of oxcrollenco-an (Mnphasis on Inlnlluctual 
quality rather than grades. 

5. Kmploy methods appropriate lo superior sludi!nls-o.g., small 
c:la5ses. use? of primary sources, encouraging student participation, 
independent study and special research projects, spcKrial counsoU 
ing. and attention to individual needs and interests. 

Ci. Establish an honors center and special facilities for honors 
students where possible. 

7. SeliHit faculty who an; best qualified to provide intellcKitual 
leadership. 

8. Maintain liaison between the program and appnipriato stu* 
dimt groups and the graduate school. 

9. Build in procedures for routine evaluation; set up administra- 
tive cronditions to insure that the program is institutionalized as a 
permanent tradition and featunMif the college. 

In general, honors programs tend lo share these characteristics, 
but an less national survey documented wide variation in pro* 
grams (Phillips 19b/; ltt73).** From an academic: standpoint pm- 
grams tend lo stress either general enrichment or intensivi; work 
within a department -sometimes both -hut it is mostly the liberal 
arts colleges that have honors programs. According lo the most n;* 
cent data (mid 19fi0s), honors programs were quite rare in applied 
fields like inlucation, engineering, and business. An ctniiJuisis on 
general honors may involve a comprehcMisive c:on? curriculum or 
a number of honors c:ours»^s the students may eliM:l. in the latter 
case there is frequent emphasis of) interdisciiplinary .seminars. 
There is also hea.y c^nphasis on independimt study and ^^sea^ch, 
particularly within departments. 

Another important aspect of honors programs is the built-in 
ward system. Mayhew (1970) speculates that attractive ameniticts 
are important in honors programs in r)rder to attract students to the 

H. .'\ K(Hi«* Miurii* fnr ilf»si ripliniis ui iiiiiiviiiti.il prnKTttms ,inii i iirrnit l^Ml«^s i uii- 
i iTiiiMK honors pntKrainmini^ is l-ntuiu fur Mnnnrs. m*\vslHii*r oi \iitional Col- 
li*|iiiilH Honors (lou ni.il 
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iiiori; liitliciili work llial iloi's mil lUHusssiirily cuirry corrnspoiuliiiK 
woiKhl on KrndiMlo sc:hooi ap|ilii;iilicins. tl is noi uiuikimI tor honors 
sliiiii'iils In \ui\v a vahisly nl spi'ciiil privihip:vs: narly nsf-islraliou, 
library riirrtsls. special ailvisin^. i»xi:hanm! pronrams. honors ilornii- 
loriijs. iliscounl or fwi* hooks ar.d licrknls. iisr of spncrial lacrililios. 
invilalions lo faiuilly smiiiiars. and opportunilios lo nioi'l dislin- 
Kuishi'd visitors. 

Sui;h pri>ri>f|iiisili>s swsm ndalf'd lo suvoral prohlmiis now pla- 
KiiiiiK honors pniKr.uiis. hi thiinarly l*M>Oslhf>i>sp(M:ially talitnliMl stu- 
djjnlwaslhudarlinnof hiKhisroduration.hul prioriliiis otliMichanK" 
lo lhi> (htlriiniMil of valnahli> programs. I hi! spitciai priviloKi! of 
honors programs now otl(>n givrs risis lo charKits of (dilisni -a i:rili- 
i:isni thai qui'slions lhi> visry hasis of Iht; niovrmiMil. Anolhrr pn»b- 
loni is Ihn lypii.ally h»vv ropritsi'Mi.iiiiui of minority sUuhMils in 
honors programs. Kinally. Ihi> financial sqiion/o has hroU{{hl special 
prrssiiri! lo iHtar. 

ThusiJ prohh'iiis ans obviously not nnri'lalod. and lliisy t.asi a pall 
on honors programs in Ihtt early l!;7ns. As a leading spokrsnian 
rijporli'd. •'. . . rumors di>sci>nd. phoni> calls, visitors and ihoy arcs 
hi'KinninK to add up to lhi> impmssion that Honors hndKels havo 
hiMMi cul. somi:linu)s drastically, that diritclorial jobs are thrratnied 
and thai student applications have fallen off fnini last year" (Portz 
t«»72h). These tnMids have had a liefiuite efhttit on the way honors 
students are selected and the way programs are evaluated. 

Ihiditionally honors students have biNMi .seliM:ted on the basis of 
Meneral academic ability and interest in the proKram. The typical 
pattern in the 42:i proKranis de.<icrilH>d by Phillips (1!M>7| was to 
Kraut eliKihility to upper-cla.ss honor students prhnarily^on the 
basis of a minimum point aveniKe cilten :i.O or .»..•> im a'4.0 point 
.M:ale. In the ca.si> of freslunen. a dual (;riterion of hi}>h school ^radtJs 
and admissions te.st .scorns is the usual pattern. Kvans |l!i72| prti- 
vhh's a Kood illustration of a conventional prediction apiirnach at 
the Ihiiversity of Kentucky that ' reducetl the real mortality liKums 
lo iusiKuificance." While the initial si:iceninK h»r an honors pn». 
Uram has almost always been ba.sed on .some reailily available 
niiMs ! of schola.stic ability, other personal fat:tors usually come 
into in filliu}; the quota for a particular pni^ram. This is espe- 
chdiy important in proxranis that emphasise indepemlent .study 
and re.sean.h. 
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The problems previously mentioned have evidently had sharp 
effects ot\ admissions policies. Some institutions practice open ad- 
missions to honors programs: others make heavy use of what Portz 
(1972) calls soft indicators: "We look, also, for evidences of extra- 
curricular involvements, for some kind of devotion to a cause (pub- 
lic service, sports, writing), some pursuit that reveals what the stu- 
dent feels strongly about. We are looking for that will-o'-the-wisp, 
creativity. . . ." It is undoubtedly true that honors progiams that 
make unusual demands on students may require unusual selection 
criteria, but open admissions - if taken .seriously- would seem to 
constitute a policy nonsequentive of serious dimensions. It is hard 
to rationalize the development of an especially difficult program 
that is open to any student. 

In any event, "evaluation of honors programs has been for the 
most part subjef:tive and nonscientific." So says Paul Heist, who is 
especially known for research on educational programs for talented 
students. Heist (:968) cites .sevural studies that indicate that stu- 
dents in honors programs tend to profit more fnim their education 
than do similar .students in regular programs. He admits, however, 
that few colleges have made any serious effort to examine the over- 
all t-fferts on the student, the faculty, and the sociology of campus 
life (see Wright 1H72 for a brief but u.seful general discu.ssion of pro- 
gram evaluation). 

A survey of independent study by Dressel and Thomp.son (1973; 
Thomp.son and Dre.ssel 1970) provides some interesting implica- 
tions becuu.se, as they say. independent study is inextricably in- 
terwoven with honors programs. The concluding tone of *heir an- 
alysis is pessimistic, almost dreary. Even though Dressed and 
Thomp.son give a number of perceptive sugge.stions for impniving 
independent study, they note that mo.st efforts have been so com- 
promised by doubts, antagoni.sms. or sheer ineptitude that few un- 
dergraduates attempt independent study: even fewer do so success- 
fully. "In an era of open admissions and tight budgets many 
admini.strators feel tiiat independent study is a lost cause." 

If honors programs generally are not to be a lost cause, they will 
have to handle the dual problems of cost and elitisnj. The need for 
colleges to maintain showcase academic programs will no doubt 
save many honors programs, but they mu.st . ertainly continue 
adapting to new conditions. It is likely that honors vork will lay 
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incroasing stress on experiential learninR. Kxperlential learninK is 
adaptable to a wide ability spectrum: it stresses current educational 
values: and with i:ar« it should be possible to develop valuable off- 
campus learning experitinces that are cost-efficient as well as chal- 
lenging to superior students. See Peterson (1973) for an example. 



MODEL 8: Remediation (Model 4) has been dis- 

COMPENS A- i:ussed as an instructional problem of up- 

TORY PRO- KfftliiM » student's competency in a 

nu A\A\ >riNTr^ specific academic subject. Compensatory 

UKAMMING programming refers here to a much 

broader effort to deal with the educational problems of academi- 
c:ally disadvantaged students. In a sense, compensatory program- 
ming is to remediation in a single subject as honors programming is 
to selective sectioning in a single subjec:t. The two types of pro- 
gramming have much in common: they both select spef:ial students 
for a comprehensive alternate treatment. Educators have dreamed 
up an endless variety of euphemisms for special programs for 
weak students: remedial programs, compensatory education, c'e- 
velopn.o.ital programs, guided studies, directed studies, general 
curriculum, and so on. There is wide variation among such pro- 
grams, though the different names have no special significance. 



MODEL 8: Compensatory Programming 

AlTEHNATK PlIHI'(».SKc»F 
THKATMKNTS 



TRKATMENT VARIATION'S 



Regular <;oiir.so.s *n» offer an inlHgrateci program 



MO (jO (aJ sicills and some 



for po(»rly pmpared Kludents 

KRmiidiiilion. basic 



There are a number of reasons why a comprehensive program 
should be superior to course-by-course remediation for some stu- 
dents. There are two principal considerations. Aside from the in- 
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' adequaciRs of truditionai romedib .on dist:u.ssod in somu detail in 
the previoii.s chapter, especially weak students are typically weak 
in several areas -in critical subjects p well as basic academic 
sklHs. Consequently, it is often more e'. :t:ve to deal with this stu- 
dent's total problem rather than proc.» on a piecemeal, depart- 
mentalized basis. 

Another reason for the comprehensiv program is the fact that 
lack of specific competencies is perhaps not the mo.st serious prob- 
lem that seriously deficient students face. Cross (1971) places 
special stre.ss em the attitude blockages of .students who are con- 
stantly threatened by failure. In a .survey of community colleges, 
she found that the most frequently cited obstacle to learning for 
weak students was: "Lack of effort; has quit trying." When students 
are convinced they cannot learn, it is obviously important to pro- 
vide adequate personal support, to .structure the individual's pro- 
aram carefully .so that he is not overwhelmed, and to attack the 
educational problem from the standpoint of the individual not the 
discipline. 

Studies over the pa.st decade indicate that colleges with .sub- 
stantial numbers of academically disadvantaged students are in- 
creasingly coming to the judgment that it is easier to deal with 
these problems with a (»mprnhansivc program. Kstimates of the 
proportion of community colleges with such programs has risen 
progressively from 2 in 10 (Schenz 19B4) to .3 in 10 (Ferrin 1971) to 
4 in 10 (McrrLsim and Ferrante 197.1). These latter surveys indicate 
that the new compensatory programs are placing a great deal of 
emphasis on basic skills, tutoring, intensive coun.seling. study 
skills, and individualized instruction. 

Superficially, this represents a .shift of emphasis from the re- 
cruitment/admissions/financial aid programs of the past decade 
(e.g.. see Cordcn and Wilkerson 196fi: California Coordinating 
Council 19fi8: Trent 1970). Those acce.ss programs are .still very 
much in evidence (for numerous examples, see College Kntrance 
Examination Board 1971). It .seems more a matter of the newer in- 
structional development receiving more attention and. to .some ex- 
tent, the older ac:ce.ss programs having become routine operational 
procedures. Each type of program supports the other, but the pri- 
mary concern here is with the nature of the instructional program. 
It is useful to look a bit more carefully a. what the most prominent 
of .such programs typically include. 
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PRfXIRAM In addition to sources already cited, there 

C:HARA(:TER- have been several excellent discussions of the 
ISTICS desirable characteristics of a comprehensive 

compensatory program (Gordon 1»71; South 
ern Regional Education Board 1972b; Schia- 
vone ltt73). One of the best known programs in the country was 
devRloped at Forest Park Community College; Moore's (1970) de- 
scription is well worth a careful reading. Other prominent pro- 
grams have been described by Chalghian (1969); Lopate (1969); 
Roueche and Kirk (1973). The following outline includes what 
seem Jo be the most important program charac:toristics from these 
various sources. 

The curriculum often includes these components: 
Cmdit work. Because of .strong student resistance to noncrcdit 
work. nio.st programs now attempt to include some credit work 
even for .students with multiple deficiencies. A reduced load, how- 
ever. isaLsoa common pracrtice. 

Hunuidial work. MoaX students in compen.satory programs re- 
quire remedial work in mathematics and English. Distaste for non- 
college work has fostered the practice of awarding limited credit 
(particularly institutional, nontransferable credit) for remedial 
courses. Some in.stitutions handle the credit problem by imbedding 
remedial work in an individualized in.struction pmgram required 
of all .students. 

C:oniinunk;cJtion nkilh. Basic ski I Is -reading, writing, and .speak- 
ing-receive clo.se attention m mo.st compensatory programs. See 
Pollack (1970) and Moore (1970) for illustrations of materials and 
procedures. 

Study Hkills. Many students in compensatory programs have 
serious problems regarding self-discipline, u.se of learning re- 
sourc:e.s. and the simple techniques of notetaking and organizing 
course materials. 

Cnmp guidonce. Some .systematic form of orientation Fnd con- 
tinuing counseling is a necessary prtigram component. Oiten it is 
organized as a formal course, but in any event it usually Includes 
provision for intensive attention to social and personal as well as 
academic problems. 

Most programs emphasize the following instructional procedures: 
Diagnostii.-.pn'scriptivi!. Successful compensatory programs 
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typically plan? hoavy tmiphasison diagnostic; and othttr procedures 
for obtainins detailed information concorniiig spet:ific skills, at- 
titudes, and knowledge of various subjects. On this basis corre- 
s|xHidingly specific prescriptions are made regarding learning ob- 
jeclives. 

Imliviiluali'/Anl jns(ruc(ie>n. Self^paced learning of specially de- 
signed course modules is now fairly common in basic skills, math- 
ematics, and Hnglish. 

^fe(iil^ Self-paced learning is typically facilitated through heavy 
use of special materials, programmed texts, audio c:assettes, com- 
puter-assisted instruction, etc. 

Tkitoring. Spef:ial help from faculty or other sV dents is almost 
routinely available in compensatory programs. Some institutions 
have had striking success in training students for tutoring or coun- 
seling (see Southern Regional Education Board l«72b). 

hf?aming centers. It is increasingly common to provide an ac- 
cessible location where materials, instructional aids, testing, tutors, 
or counselors am always available. 

Programs are likely to have .such supporting features as: 

/Vogrum i(ientity. Identification as a separate unit focuses re- 
sponsibility on specialized staff and fosters group spirit amcmg stu- 
dents. Block .scheduling sisrves a similar purpose in some programs. 

UbimiVr/AHl policies. Flexible regulations regarding academic 
probation and readmission are commonly emphasissed to reduce 
the threat of early failure. 

Sp(>ri(ji focilitie.s. In addition to learning centers, some programs 
incor|M)rate special social or living arrangements, though the.seare 
typically irore associated with minority programs than compensa- 
tory education, per se. 

Folloiv-up aid. Increasingly, programs are assuming a broader 
responsibility to .see that students* educational experience culmi- 
nates in a useful outcome- i.e.. placement in a regular pnigram, an 
appropriate job, or transfer to another learning situation (for ex- 
ample, .see Moore 197U, p. 1B2). 
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SELECTION In selecting students for a compensatory pro- 

AND gram, the primary concern is to identify "high 

EVALUATION risk" students who are likely to fail without 

intervention and special assistance. The ap- 
propriate selection procedure is the conven- 
tional prediction model, and the best tactic is to use those measurus 
that give the most accurate estimate of the likelihood of overall 
academic success. One can undertake special studies to determine 
the best measures, but ordinarily it is not necessary. Most institu- 
tions have done studies to predict freshman grade average or other 
criteria of success. Almost invariably high school average (or rank) 
plus a standard college admission test predicts success about as 
well as more elaborate methods -and these are the measures that 
are typically used in identifying students who can profit from the 
compensatory program (Ferrin 1971; Roueche and Kirk 1973). 

Some programs are mandatory for students so identified; some 
programs now place great stress on counselinji the student into the 
program. In any event, it is important to recognize student selection 
as the first of a two-stage measurement process. The second stage 
involves the diagnostic testing that is required to prescribe spi jfic 
Instruct! mal treatments (e.g., work in study skills, basic skills, or 
the remediation strategies discussed in Chapter 4). 

While the selection procedure is fairly straightforward, evalua- 
tion of the overall success of a compensatory program is not. The 
simplest question is whether students in a compensatory program 
are more likely to persist and succeed than are similar students in a 
regular program. It takes a much more complex evaluation to de- 
cide whether the added value of a special program is worth added 
resources and time for students and for institutions. 

In a sense the question is answered by the demands of the situa- 
tion. The students are admitted to be educated, and it is often per- 
fectly evident that they must have additional help. Undoubtedly 
many students succeed because of compensatory programs, but in 
a tight competition for scarce funds, the eventual question is whether 
one special effort is better than another, or whether a special pro- 
gram is significantly better than the regular program. Unfortu- 
nately, even the simplest type of evaluation is rare. Gordon and 
Wilkerson (1966) noted the lack of local program evaluations. 
In another review a few years later, Kendrick and Thomas (1970) 
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c:ittt(i a l«w studios in the interim but rnpuated tho samu observa- 
tion. The situation bus not reully chanKcd. 

Thorii have been useful reviews of research on special c:ompensa- 
torv practices. For example. Entwisle (1U60) examined 22 evalua- 
tions of study-skills c:ourses and concluded that some kind of im- 
provement in .student achievement seemed to be the rule." But ibe 
overall value of u f'.omprehensive compensatory program is another 
matter. Roueche and Kirk (1973) considered a large number of pro- 
grams in community colleges before selecting five apparently suc- 
c:essful ones to examine in detail. Their report provides a very use- 
ful description of these programs and many perceptive observations 
on compen.satory programming in general. But the evaluations are 
disappointing. The authors wore able to report that students in 
compensatory programs made some three quarte-s of a letter grade 
higher than regular students during the first quarter when the spe- 
cial students were taking many remedial courses. Grades of com- 
pensatory students dropped some half a letter grade by the third 
semester. It was reported that 82 percent of c:ompensatory students 
completed two semesters companul to 70 percent of high risk stu- 
dents in the regular programs. It is not clear, however, what per- 
centage of each group completed the equivalent of two semesters of 
work beyond remedial courses. It would be equally useful to know 
what particular competencies and skills both groups had at the end 
of a year in college. It is answers to these more pointed questions 
that are badly needed in local evaluations. 

«». In I'ViiluiitiiiK ri'stills likn this it is liiffiiailt In jiiilKC t w iuiilt-iri hius thiit iriflu- 
Krii:i!s whiit a|i|H>iir.s in imiriKils. Authors iit stiiilii's thril sluiw ni> «:}fiM.t oftun lUni't 
suliniit tho ntsults to a joiirri.il: whon thny do. ««litors otlnn ilon't pnhlish thi; rKpoii. 




Exemption from Requirements 
Already Mastered 




College students matriculate with different preparation and com- 
petencies. Some pretty well know the content of freshman English. 
Others have mastered calculus, either in secondary school or an- 
other college. An older student may have studied American history 
on his own or learned accounting in his work. In order to adapt to 
such individual differences in competency, most institutions try to 
recognize appropriate prior learning and exempt the student from 
repeating material he or she already knows. 

Exemption closely resembles placement in the sense that it in- 
volves sorting students into alternate treatments on the basis of 
subject-matter competency: an important difference lies in the 
nature of the treatments. Since placement involves a choice be- 
tween a long and a short sequence, student achievement in the 
latter part of the sequence serves as a common criterion for evaluat- 
ing placement decisions. But in exemption there is no common 
criterion: the alternatives represent whether or not a student is 
obliged to fulfill a requirement, be it a single unconnected course 
or an entire sixjuence. This lack of a common criterion means that 
exemption must be evaluated on the basis of long-range considera- 
tions rather than short-range achievement gains. 

In placement one is coijcern^d with such questions as: Is success 
in the second course of a sequence clearly dependent on knowing 
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the first? How can one tell which students know enough to be able 
to go directly into the second course? How can one evaluate the 
Rain from taking an introductory course? While in exemption, more 
pertinent questions are: For what types of prior learning should 
students be granted credit? Through what means can students- 
prior learning be verified? What limits should Ihj placed on credit 
by examination? These questions illustrate an important distinc- 
tion. In placement the main concern is to see that students take up 
topics that are appropriate to their level of understanding in the 
particular subjec:t. Exemption, on the other hand, is more a prob- 
lem of determining the conditions under which prior learning in 
other contexts will be recognized. Placement is an in.strurtional 
sinitifgv . but exemption is an institutiomii .strategy. Qmsequently 
the basic policy issues concerning exemption are very muc:h tied 
up with the relationship of the in.stitution to other in.stitutions and 
other learning opportunities. Or to put it another way. exemption 
is a primary means of maintaining articulation biitween higher 
education programs and other learning. 



THE There are three main articulation prob- 

ARTICULATION '^ditional problem of articu- 

PROBLEM between .scf:ondary and higher 

education, the nontraditional pmblem of 
articulating higher education with alter- 
nate forms of t:ollege-level learning, and the problem of transfer 
articulation within the higher education sy.stem. It is useful to put 
these three in the context of their historical development and pres- 
ent Importance. Understanding the articulation problem makes it 
easier to understand the rationale of exemption and to evaluate the 
appropriatene.ss of exemption tactics. 
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I :I4 • Codf »ge PhuTnuuU and Kxrtnpt io* 

TRADITIONAL The first 300 years cJf higher -education in 
ARTICULATION America followed a fairly consistent pattern. 

The classical curriculum consisted of ancient 
languages, natural philosophy (science), math* 
emetics, and moral philosophy. Students pre* 
pared for this curriculum in schools attached to the college, through 
independent study, or more likely with a private tutor. Entrance 
examinations consisted of questioning in the office of the president 
or a professor (Rudolph 1962). 

In the 1820s Thomas Jefferson introduced remarkable innova* 
tions at the University of Virginia. Recognizing the need for more 
diverse and practical higher learnings he set up independent pro* 
fessional schools in his university and initiated the elective sys- 
tem which was to become A hallmark of the college experience in 
this country. But these changes were some 50 years ahead of their 
time. It was only in the latter half of the nineteenth century (hat 
the college curriculum diversified in important ways and individual 
institutions began to develop different entrance requirements. It 
was also a period of development for preparatory academies in the 
northeast and public high schools in the midwest -both now in* 
dependent of the colleges but much under their influence. The 
difficulty lay in the fact that the secondary schools could not pre* 
pare their students for increasingly diverse college requirements. In 
describing the articulation problems that developed in the period 
1880*1900. Broome (1903) quotes the woeful complaint of the 
principal of Phillips Academy: ''Out of over forty boys for college 
next year we have over (iventy senior classes.'' 

At about the turn of the century there developed two forms of 
standardization to meet this articulation crisis. In the northeast a 
group of leading private institutions formed the (College Entrance 
Examination Board as a cooperative arrangement for developing 
common entrance examinations. In the midwest public institutions 
developed accrediting associations that approved high school cur* 
riculums, and students were admitted to college on the basis of 
a diploma certifying successful completion of prescribed courses. 

These procedures sufficed for some 50 years, but in time the 
content of entrance examinations became more general and unit 
requirements became less specific. Asa result, high school prepare* 
tion and the college freshman curriculum began to get seriously 
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out of ji>inl for niuiiy stiulontK. By inidcontury tho Fiinel forthnAd- 
vunriunont u\ Kduratlon |1»57) was callinK IukIi .s(:heM»l-j;olh»m! 
artit.ulation a major probloni and initiated sovoral largo invostiga- 
tions and exporinwntal proKrams, In tho subsoquent two docados 
this ntsurgont pnibiom has boconio nioroconiphtxand fai-ri>achiag. 
Thoro an; Mivond j:e»ntributinK fae:tors-somo woil establishod and 
somoniororocont. 

First, thoro is tho obvious fact of wido divursity among secondary 
M;he»ois. I^rgo difforoncos in studont achiovoniont freini si:h(>oi to 
sc:h»MiI havo boon documentod in dotail (Flanagan oJ al. l»r)2: Colo- 
man ot al. mm). In his roport on tho American high school. Conant 
(IHiiH) placed special emphasis e»n tho striking differences among 
tho rural schools and suburban schools, tho sf:hoolsof inner cities 
and those of small towns. Observing sharp differences among 
schools in poelagogical stylos, and among the communities they 
servo. Conant toe»k se»me pains to point out that "there is no sue:h 
thing as a typical American high school." A variety of curriculum 
reform movements over tho past 20 years (see College Kntranco 
Kxamination Board l«n2: 19W») have exacerbated those differene:os. 
partly becau.so that is (he nature of competing movements and 
partly bee:au.so e»f the uneven character of curriculum change among 
different types of schools (Pearson 1U66). 

Second, diversity among schools is more than matched by diver- 
sity among colleges. This is true with respwit both to tho level and 
to the sub.stance of the academic program. Information readily 
available in college guides illustrates the great diversity of intellec- 
tual Hhility of .students at different institutions. For a !iub.stuntial 
number e»f tho mo.st and least .sel(H:tivecollege.s. tho distribution of 
entrance tost .scores is e.s.sentially nonoverlappi..g (e.g.. .see Willing- 
ham 1974). From a qualitative standpoint, a national survey by 
Dro.ssel and DoLisIe (19H9) illustrates the curriculum diversity that 
exist.s. oven in lower division general education requirement.s. 

Third, there is the diversity of admi.ssions requirements among 
higher institutions. It is generally conceded that tho so-e:allod 
"eight-year" .study (Chamberlin etal. 1942) demonstrated decisively 
that a particular pattern of courses is not required for success in 
college, Furtnermore. unit rwiuiremonts are frtjquontly criticized 
(Young 1971: Menacker 1973). Me»st colleges still recommend or 
reriuiro certain courses, but those spotnfications vary a great deal 
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aiiiiiiiK rnlli'KKs. iinil nH|tiiri(iiii>iils nri! nfltMi mtl sirirlly nltsi>rvi»i 
(Kiliirnliiinal KiHiords Huioiiti l!Mi4). AIko thiMiiiKri>iMtt spiN:iHi:ily 
ViiriitK ituirkiuily troin thi> M>liM:livo In llio irno iirci'ss i:nlli>KiiK. 
Almiinsiin (1()72) imtsiMils liiiM I'rnm llii; most sitli>i:iivo iiisliliiiii>ii.s 
lli.il lilt iiilitrpri'ls lo iiuiiiiiili! riHiii tinii m|iiiri!mi;nls fnriiiimis.sinii. 
Al llii? nfhisr nxIriMiin. it is vvi!ll*kiinvvn thai rommtiiiity rttllrKi^s 
lypirally riH|iiirii only lii^li scliniil »>niiltiiilii>n or its liqiiiviilniil. 

('oiirtli. Ilinrii is .1 siilt.sliinlial amoiinl nf aiiiH:ilnlal ovidiiiico con- 
r-nriiiiiK Ilii> overlap ot nirriciiliiin rniilitni linlu-iinii siiiioiuiary ami 
liiKltor riluralioii (o.k.. Cii.ssttrly 1!HiH|. I'lio most nlijiNttivr inforina- 
tilth i:itini!S Iriim a siirvoy l>y Klanrhani (1!»71) who i>sliiiiati?s thai 
apprnxiituilrly niio-lhinl of thi> rniitoni nt htwor division arailoniii: 
siihjorls roprosiMils a liiipliiialion ot material ainiaily taiiKhl at tint 
siMionilary hsvul. Thisiivprhip si>i>nis ilni; lo morn rapid i:iirrii:idinn 
dovcliipnirnl al Iho siti:ondary lisvrl than in inlnuini lnry rollrtto 
i:imrsi!.s. Fni oxanipli;. a survey i»| 25.000 stiidiints who had lakiin 
tho CoIIkki! Hoard Arhiitvoinonl 'Posts (lypirally Ktiidonts from 
stniiiK srhnols) indiitalitil vory hoavy i:oni:iMilralion of mathi!matii:K. 
si.iiMiro. and loruinn lanKiiaf>o through all tour yoars ni sorondary 
mJumiI lllavcn t!»7CM. As Ihian (1073) itTp>iws, Kruatly sIriuiKlhimitil 
si>i:ondar\' curriiiidnnis havi; niadit many itntisrinK triishmiin do 
iai:lo Iranstitr stiidonis (withmil portfolio). 

Fifth, thi! adviMil of mass liiKhrr odiination has introdiinod a ipiilo 
iww dimirnsion lo thit arlii:ulatiiin problom. Opitn admissions and 
Ihft i!Ki)litarian spirit havo afl>iod Utmn numlMtrs of sliiditnts whosK 
priiparalion hiH:i!ssitati!s ntm. Jial workorallornatoiniiiiiational uIk 
ii!i:livos. Many lai:ulli(!S now must i.opo with a far broadiir ranKi^ »f 
i:ompittitni:y than wasriNiitntly trno. 

Finally, itvitn tho strurlural arrunKomont of initroasinKly massivii 
y«t dividiMl systoms of sitcondary and hiKhor oduiuition insiiri>K 
art ii:u lilt ion pnihlems. As Boyor (1072) ohsisrvos. tho odurational 
systimi is likti a Kiunl luyisr i:aki!. with luii.h linitl priiociuipiod with 
its own problimis. and no unit KivinK attKnlion to the itduitational 
cimtiniiily of thr wholi:. Othitr writers spuak with iNpial fisrvor of 
the "shoitpskin curtain" that procludiis i>ff(M:tivii articulation or 
mutual consultation on curriculum problnms across thu two odu> 
uitional li!vols(ilochuiun lOfiH: Abramsun 1072). 

Thiisi! various manifestations of tho traditional articulation prob- 
limi ari! almost as much ntlaliMl to placomimt stratogiits as to ox- 
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emption strategies. The overall articuiiation problem is discrussed 
in this chapter on exemption bef:Buse artic:ulation is largely con- 
cerned with relationships among institutions and exemption is 
largely an institutional strategy. But 'hon relationships between 
schools and colleges cause disc:ontinuity in natural sequences like 
mathomatic:s. instructional problems in placement are also created. 
Consec]uently. muc:h of the foregoing discussion is(H)ually pertinent 
to Chapter 4. 

As the name suggests, the traditional articulation problem is not 
new. Sihc:e V\brld War II educators have tried various ways of deal- 
ing with the problem -sometimes through structural changes, 
sometimes through examination programs. The better known in- 
novations are described briefly later in this chapter. Overall, it is 
hard to say that the effort has been successful. While there have 
been important advances, very ref:cnt developments in higher edu- 
c:ation have made the traditional artic;ulation problem doubly dif- 
ficult to handle. 

The iJarly lil70s have bi!en c:harac:teri/cid by intense interest in 
finding ways to improve the flexibility of higher educ:aticm. to create 
more options, and to adapt th(u:ollcge experience to the bac:kground 
and a.spirations of individual students. These stirrings are well 
repre.sented in rmrommendations of the National Ccmimission on 
the Reform of Sec:ondary Kduc:ation (Brown 1973) and the Carnegie 
Commlssicm on Higher Kduc;ation (1«70: 1971). The former group 
rec:ommends a move away from the Carnt^ie unit as the .standard 
yard.stic:k of ac:ademicr crredit, more* credit by examination, mori! 
' redit for experiential learning, and less relianc:e on grades and 
rank in cla.ss as means of a.ssessing a student s educ:ation. The latter 
group has craihul for an individually tailored foundation year for 
poorly prepars^d cioltc^ge students, for liigh .sc:hoo|s to takc^ on c:olleg(! 
freshman work, and for ctolh¥gc\s to admit students with advanc:ed 
standing and to transform thc^ first year of c:ollege to meet thcnr 
actual necnis. 

These various rec:ommendations are laudable and sound in their 
own right, but they enhances already .serious artictulation problems. 
Kvidently tho.se pushing flexibility also rectogni/e that suc:h in* 
novations greatly heighten the need for effcHitive means of assessing 
individual ac:hievement and maintaining educ:ational quality. The 
Carnegie Commi.ssion |1973) hopefully .states: •'Fortunately, the? 
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imjor tosting orKuni/iitinns iiri! wull a\var« that the traditional hard 
and fast distinctions botwiMin school and collcgo pruKrams are 
hlurrinK and that univorsal access calls for a much more sophisti- 
c:ated process of student placement than has been the rase until the 
present." 



NON'TRADI- The Or^uiiisation for Kconomic Cooperation 

TIONAI. and Development (OECD). based in Paris, has 

ARTICIH.A- a distiuKuished reputation for dealing with 

TION praf:ticul sot.ial probl(>ms of major signifi- 

cance. In a nscent conienMice report OECD's 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation (1972) identified 
important trends in education. incrhidinK the following: extension 
in the duration of the educational period, both through early-chiid> 
hood education, and through more education for adults: increasing 
involvement of education with, and functional relationship to, 
other social institutions: extensicm of educ:ation indu.stry. com- 
munity, and home: a concurntnt rather than a sequential arrange- 
ment of education and work as we move into "the learning society": 
increasing blurring of the di.«tinction between vocational and ac:a- 
demic education. 

The immediate importance of these trends is n^flected in major 
proposals of .several prominent groups. The Carnegie Commission 
on tiigher Education, for example, cites the need to move toward a 
"learning sc»ciety" in which nontraditional .students will likely 
rtipre.sent a greater share of the educational clientele than is now 
true. It proposes more alternating among education, work, and ser- 
vic:e: extension of edufrational opportunities in indu.stry, trade 
unions, and the military: the creation of "learning pavilions ' 
where people c:an drop in to study and di.scu.ss their studies; and 
development of open universities and other external degree pn)- 
grams (Carnegie Commission 1!)73b). 

The Newman Task Forcre (l«7:ij has stn;ssed the isolation of 
formal education and argues that the great need is to provide a con- 
text for experienf :e in the adult world, not by modifying cl(.ssrooni.s, 
but by offering youths other places and other roles in which they 
can supplement their formal sr:hooling. As an attack on this prob- 
lem, it has proposed a community-service C.I. bill that would en- 
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courage more students to learn through nonclassroom experiences. 
Many of the same issues have been recognized by the National 
Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education (Brown 1973). 
That group recommended "extensive programs to award academic 
credit for accomplishment outside the building, and for learning 
that occurs on the job, whether the job be undertaken for pay, for 
love, or for its own sake/* 

These various proposals refer to what is now typically called 
nontraditional education, actually a broad movement for reform 
and innovation. Diversity by Design, the report of the Commission 
on Non-Traditional Study (1973), gives a good indication of the 
diversity of tht novement. It emphasizes new procedures and 
structures to improve access to education for people of all ages, 
new programs to fit education to individual interests and career 
needs, and new ways lo integrate formal schooling better with the 
learning that takes place throughout society. It is this latter em- 
phasis with which this report is especially concerned: how to artic- 
ulate learning that takes place without and within the educational 
system, how to credit students for what they have already learned 
or accomplished outside the college classroom. 

As more older people reenter colleges. as*more younger people 
"stop out*' for alternate experiences, as more educational value is 
placed on practical expei .ence, it can be expected that more and 
more students will soek credit for knowledge and accomplishments 
gained in nontradilional contexts. Various writers have estimated 
that there are far more adults involved in part-time educational 
activity than there arc students in all higher education. For exam- 
ple. Carp et al. (1974) estimated that some 32 million adull learners 
receive instruction each year. Most are not in college^level pro- 
grams, but many are. Examples include: educational programs in 
the military service, industrial courses in major corporations, cer- 
tificate programs in various professions, instruction in proprietary 
schools, courses on public television. 

These types of nontraditional learning occur outside higher edu- 
cation, but they often correspond fairly well to conventional course- 
work. As a consequence, these types of prior learning are well 
suited for credit by ex'imination (sec Sharon 1971 for a review of 
the major ways such work is credited). But there is another general 
class of nontraditional learning that is substantively different- 
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what iDighl be cuIIihI pruir fxpuriifnlMil icorniiift. For oxamplB. a 
«r«at many adults luin c:laiin .special aa:c>niplishnionts and indi- 
vidual expisriuncos liko: «xt«n.slv« tutorial work in a community 
program, sevural y«ars of voluntoisr soc:ial work. artic:lns publiilied 
in popular mafiazinos. work i!xpi?riiMM:» rnlated to a deffisa program, 
«xe<:utivfi loadorship in a ccmimunity group or occ:upational as- 
K<N:iation. 

Tlu> i!duc:ational valun of thosts ac:c;onipIiKhnient.s and uxpori- 
ont:i?.s is not roadily visrifiud through lixaniination.s hut roquiros 
at;ornati> moans of assussnumt that arn rofnrrod to latijr in this r«- 
port as documimtation. Tho proposition is that both typos of non- 
traditiomil liuirninK should be morn i!xplii:itly lecogniziid in highor 
oducuition and that studonts with suc:h oxporiiMic:^ should havn 
ready means for reci'ivins appropriate i>xemption and cintdit to- 
ward ii cleKree. In ac:tual fac:t. most colleges grant creiJit by exami- 
nation, iind many have taken steps to recognize at litast some types 
of prior expiiriential learning (see Creager 197:i: Ruyle and (ieisel- 
man li»74). Hut as institutions takii tin inc:reasingly liberal viiiwof 
what c:onstituti!s crmlitable learning. Iiigitimate fears are arousisd. 
Could (10721 states it well: 

• The greatest doubt of all. a doubt coupled with outright dis- 
belief, is cuMitemd on whether a siit of patterns for nontraditional 
study i:an be c:reated that will guarantee high c|uality in educuition 
rathijr than diluti! it. The terms cvli rndi (hf>ivv or indi; iduolizfd 
ieorning or pollerns nj ni'.vibiiih have a .suspiciously pisrmi.ssive 
ring, especially in the ears of traditionalist educ:ators and a ho.st of 
laymiin as well, who cu.nsider current philo.sophiiis and prac;tic:es 
of colleges and univorsili.vs already too liberali/.Rd and wc-akened. 
They hear the.se terms arc! others, and they am c:onvini:ed that 
evijry vestige of intelliictu A rigor will disappear into oblivion if the 
non-traditionalists gain any .significuint control of higher educuttion. 
They .sense a further prolifi»ration of degree-granting under dubious 
au.spicos and with dubious nH|uirements. They intiirprot individual- 
ized learning as individualized i.solation. espec:ially from facailty. 
and they look on fliixibiliiy as no mor .ban a .synonym fi}re.sc:ape 
from riigulation and responsibility." 

Kffective articulation between traditional and nontraditional 
iiductation requires offiictive means for a.s.se.ssing and c:ri!di ting rele- 
vant prior learning. This involves thnse big issues. The first is how 
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to dKcide what is c:rr.ditable. Corlainly not ail learning is relevant 
to a (Mille«o citsgrtH!. This is partly a fundamental issue of defining 
what a degree should mean, what competencies it should imply. 
There is also the matter of identifying what c:ompetencies have 
been gained in a nontraditional experience that are "the same as or 
as good as" traditional learning. 

The second issue is how to develop and maintain adequate 
means of assessing learning experiences that are gained outside the 
formal educatiotial system. Many suc:h experiences are obviously 
difficult to assess ac:curately. Spec:ific: examinations cannot be de- 
veloped for every learning experience. C^onseqiiently. assessment of 
nontraditional learning -particularly experiential learning-may 
often be partly subjective. Nonethele.ss. careful evaluation is critic:al 
in order to maintain both the quality and the integrity of nontradi- 
tional learning. 

The IhinI issue is how to develop effef:tive procedures for ex- 
empting and crediting students for nontraditional work. What 
minimum .standards should be .set? How should equivalencies be 
e.stablished between c:redil hours and partic:ular competencies or 
ac:c:oniplishmenl.s? And how c:an such que.slions be handled rou- 
tinely {econcmiic:ally) but fairly in the existing academic and ad- 
ministrative structure? The need is for an efficient and equitable 
system to handle a new problem in an old c:ontext. 

These three issues frame the nontraditional artic:ulation problem. 
In short, the necid is to develop bcjtter definitions, measures, and 
procedures fc»r recognizing relevant work completed outside the 
formal educiational system. In the ab.senc:e of c:ommonly under- 
stCMid pra(:tic:(!s and guidelines, many fcsar the devitlopment of Imgus 
programs and a deterioration of quality genc>rally {sec! espticially 
Hefferlin 1974; Bender and Davis 1H72). 
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TRANSFKR A prublom of iirticiilHtion within tho system 

ARTKUII.ATION of hiKhor (education is cniatml by the inov»> 

mont of students from one institution to an- 
other. In recent years this form of articulation 
has Krown in importance for two reasons. First, 
there is un increasiuK movement amontt four-year institutions be- 
cau.se of uniater mobility of the population than was formerly true. 
IncreasinK emphasis upon adult reentry and continuing education 
promises to swell further this form of transfer. Setiond. there is {he 
systematic development of community colleges, which now enroll 
almcjst half of all new freshmen. The twcj- to four-yoar transfer prob- 
lem is not mently a matter of numbers; it represents a planned struc- 
tural arrangement that necessitates transfer and depends upon suc- 
f:essful articulaticm. 

In additicm to the problem of ref:ogni/.ing prior achievement, 
transfiir articulaticm involves many complex issues that lie biyond 
the sc:ope of this discussion (e.g., educuitional guidance, student 
financial planning, curriculum continuity, transfer admissions 
standards, etc.). BiH^ause of increasing concern (jver transfer artic- 
ulation issues, a working conference on transfer pniblems was 
organized by an informal federaticm (uilled the Assoc:iati(m TVans- 
ftjr Croup.'" The ccjnference rep(»rt (Asscjciation Tk-ansfor (;roup 
1974) plus several other genend nsfcrences provide a detailed dis- 
c:ussion of these and (»•" matters only mentioned here (see Knoell 
and Mmlsker IHCW: " >-ham 1«I72: Kint/er 11173). For the pur- 
posfss of this disc the critical quiistion is how one ccdlogji 

han(i!es f :redit gn i by another college. 

In the simplest vsfw, students should receive full cmdit in one 
c:ollege for work dcHie in another. There are varicnis reasons that tho 
simple view does not always hcdd. For one thing, transferring stu- 
dents often change pnjgrams at the same tinuN and this usually 
f:reates credit pn)blems. Also, a plural system o( higher educaticm 

in. MiiiiitHtrs lit llin AsKiH.mlioii 'rniiisfiir (intiip iiiclmlii: Aiiii(rii:iiii ANMtciiiliiiii of 
Ciilli'Kiiili! KiiKiNlrurs iiiiii AiiiiiisKioiiN()ffii.i!rK. Aiiiiiriiiiiii AsMMiiiilioiioiOtinniiinily 
iiiiii liiiiior (jilli>t(iiK. Aniiiriiaii AsNiK:i<ilioii of KItili! CiiIIiikiik ttiiii llnivKrHiliim. 
Aiiii)rii.jiii Ihllmt TiiNliiiK l>n>Kniiii. Aiiiiiriniii ( jtiiiiiiil on Kdiii:iilion. AsKOcJulioii of 
Aiiiiirii:iiii ColloKiiK. CoIIokii Kiilnim;i! HxiiiiiiiiHliitii lliNinl. Kiliioiiliiiiiiil TiisUiik ISor- 
vii:o. hiiliiriil liiliiriiKi!ii':y ConiniilliMi on hliiiuilioii. iiiiil Niilioiinl AsmK:iiiljoii iif 
.Sliilii DiiiviirKiliiis iiiiil l.iiiMl-(ir<iiil CoIIiiki*!). 
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automatically means that individual colleges have their own edu- 
cational objM:tives and their own views of what constitutes credit- 
able work toward a particular degree. Even when previous credits 
seem to match re(|ulred courses, they may be disallowed because 
of questionable correspondence of content. Or credit may be denied 
because of doubt that the student has adequate command of the 
subject -because of a low grade or a lengthy absence from higher 
education. And there is the frequently unstated reason -presumed 
inferiority of the other in.stitution. 

There are very different conditions under which students trans- 
fer: these are characterized by different problems that require dif- 
ferent solutions. Willingham (1974) described seven types of trans- 
fers, but the most important distinction is between: (1) those 
students transferring between a two- and four-year institution 
within a state system and (2) those stud- 5 transferring between 
four-year institutions. Jn the late 1950s it was recognized that trans- 
fer from junior to senior colleges would become a transition prob- 
lem of major importance in higher education. The Knoell-Medsker 
study laid the groundwork for articulation guidelines that helped 
to establish policies and minimize artificial barriers to such transfer 
(Joint Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges 1966). The impor- 
tant effot:t of those guidelines was to establish firmly the principle 
that transfer articulation between junior and senior colleges would 
be handled through coordination, planning, and joint agreements 
among institutions (see Wattenbarger 1972 for an exemplary articu- 
lation model and Kintzer 1973 for a state-by-state review of artic- 
ulation procedures). 

With respect to recognizing achievement and transferring credit, 
articulation agreements can be regarded as a form of certification. 
Thus, students from junior colleges are credited for individual 
courses, course packages, or all lower division general education 
requirements on the basis of established policy rather than direct 
validation of knowledge in individual ca.ses. General impressions 
indicate that such .systems can work satisfactorily, though there 
have been few sy.stematic studies and articulation is poorly de- 
veloped in many individual states. One special problem much in 
need of investigation is the unanticipated but substantial reverse 
transfer from four- to two-year colleges. 

Movement from one senior college to another is a basically dif- 
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ferent form of transfer. Too often such transfer has been i.jgarded 
merely as evidence of educational indecisivencss. There are un- 
doubtedly many students lacking in serious purpose or unsure of 
their career interests, and it is desirable to accommodate such stu- 
dents insofar as possible. But there are large numbers of students 
at senior institutions who are just as surely required to transfer as 
are the community college students who .seek B.A. degrees. Many 
women marry, drop c»ut of college, and relocate wherever their 
husband's job takes them. Many servicemen, and civilians as well, 
are comm.tted to a career of frequent moves (see Furniss 1971 for a 
telling tale of Sergeant X). Many young students find it impossible 
to f:ommu*e to the same college when their parents move. Thus 
millions have no option. If they want to continue their education, 
they have to transfer. 

TYansfer betwoon four-year institutions presents a variety of prob- 
lems. Perhaps the nmr.t frequent f:ompiication is the registrar's un- 
familiarity with the curriculum or grading system at th'> previous 
college. Stevens' (197.H .survey, for example, indicates that the 
majority of institutions are hesitant to accept pass-fail grades for 
transfer credit. Tlransfer may also involve program changes, aca- 
demic difficuhy. or an extended period between enrollments. All 
these circumstances contribute uncertainty to the process of evalu- 
ating prior work for degree credit. In general, credit for prior work 
hinges on accreditation status, but accreditation is only the first 
and often an insufficient criterion. 

Because of differences in institutional objef;tives. grading sys- 
tems, variation in similarly named courses, and uncertainty re- 
garding a transfer student's actual competencies, it is often difficult 
to translate a transcript from an unfamiliar institution into an equi- 
table and sound degree program at another institution. In such cir- 
i.umstances most faculties take a liberal view of what constitutes 
generally comparable courses and requirements, but other informa- 
tion about the student and his education are often brought into 
play. In cases that are difficult to handle fairly, it is reasonable to 
expect that placement tests can help to put students in appropriate 
courses and that achievement tests covering broad subject areas 
r/in help to validate a record that is otherwise difficult to assess. 
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THE 

RATIONALE 
OF EXEMPTION 



In the foregoing discussion three types 
of articulation problems have been iden- 
tified: articulation between secondary 
and higher institutions, articulation be- 
tween higher institutions and other 



forms of learning, and articulation among higher institutions. There 
are various ways one could think of articulation that have little to 
do with the current discussion: e.g.. articulation with respect to the 
service or research functions that colleges might serve. The con- 
cern here is with curriculum articulation -a problem that stems 
from substantial overlap between what a particular institution 
teaches and what its incoming stuJents may have learned some- 
where else. 

The general assumption here is that articulation refers to the 
fact that comparable learning in one sKuation should be recognized 
in another and that administrative relationships among learning 
contexts should not be so disconnected that students moving from 
one to another must approach their educational goals de novo. The 
position here is that exemption is the basic mechanism for main- 
taining articulation in the programs of individual students ivho 
move about within the larger education system and. as a corollarj', 
such articulation is the basic function of exemption. 

It is useful to consider what that means in a bit more detail. Spe- 
cifically, the next few pages: (1) outline some specific objectives 
and expected outcomes of exemption; (2) clarify the role of credit 
and alternate meanings of exemption; (3) outline three basic mech- 
anisms that are used to verify the prior learning that qualifies a stu- 
dent for exemption. 
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OBJECTIVES There are several fairly specific objectives or 

OF EXEMPTION desirable outcomes that are served by exempt- 
ing students from requirements already satis- 
fied in a prior situation. The five objectives or 
outcomes outlined below affect students di- 
rectly and. to varying degrees, influence the effectiveness of in- 
stitutions and educational systems generally. 

Continuitv'. The most important objective is the obvious one of 
recognizing what the matriculating student knows. This means 
helping the student maintain continuity toward an educational ob- 
jective rather than arbitrarily requiring repetition of work simply 
because it was learned in some other context or because it differs 
in some respect that is likoly not really critical in the context of an 
overall educational goal. It is partly a matter of equity and partly a 
matter of avoiding the boredom and discouragement that needless 
coursework is likely to entail. In either event the primary function of 
exemption is to facilitate systematic progress of individual stu- 
dents. 

Thinsportabil/tv'. American education has always taken great 
pains to avoid a standardized curriculum, but diversification cre- 
ates a problem of transportability. An educational system that 
operates as a system must have a common academic currency that 
transcends the potential parochialism of an individual course or 
learning auspice. Another important objective of exemption, then, 
is to insure that credit for learning is not bound to a particular situa- 
tion, and that movement of students is facilitated within the total 
learning society. 

Opportunifv. Exemption fosters educational opportunity in sev- 
eral ways that are related to continuity and transportability. Adults 
are encouraged to reenter education by the knowledge that their 
experience will be taken into account, that they will not be auto- 
matically expected to proceed like eighteen-year-olds just out of 
high school. Transportable credit also extends educational opportu- 
nity by encouraging use of local or nontraditional educational re- 
sources that are more Bcx:essible to individuals who are institu- 
tionalized, not within easy commuting distance of a college, tied 
down by a family responsibility, and so on. 

Integration. A subtle but important objective of exemption is to 
encourage faculties to give careful attention to what types of learn- 

• .J u>^6i) 



itiK- particularly mintraclitional lHarninK-shi)ulcl ho rocruKnizod. 
The «!ft'm:ts are to c:larify tho naturts of tlm c:oIIoko clogriH> and what it 
moans in rolation to othor Kcnrial institutions: to narrow tho f^ap bo- 
twoon odnc ation and adult liforto achiovo somo omssfortilization 
botwoon thoso two with n»spoc:t to dosirabic loarnioKoutcomos; and 
to inipnivo tho long-torni usolulnoss of education tociansor, leisure, 
and sorvic:o interest. 

Kffic ionf :> . An important objoc:tivo of exemption in the minds of 
many administrators is to c:onsorve rcisoun:es by not roqiiirinK stu- 
dents needlessly to nspoat courses in which they are sufficiently 
compi^tent. Teachers are more inclined to worry that students and 
faculties may be short-c:hanKed in tho prcM:oss. The desirability of 
c:onsorvinf4 resourc:es and the potential dangers in ovordoioK "t 
both urse close attention to exemption polic:ios and prac:ticos. In the 
name of economy, exemption has already witnessed some excesses: 
it has also inspired some criticism that seems partly due to inflexi- 
bility. 

Hariier, exemption is referred to as an institutional strategy- 
part icularly to differentiate it from plac:emont, which is more an 
instructicmai stratof^y. Tho institutional lunphasis in exemption is 
perhaps c:larified by thi» objec:tiv(^s just outlined. When an institu- 
tion exempts students on tho grounds t!iat some doKreci requim- 
ments havi^ alriNidy boon met. the institution says somrithin^ about 
its objec:tives, its relationship to other institutions, and its role in 
tho larger oduc:ational system. An institution's exemption policies 
c:an havi^ an important l)earinK ^ipon the sort of students it serves - 
particularly whether it enc:ouraKes transfers, older students, stu- 
dents from innovative! programs, and so cm. 

Cloarty, ctxornption c:an also involve a reallocation of resourc:es 
fnmi oni^ learninj^ c Dntc^xt to another, and influonc:e the flow of 
studiMits, and change the balance of inc:ome and expense at a par- 
ticular institution or within a system. It is in this c:ontext that 
institutions approach tho question of whic:h stuchmts should hoox- 
imipted from what. Thoso issues are addressod later, but to com- 
plete tho overview hi^ro there follows a consiclc;ration of what gon- 
eral tvpc^s of oxiMnption tlion^ are and the principal ways institutions 
c:an verify a student's prior learning. 
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CREDIT AND Recognizinj? prior learning through exemp- 

THE MEANING tion is not simply a yes-no proposition. There 
OF EXEMPTION are different types or models of exemption 

that revolve around the question of whether 
and to what extent credit is granted toward a 
degree. Since degrees are normally defined as an accumulation of 
credits, the real moaning of exemption naturally depends on what 
type of credit is involved. Several writers have provided useful 
discussions of how thec:redit system developed and what functions 
it serves (Lewis 1961: Kreplin 1971: Warren 1974). Without going 
into detail, it is worthwhile to outline several aspects of college 
credit that have been frequently noted. 

First. It is important to appreciate that a college credit if an ar- 
bitrary unit with limited meaning. Quantitatively, it is arbitrary in 
the sense that credits represent small pieces of the four-year degree 
and there is no accepted rationale for that time requirement other 
than custom. Qualitatively, it is arbitrary in the sense that all stu- 
dents rec:eive the same credit for meeting minimum standards re- 
gardless of how mnc:h they actually know. The credit system is 
criticized by some because it resists educational reform and places 
tm» much emphasis on the flme-serving character of the college 
degree. Nonetheless, the credit unit is useful within institutions for 
educational accounting and marking student progress; between in- 
stitutions it serves as a common academic currency. 

There are several ways a college can treat evidence of prior learn- 
ing: it may or may not waive a requirement: it may or may not grant 
credit. Following are six possibilities to be considered. 

1. Nondegree cretlit may be awarded In recognition of workcom- 
pleled at <i lower educational level but not creditable toward a de- 
greo at the level in question. For example, a Continuing Education 
Unit may apply to a c:ertificate but not to an associate degree: a 
vof ational c:ourse may apply to an associate degree but not to a 
B.A.:and soon. 

2. (;eneral eduf:aticm units may be freely transferred from an- 
other in.stitution (as 'book credit") but made meaningless by 
c:ompelling the student to repeat courses. This means of recogniz- 
ing learning, as well as (1) above, does not constitute exemption in 
the present context becau.se neither actually involves waiving a 
requirement: i.e.. in neither case does receiving or not receiving 



c;redit havo any «ff«c:t on tho studont s proKram. 

3. SubstilulinK ono nM]uiromont for another is a form of exomp- 
tion if the substitution is based on evidence that the student al* 
ready knows the content of the waived course. This ordinarily in- 
volves substituting a parallel (usually enriched) course without 
KrantinK any credit for the course waived. This rather special and 
weak form of exemption is subsequently discussed as Model It: 
Hof i/ontol Sectioning. 

4. WaivinK a spec:ific course requirement is anoiher form of ex- 
emption. Credit towanl a degree is often granted but may not be. If 
cmdit is granted, then presumably time is saved. If credit is not 
granted, units necKled for graduation are not thereby reduced, but 
the student run substitute a more useful elective. The distinction 
between cmdit and no-credit is acceleration versus enrichment. 
Either way, this form of exemption is referred to here as Modei 10; 
Course Kxeniption. 

5. Many institutions offer substantial amounts of credit by ex- 
amination for general education requirements /Model 11: Ad- 
\ fincff*d Slcinc/ingl. Such exemption is based on established policies 
or formulas whereby evidence of knowledge in broad fields serves 
as a basis for granting varying amounts of credit not directly as- 
soc:iated with spet:ific courses. 

6. A n^cent movement in higher educaticm is to define a college 
degree in terms of particular competencies rather than credits 
earned. Thus, checking off competencies acquired before enroll- 
ment is, theoretically I an important form of exemption discussed 
later as Model 12; Ne(-ognizing Compi^Umio. 



THREE WAYS At present there are two principal means 
TO VERIFY whereby institutions verify a student's prior 

PRl^JR learning -accreditation and examination. A 

LEARNING third, which might be called dtx.umentation, 

is now developing. In the following para- 
graphs all IhriH^ are briefly considenid, but for reasons that will be- 
come obvious the remainder of this chaptei will concentrate on the 
examination as a means of exemption. 

Accreditation. Perhaps the simplest way to recognize and trans- 
port formal classroom learning is to certify that the course (or pro- 
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Kram or instiliiium) is njpiilublii hikI muinlains siicli slaiKianls as 
lo Kiv«! nsisiiiiatili! a.s.siiranct! Ilial sliuionts who hans passtui tho 
course ill), ill |ai:l. know tho niatorial. In lar}»i> nusasuris this is thu 
miichanisin IhroiiKh whirli most Iranstor oroilU is rixioKiii/ml. In 
arliial pratiirit.nf rnursn. it is morocompliratoil. 

insliliitinns at;i:«!pl omdil from ai:i:ri!ililoil rolloKiss. but Ihny ollon 
lUiilgi! l\w mcoKiiiliun. iloiMuiiliMK on Iho prosnmoil quality of thi> 
pnnioiis inslilulinn anil \\w Krailis tho sIiiiIimiI riiijiiivoil in tin; 
i:oiirsi>. Also lliorn an? sluiiins to ai:i:n!ilitalion status. An annual ri!- 
port from tlio Aniuriran As.sooiation ol ColloKiate Ri!«istrars ami 
Aihni.ssions ()flii:i>r.s indiratiis how major statu univorsitios in t»ai:h 
statu hanilht translisr rrmlit h»r oai:h of thr unai:i:ri»ilitoil or not yot 
ai:i:ri!ilitiul postscronilary institutions in tlinir aroa (VVinii.sor U)7A). 
This Kuiili! is wiihtly iismi in ixixJit livaluation whon i:olh}Ki!s re- 
i:i!ivotransli!rapplii:antsfrom siirh institutions. 

TlutConnnission on Arrriulitation of Sm iro Kxpi»rii>ni:rs (CASK) 
rijprosi'nts anothor moans of exomptinK .stuilonts for work unilor- 
takiiu hofont iMirollmont. CASK itvaluatits fornuil oiluoational pro- 
Kranjs of thi? arniiiil .sisrvious (ini.liiilinK Iho Unitoil Status Dopart- 
miiiit of Diifnnsi! ami tin; I Initoil States Annml Forres Institute) and 
niakiis roronuniindatiiHis rl!^arllinK interpriitation of oourso onn- 
tout and rrmlit that nu«ht ho appropriato. In this .sonso .studtsnts 
ri'i:oivi> rnullt lor i:olli>Ko-lovol work horati.so thuy havi? sui:i:oss- 
lully i;onjpli>ti!d an ai;::n>iliti»il i:our.si«. Hullotin No! H (CASK l!Mi8) 
ili!si:rihifs this proKrani: a handbook liditiid hy Airnor (1»M»8| is tho 
pnniary moans for di.ssominatinK Us work. CASK is planning a 
major cxtiMision of this .sorv'ii.o to formal i.oursowork in hiisinoss 
ami industry (CASK HI7:J|." Thi!ori>tic:ally. this moan.s that most 
formal roHiiKo-li'vol itistrui.tion oi:c.urrin« outsido hiKhor iii.stitu> 
lions rould lu! uxitmploii through tho CASK morhanism of arrredi- 
tation. This is a .siKnilirant stop forward though in aotiial prartiiio 
nuii:h of tho in.striirtion and htarniuK that ^o on in lui.sino.ss ami 
industry an; not .so orKanizod as to mako arrroditation an islfioioni 
way of handling Ihooxoniption piobli>m. 

Finally, thorn aro loral or statowido aKriMMnonts anions institu- 
tions that havi! tho .sanii! offoot a.s ai:i:ri>ditation with rospiKl tit 



1 1 III M iiiKiiiliiiii III this liiiLiili r iiiissiiiii CAM-; I1.IS I li.iiiv!i*it its ii.imf li> Ci.m- 
iiiisMiiii nil Kiliii .iiiiiii.il Cri'ilil. 
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recognizinR prior loarnin«. There are extensive and diverse articu- 
lation agreements between pairs of colleges or within systems that 
are designed to facilitate transfer and insure educational continuity. 
For example, institutions draft agreements whereby a sending col- 
lege verifies that a student has completed the first two years of a 
B.A. degree* or broad core requirements of the lower division, or 
specific parallel courses. Then the receiving college rec:ognizes 
these credits without question (see Kintzer 1973 for detailed de- 
scriptions of various models). 

Accreditation is a principal means of recognizing prior learning, 
though it is not given further attention here, partly because it is a 
complex and major topic in its own right. But mainly accreditation 
falls outside the scope of this review because it does not involve 
assessing individual differences in c:ompetency and assigning stu- 
dents accordingly. It rather emphasizes program evaluation and 
institutional agreements. 

Obviously there are limitations in the extent to whic:h accredita- 
tion can be used as a mechanism for transporting credit and ex- 
empting students for work previously accomplished in some other 
context. It is impossible to accredit every possible learning activity. 
Furthermore, the substance and quality of recognized programs 
vary a great deal. Often the best way to determine what a student 
knows is to assess it direc:tly. Most formal higher educ:ation is based 
on a fairly well-understood body of knowledge, understanding, and 
skill Examinations are the traditiimal method of determining 
whether the .student lias mastered the material suffic:iently well to 
nH:eive the recognition that mastery is due. 

Examination. In rec:ent years educators have incrciisingly come 
to the opinion that .students should not be held to course attendance 
if they are already able to pass an examination c:overing the c:on:cnt 
of the course. This is not a new idea. Tests of (;eneral Kducational 
Development has been well e.stablished for .some time as a routine 
method of earning a high sc:hool diploma (Kenefick 195fi), And 
many years ago institutions like University of Chi<:ago and Michi- 
gan Slate University developed extensive pn)grams of credit l)y 
examination. Undoulitedly. the majority of higher institutions have 
long made? provision for sludfMils to lake c:hallepge examinations 
in particular courses or departments. But an exlc^rnal examination 
program to facilit«it(»» the recognition of college-level learning re- 
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Kanlli'SKof V hon» it lukos phici! is si rulutlvoly mm kim. 

•riwtu :,rv a minihor of nulhinuiiy Hvailablo «xamin«ti,m.s that 
can Ih! used tur nximiption. Kimmul (1!»72) and Sharon (iy71) havo 
pnivichul hrioi rnvMws of various pro«rani.s and .spw:iul purpose 
cxanunalions usod for nxnmplion. iluros |l«72: 1974) lidits the 
slaMilard rvAhwin us that rufiularly list all published tosts incrludintt 
prof..ssi,.nal reviews nf n.ost. Thon, is no .,ff»rt hero to .l«s.:rilMJ 
typt!s of programs and examinations that ari» well documented 
elsewh.»n,. hut it is useful io ni.mli.in lhri»i.> proKrams that repmsunt 
proKrifssive models of credit hy examination. 

The /\,/v ,„„ rd mrviiwnt ProKmni of the Q)||oKe Hoard was a 
hreaklhrouKh of Iho ijisos. This was the first succressful national 
etiorl to uw» c:olleKo-lnve| exemption tests as a means of improving 
artic:ulalicm iN^tween s.H;»::.;!;:ry and higher educ:ation.« The pro- 
gram includes c:omhiiialioii essiiy-objiM:tive tests in l.'l subjix ts that 
are useil to verify coll.,Ke-level work c:ompleted in special high 
whool ,:ourses. Despii.. tin, name, it is mon» an exemption than a 
plac:emeiit proKrain in the terms of this review. Despite (imanfs 
nicrommendatioM thai all .:»mpreliensive .sec:cmd«ry schools 
should try to off.sr AP work, the program has remained selec:tive- 
in I!>74 only 78.000 .students took the AP Kxaminations. Hut its in- 
fluem:e and impact have been far Kr,,..,|,,r than tho.He numbers sug. 
gj«t rhe su,:,:ess of the Al» Program changed attitudes and made 
('l.hP piLssible. 

(:i.KI» is the familiar acronym for the Coiicge.i^.vel Kxominofi(m 
I nignin. a develofmieiit of i\w ItmOs. It consists of a number of 
obji«;tive .>ubj(H:t Kxaiiiinalioiis with optional e.ssaysand fiveCen- 
eral Kxamiiiationscoveringgemiral education typicrally repnt.sented 
in the lower division of most f;ol|eg,.s. C'.I.KP .jxaniinalions are de. 
signed by .subject spiNriali.sIs from representative ciollegns and uni- 
versilies; norms ars ba.sed mi a national s., i.ple of c:ollege .sopho- 
mores (College KntniMc:e Kxaniination Ho.ird. l«J7:i: 1«7:id). The 
examinations are admini.stered regularly ii> c(>nii.rs throughout the 
cuiiintry and at military ba.sos abroad. Many <:olleges also offer 
special admini.strations to give! ihiur .stud(>iils an opportunity to 
earn credit by examination. 
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A third stago of development occurred in the 1970s when the 
first degree programs in this country were explicitly organized on 
the principle of credit by examination.'' For example, the College 
Proficiency Examination Program was developed by the New York 
State Department of Education primarily to serve students in thflt 
slate. The program is similar to CLEP. but the unique aspect of 
CPEP is the fact that credit gained on its examinations can apply 
directly to a Regents External Degree (University of the State of 
New York 1971; 1972). The program has no admission require- 
ments, no residency requirements, and offers no classroom instruc- 
tion. Thus CPEP evolved into a living example of the degree by 
examination suggested by several (Pifer 1970; Solomon 1970) and 
a potential forerunner of the "national university" outlined by 
Arbolino and Valley (1970) or the regional examining universities 
prescribed in some detail by the Newman Task Force (1973). The 
external degree takes on every shape and character imaginable. The 
Regents External Degree is only one model: Houle (1973) and Valley 
(1972 and 1972b) describe a variety of others. Most tend to use 
credit by examination freely. And as Ruyle and Geiselman (1974) 
report, many colleges are now willing to offer a degree on the basis 
of examinations alone. 

Local as well as external examination programs have become a 
common feature of higher education, and they do provide recog- 
nizable standards in a time of increasing flexibility and diversity 
in curriculums and teaching. But credit by examination raises a 
variety of practical and technical issues unfamiliar to many edu- 
cators-issues concerning how su^h examinations should be de- 
signed and validated, how norms can bo developed, how standards 
can be set. These issues are discussed in the following section on 
"exemption tactics." 

Documentation. The nontraditional movement stresses alter- 
nate forms of education that differ from traditional higher educa- 
tion in two respects. One is flexibility in the conditions of learning 
-what Summerskill (1973) calls "time-free, space-free "education. 



la. This IS nut strii tly trui; if njii! roiiiiiiJtirs a lew spiN.iiil priiHTiiniN within iiiKtitu- 
f ions thiit liiivi! hiiilt-iti .irriinKritutnts fnr sutisl^ irift all r.jijuinininnts by tiXHiiiination 
Fnr nxampl.-. Kroplin | m71H;it«s thi> avaihihility si..i;i! l<r»<l nf t(»ii:hi>r CKftificatiiin 
by iixiimiiiiitioi. it th«' University of VVis«.«insiii. And d«'8ri»'s by examinatiiin havf; 
Imtn iiffmsd liy himiif fiin>iKn institutions liku Uiiivorsity oflxiiidon for mon; than a 
rniitiiry. 
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This involves ruc:ognixinK the formal educiition that takes place in 
husiiiesK, industry, iind military: encouraHing the use ol new edu- 
trational media: and facilitatiMK 8elf-instruc:tion. These nontradi- 
ticHial adaptations aro well served by credit by examination because 
it friHss conventional education fmm conventional boundaries. 

Kilt nitntradit ional odliralinn iiisit prnnittiix; fn reform th'> COM* 
tent of education. As noted narlier. there is particular emphasis on 
improving the connection between higher education and major ele- 
ments of adult life: work, leisun;. and service. Consequently, in- 
creasing importance is attached to experiential learning. Many 
colliiKos have revised thoir curric:ulums to include more work ex- 
periencn. community sisrvico. internsbi{)s. etc. Many are now mak- 
inR a systeniatii; effort to grant credit for simiiariixperiences gained 
bisfom eimiilment-and here liits an (ixceodingly complex asse.s.s- 
ment problem. 

The learning has already taken place so thens is no possibility of 
faculty planning or suporvision. Kurtliermore, nxperinntial learn- 
ing often places more stnsss on performanco as opposed to con- 
ci>ptuali/ing on applications that enhance the understanding of 
theory. The objw.tives of such learning are typically concerned 
with pro(hici:ig .something, developing interpersonal skills, learn- 
ing to work effectively in a cainsisr ridated situation, etc. 'IVaditional 
te.sts are usually not appropriate to a.s.s(!ss .such competencies, 
which ri'ther nsquire systematic documentation: evidence of ac- 
coniplishment, expisrt te.stimonv, .supnrvi.sory ratings, dirisct per- 
formance evalu;ition, and .soon. 

Verifying the ociucational value of pri(»r experiential learning is 
an almost totally new problem for higher education. An informal 
survey of seve.a hundred institutions indic:ated that very little .sys- 
tematic thinking has bmni dirwcted to such asse.ssment and each 
college tends to approach the problem in its own way (Can/emiller 
l«7:i|. A concerted attack on the problem has boon initiated iindnr 
the aegis of the llAKl. Assombly (Oxiperativo As.so.ssment of Kx- 
(Jeriential UKirning- HdAcational Testing Sisrvico nt al. 1!)74). but 
at this writing tliero is very littli! in the way of rn.soarch literature 
or developed assctssment methods that can be u.snfuHy discus.sod. 
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EXEMPTION It is , .1 possible to quantify precisely 

TACTICS advantages and disadvantages of ex- 

emption, cither in establishing institu- 
tional policies or deciding on individual 
cases. This is because exemption in- 
volves subjective matters like faculty values, institutional image, 
long-range educational merit, and student attitudes. But institu- 
tions do have to grant exemption in a mannur that is consistent, 
rational, and beneficial. Figure 15 illustrates the problem in the 
same decision framework used in earlier chapters. 



FIGURE 15: Hypothetical relationship between the student's prior 
knowledge and the benefit of exemption 
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Line A indicates that the greater the student's prior knu jdge of 
a subM. the more benefit there is in exempting him. The reasons 
are obvious -students who already know the subject profit more 
from other courses, save time and money if exempted, ibrm a more 
positive view of their studies and their institution, and so on. Stu- 
dents who have not mastered the subject benefit from taking it 
(line B), but with greater prior knowledge such potential gain di- 
minishes and tends to be offset by the direct and the intangible 
costs of repetition. Moving from low knowledge to high knowledge, 
a hypothetical point "a," is reached. Beyond this point there is 
greater benefit in exempting students than in requiring tlie course. 

This decision strategy is subjective because of the complex na- 
ture of the situation, but it includes the same basic questions that 
were involved in assignment, placement, and selection: how to de- 
fine the measure of knowledge, and how to decide at what point on 
the .scale students know enough to be exempted. If standards are 
set too high, the educational programs of many students are poorly 
articulated: if standards are set too low. the value of the educational 
exporipnt:e is generally weakened. If the content of the exemption 
measure is invalid at the outset, both ofthe.se undesir.iblo effects 
can occur, .'ho.se two issues -content and standards - pretty well 
frame the main questions concerning exemption tactics. In the fol- 
lowing pages the content questions are considered under two head- 
ings: content validity and empirical validity. Questions concerning 
standards suggest two additional topics: normative standards and 
criterion standards. A sizable research literature has doveloped on 
exemption in recent years. In the following sections there is no ef- 
fort to cite all the individual studies that might be pertinent. Table 
5 identifies a number of such niferences. Dressel and Schmid (1951) 
and Flaugheretal. (1967) are good references to earlier work. 



CONTKNT The whole idea of an exemption test is to find 

VALIDITY out whether a student already knows the ma- 

terial covered in a course of study. So it makes 
perfectly good sense that the first and most 
important question about the examination is 
whether it does adwjuately cover the appropriate information, 
understanding, and skills. From one standpoint one might say that 
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lh« best KXj-mption tost would b« a good final oxaniiiiation for the 
course in quustion. or perhaps a comprehensive examination like 
that required by some colleges at the end of the sophomore year. 
When offered to students who have not taken the courses covered, 
such examinations have often been called challenge examinations. 
This has been a common practice, possibly because it offers little 
disturbance to exi.sting procedures, but on most campu.ses few 
students ha -e earned much credit in this manner. 

Only brief reflection reveals the shortc:omings of this conven- 
tional approach to exemption. Mo.st of the objectives of exemption 
discus.sed jtarlier in this chapter suggest that an exemption test 
mu.st have general applicability beyond a particular course in a 
particular institution. If one wishes to facilitate educational con- 
tinuity, to promote transportability of credit, to encourage a«:ce.ss 
to edut:ation. it is necessary to take a liberal view of what consti- 
tutes generally comparable educaticmal experiences. Thus if an 
exemption test follows the content of a particular cour.se or c:ur- 
riculum too closely, it is not likely to be fair to individual .students 
who h 've worked hanl on a .some vhat different but perhaps equally 
good byllabus - nor is the test likely to be functional for the general 
purpose of improving articulation. As Braddoc:k and Enger (1973) 
put it: -An equivalency test should not be considered as if it were 
the final exam for a particular c:our.se at a particular institution but 
as an examination which a student, from any institution, who is 
ctmipetent in the area would be expected to pass. No student should 
be expected to know the answer to every question in an equivalency 
examination, designed to cover material from a variety of similar 
courses." 

Content validity places great stress on the judgment that goes Into 
the construction of an examination and on the judgment that is in- 
vcjlved when potential u.sers evaluate its content. A useful booklet 
called fiTS ItuiltlH n Test (Educ:ationa| Testing Service 1970) de- 
scribes how lepresentative J:onimltteesofsubjei:t-matter specialists 
work to prepare te.sts that are fair with respw;t to different cur- 
rif:ulums in different colhjges. In .some cases rather extensive na- 
tional surveys are recjuired to determine the mosjt quitable repre- 
sentation ol topics in a particular tost (e.g.. see Moore 196.'>). After 
the test is constructed, other groups must judge how well it repre- 
sents the subject and how well it fits the curriculum at a particular 
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TABLE 5: Roferencus to exemption studies identified according to 
four topics: surveys of institutional policies, normative standards, 
validity, and descriptions of individual college programs 



RKIT-IRKNCK 



!2 
5 



o 



Alitiimnni 1972 

An^»)ll ami Huiloy 1f)72 

Hiirnoltn 1!>57 
RitanbloKMiin HKi!! 
Bt»inhlnsKoni HtHfib 
Hmililorkiiiul Fn^er I!I73 
Brirr.iin aiulCiirfufr 1971 
Brulhirher UHiH 
BiirnotUi 1!I70 
HiirnnriH 1971 
BurnliHin anil llinvilt 
1?I72 

CilssiTiv IflfiB 
(^ismtIv i?»7:i 

C!hri»;liM)snn 1!I74 
C^nhrnancl VVinlni»v l«i7:i 
(4illi*KnHntrHiirc 

KxaniiHritiiin Boiinl 

l!i(>B 
C4ill«^Kn Kntranro 

Kxaniiniitiiin Boiinl 

\U7:i 
()nllpKi*Kntraiu:i> 

KxaininaHiin lli:anl 

lfl7:ih 

Kniranci) 

Kxamin.itiiin Bnaril 

\U7'M 

Knirani I* 
KxaininaMiih Hoani 



National 
Natinnal 

CHilif. Sliili! System 
n. (4>lcira(io 

l^Bllr^alo 

il VVaNhinKtciii 
II VVashinf^ton 
U. hiwa 
Natinnal 
U. Mii:hi)(an 
Fla. Siiutluirn 
Kla. Siiiitlinrn 

Yalo 

National 
National 
National 

tf.ntah 
t'. Iowa 



l»SAH 



National 



Natitaiai 



Nati(Hial 



National 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X X 
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REFERENCE 



Commission on 
Accreditation of 
Service Experiences 
1970 

Commission on 
Accreditation of 
Service Experiences 
1972 

Creager1973 

Crews 1969 

Demitroff 1969 

Dressel and Schmid 1951 

Pagin 1971 

Pagin 1971b 

Feldman and Kane 1973 

Ferrin and Willingham 
1970 

Fowler 1971 

nan/emtller 1973 

Coolsby 1966 

Goolsby 1970 

Hanson 1973 

Harris and Bnotti 196U 

Harris and Hurst 1972 

Haven 1964 

Hodgson 1970 

Kelley 1973 

KenofUik 1956 

Krauskopf 1964 

Let$c:h 1969 

LoHakand Liu 1973 
Mc(:iuskev1972 
MtiKean 1972 
Mt.Keun 1972b 
Merrittnt ul. 1972 
Moore 1965 



LOCATION 



National 



National 
National 
Columbia Col. 
U. Iowa 
National 
U. Missouri 
U. Missouri 
U. Illinois 

South 

U. Utah 

Midwest 

Fla* State 

Fla. State 

U.Utah 

Gm>rgia tkA. 

CefirgiaCoL 

National 

U. Washington 

U. 1VxaK 

NatiiHial 

U. Missouri 

U. Pittsburgh 

Miami-Daiie 

Arkansas State 

IMItah 

lirtiih 

Illinois 

National 

— 



i 
o 

in 
£ 8. 



I 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

/ 
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RKKKRENCE 



Morris 19K4 
Moyt» 1!l69 

Oregon Daily Emerald 

1972 
PetorRfin 1966 

Radciiffeund Hatch 1961 
Reich 1971 
Richards 1970 
Ruyle and Gciselinan 

1974 
Sharon 1970h 
Sharon 1971b 
Sharon 1972 
Southern Regional 

Education Board 

1973 
Spickelmierand 

Freeman 1972 
StallinK»etnl. 1972 
Stetson 1971 
Stuit 1967 
Stuit 1973 

Sweet and Nuttall 1971 
Thompsnn 1969 
TVosp 1972 

University of the State 

ofNew York 1971 
Volker 1973 
Wagner etal. 1967 
VVhitaker 1972 
White 1972 
White 1973 
Widnerand West 196B 
Wilcox 1962 



N. I^^xas State 
Boston U. 

IJ. Oregon 
National 

Dallas 



National 



National 



South 

Texas 
Illinois 
Fla. Atlantic 
U. Iowa 
Midwest 
Boston Col. 
IJ. Nebraska 
n. Georgia 

New York 
IJ. Oilorado 
I I.e. Davis 
San Fran. State U. 
Clalif. State System 
Calif. State System 
Baylor U. 
Harvard 



si 

It -55 



I 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



Note: For additional references and di.«ic:Ussion of content validity of individual ex- 
aminations, see recent editions of the Mentol Mf^asuremen(s Vi^arbook (Buros 1959; 
1965: 1972). For brief desc:riptionsof a number of time-shortened degree programs, 
many of which involve exemption, see Bersi and Harp 1973. 
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colleKe. This judKmcnt must cover the level of difficulty of tho test 
as Wfdl tis the topics covered. 

When deciding whether a particular examination adequately 
represents tho curriculum, faculties at individual coIIoros may 
apply somewhat different criteria in different disciplines. A math- 
ematics department, for oxample. may feel that a test to exempt 
freshman mathematics must cover certain very specific topics that 
are critical for sophomore level work. Here is an interesting am- 
biguity between placement versus exemption -a problem returned 
to in the dLscussion of Model 10. Or an English faculty may insist 
that a test for exempting freshman English must absolutely include 
a written es.say (see White 197-2 for an eloquent exposition of this 
position). 

In any event such questions have to be taken up one at a time by 
individual faculties. There is no substitute for examining the in- 
dividual test and deciding whether it represents appropriate sub- 
ject matter -in effect, a rea.sonabic compromise between the spe- 
cific curriculum in question and other generally comparable 
curriculums. Content validity refers to this entire process of care- 
fully spocifyint? the content of a test when it is constructed and 
c:arefully evaluating whether that content represents fair coverage 
in a particular situation. Content validity is the most important 
single consideration In evaluating an exemption te.st. but there are 
several types of statistical information that tend to complement the 
content alysis. These can be referred to generally as empirical 
validity. 



EMPIRICAL There are various ways to analy/.e the scores 

VALIDITY students make on an exemption test in order 

to judge whether the test is measuring what 
one wants to measure. For example, students 
wh:» have done well in a course should score 
better on an exemption test for that cc»ur.se than students who have 
done poorly. A common validation procedure (usually called con- 
<:urrent validity) is to administer an exemption test experimentally 
to a cla.ss just completing the coursework in question and compute 
the correlation between their te.st .scores and their course grades. 

There .should be a substantial relationship, but a number of fac- 
tors normally keep the correlation from being too high: grades are 

■ •'hi 
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often not reliable, they are often based partly on considerations not 
represented in an examination, the test content does not ordinarily 
match the course exactly, and so on. If the concurrent validity is 
lower than expected in a particular case, it is usually pertinent to 
ask whether the result is due to an unreliable or invalid test or per- 
haps due to the nature of the grades assigned. In actual practice the 
concurrent validity of well-constructed, broadly applicable subject 
examinations lies typically in the range of .40 to .60 (see College 
Entrance Examination Board 1973 for extensive data). 

A corollary notion is that the exemption test should not correlate 
with course grades simply because both depend on general Intel- 
ligence. The test should have discriminant validity: that is, it should 
be more highly related to achievement in the relevant course than 
to other types of achievement. There are various ways to examine 
discriminant validity, though it seldom receives much attention. 

Beanblossom (1969b) questioned the discriminant validity of 
CLEP general examinations because they loaded on the same fac- 
tors as the Washington Pre-College tests and because he judged 
their intercorrelations to be too high (the average r was about .50 in 
his sample). The former criticism is spurious, since the result de- 
scribed could happen with quite low intercorrelations. The latter 
point is pertine: ♦ but an interT:orrelation of ..50 allows a great deal 
of dLscrimination ior highly reliable te.sts such as tho.se in question. 

One is bound to lose .some discriminant validity in constructing 
tests in somewhat similar curriculum areas like humanities and 
social studios If the tests are fair to students from different back- 
grounds. As Hartnott (1972) points out. if the te.sts are not spocific 
to a particular .syllabus, then the alert student who has picked up a 
lot of general information is likely lo .score well on both. That is. the 
tests will neces.sarily be more highly correlated If they are appropri- 
ate for broad u.sage than if their content is narrowly defined. The 
important point is to keep specificity und generality in pmper bal- 



Analyzing group differences in test .scores is another general ap- 
proach to empirical validity -and it can help to reveal how well 
exomF>tion to.sts di.scriminate. For example, if a group of students 
are given a comprehensive oxaminatum covering ['nglish. humani- 
ties, mathematics, natural .science, and sixtial .science, lho.se stu- 
dents intending to major in natural .science should score highest on 
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that part of the examination, students intending to major in social 
science should score highest on social science, and so on. Simi- 
larly, students who have taken many courses in a particular area 
should score higher on the corresponding examination than stu- 
dents who have taken few courses (see Haven 1964: and Krauskopf 
1964 for illustrations of such relationships). 

Another way to examine the validity of a comprehensive exemp- 
tion test is to compare scores of different groups of individuals who 
have had varying amounts of exposure to education generally. 
Some 44.000 adults tested by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute pro- 

Fir.LIRE 16: Relationship between CLEP Ceneral Examination 
si:ores and years of education completed for 44.000 servicemen 
tested by U.S. Armed Forces Institute (Adapted from College En- 
trance Examination Board 1968) 
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Vide a good illustration (ailleRC Kntrance Examination Board 
19B8). As Figure 16 shows, individuals with more education scored 
substantially hifther than those with less education on each of the 
major portions of the CLKP General Kxaminations. Similarly, col- 
leges routinely find that sophomores score higher than freshmen. 
But such score gains are not necessarily due to instruction; th'jy 
may simply mean that students with more education are a more 
select group of students. To get at the question directly, reference 
is made to another type of empirical validity -analysis of score 
gains. 

Harris and Booth (1969) retested a group of sophomores at Geor- 
gia College who had taken the CLKP General Examinations as fresh- 
men. As .sophomores, the students made one-half to one standard 
deviation higher on the various parts of the examinations. The ex- 
tent of the gain tended to vary with the students' grade average. 
Those who had averages of B or higher gained S.*? points; those with 
averages from C up to B gained 50 points; and those with averages 
below C gained .'18 points. These results do indicate that t.ie ex- 
aminations reflect real gains from instruction, but they do not rule 
out Hie practice effect of taking the tests twice. 

The most extensive and methodologically sophisticated study of 
score gain was undertaken by Feldman and Kane (1973) at Univer- 
sity of Illinois. After statistically controlling for ability differences 
and possible practice effec.ts of pretesting, they found that students 
who had taken the most relevant calculus course .scored 1 .2 standard 
deviation."? higher on the CLEP calculus test than did students not 
having had the course. A similar analysis in chemi.stry yielded a 
gain of .8 standard deviation. 

In iMith subjects students gained significantly after taking the 
course and the amount of gain wan direcrtly related to the grade 
earned in the course. The data reproduced in Table B provide a 
fairly clear ca.se of validation through .score gain, because these stu- 
dents had likely been .subjected to little calculus Instruction before 
the course (v. hen the pretest was administered). As the figures in 
the first column indicate, students made pretty much the same 
precalculus CLEP score regardless of grade eventually earned, but 
the large score gains were made by students who did well in the 
course. Evidently students who made a D or E did not learn a great 
deal. The test confirms the teachers' judgments - and vice versa. 
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Sc:oru gain is an especially interesting criterion for evaluating an 
exemption test. Table B shows that gain can be clearly demonstrated 
under the right c:ircumstances. but how much gain should normally 
be expec:ted? If students do not gain on an exemption test after in- 
struction, one c:ertainly has grounds for questioning whether the 
lest is appropriate (or whether the students have learned much). Dn 
the other hand, it would be unwise to construct exemption tests 
merely to maximize score gains after instruction. A te.st showing 
large gains after instruction might overemphasize factual informa- 
tion that is highly responsive to instruction (or short-term c:oach- 
ing). but perhaps relatively less Important with regard to the main 
objectives of the c:ourse. Furthermore, a test that is highly respon- 
sive to instruction in a given college (shows large gains after a par- 
tic:ular type of instruction) might well represent an unfair exemp- 
tion test for students who have studied the material in another 
context. Thus score gain involves conflicting values. Exemption 
tests should be designed so that instructicm yields higher Sf:ores. 
but not to the extent that other desirable and equitable c:harac:ter- 
iKtii:sof the examination are .sac:rific:ed. 

TABLK ($: Precourse and postc;ourse scnms on CLKP calculus test 
for students who made various grades in a c:alc:ulus course (From 
Feldman and Kane 197:J) 



Grade in 
caliailus ':ourse 

A 
R 
C 
D 
K 



Precourse 
test score 

:ji.7 
:iO.<) 

.'iU.'l 
2<).H 
2«.7 



Postc:ourse 
test .sc:ore 

4(i,2 
43.4 

3.5. .1 
31.H 



Points gained on 
(:LKPc:Hli.uluste.st 

14.5 
12.5 

7.li 

5.5 

3.1 



As a final example of empiric:al validation, i study by Checketts 
an*! Chri.sten.sen (1974) c:an be c:ited briefly. It has elements of .sev- 
eral of the approachfis de.sc:ribed above, but the study also has a 
di.siirming simplicity as it examines whether exemption proc:ed!ires 
in a partii:ular department seem to make.MMise. The author selected 
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24 sluclonis nindoinly from v.in:h of fiv(! itnuip.s at lltiih Stato llni- 
vorsily: thosr \vlu> \\m\ boon Kriinlod crwlil /or fmshnuin KiiKlish on 
thi! basis of AF scoros; those? granted the saino crodit on tho basis of 
(:i.KI» Conoral Kxaminations; thoso who took froshinan Knulish and 
madu As and Bs: thos ? who ttM>k f.'oshnian FjJBhsh and mado C: 
and l)s; and those who had freshman Knglish waived on the basis 
of (}LKP(iC!neral Kxaminations but r(;c:eived no v.wd'il. 

TABI.K 7: Average sc:ores on an objet:tive Knglish test and a written 
<!ssay for five groups of stuchsnts who had satisfied a freshman 
Knglish requirement in different ways (From Checketts and Chris- 
tcnscn 1<I74! 



(tKOUP 

|M«)de of si'tisfying Knglish 
r(!C|uireinenl) 

AP credit 

CA.KV Ceneral Kxaminations 

(credit) 
Passed c;ourses (with A or H) 
(:I.KH(!eneral Kxaminations 

(waiver) 
Passed courses (with V. or I)) 



AVKKAC.RSCOKR KCIK 

()biec:tiv(t test VVVitten essay 
.'>.;.4 17.2 

51.8 13.?) 
48.1 i:i.5 

4i.(i 11.2 



The live groups wkw administered an objective CI.KP SubjiM:! 
Kxaminalion in Knglish and an es.siiy test that was graded by three 
fac;ulty njenjbers. The nisults aw. shown in Table 7. It is clear that 
those .students receiving credit by exnmination compared quite 
favorably with students who had taken freshniari Knglish and done 
well. (Knglish is no longer waived without cTudit.) Coincidenlally. 
the data illustrate the ta(.t that in.stitutions have to make decisions 
about what .score levels de.serve credit. This is primarily a norma- 
tive question -the second technical matter of great importance in 
exemption. 
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NORMATIVE Assuming a valid exemption test, how can the 
STANDARDS cutting score abo -e which students should be 

granted exemption be established? In general, 
it is reasonable to assume that the greatest 
overall benefit fru .i exemption is likely to 
occur when that cut is at an equitable level in relation to locally ac- 
cepted standards. What constitutes an equitable level may well 
vary with the nature of the situation, but it is typically necessary 
to refer to some normative standard as an aid in reaching such judg- 
ments. 

Why a normative standard? K is true that some end-of-course 
examinations may be fairly specific with respect to what the stu- 
dent must have achieved in order to pass the course. In the follow- 
ing section the notion of such absolute or criterion standards is 
considered. But the vast majority of tests used for exemption follow 
the pattern of most comprehensive examinations. Tiiey include 
questions of varying difficulty, and :^ores are distributed over a 
wide range. If the test happens to be a local examination that has 
been used to assign grade.s. then a passing score will have been 
established and the normative frame of reference is readymadn. But 
an external test poses entirely different problems of establishing 
standards. A properly construclad external examination will be 

npropriate for a variety of curriculums and w; ' contain many 
questions not familiar to individual students. Thus it is inappropri- 
ate to think that some particular percent of correct answers auto- 
matically signifies passing. An equitable cutting score has to be 
defined in relation to the performance of an appropriate group. 

Thr . are two questions: what normative group to use. and how 
to set the cutting score. A normative Ktoup can bj defined in several 
ways; it can be representative with respect to all c:ollego sti lents 
(nationally. ) who have just completed the pertinent coursework. or 
to such students in a system, a particular type of college, or an in- 
dividual institution. National norms have limited usefulness, but 
they do provide an informative framework within which colleger, 
can better judge the performance of their students and how that 
performance may vary from one subjef:t to another or one group of 
students t > another. CLFP is the only exemption progran. that of- 
fers national norms. ;md many institutions set cutting .scores in 
relation to tho.He norms. 
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Kor nxample. as a general Ruide to assist institutions, the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service Experience recommends six 
hours of credit in each of the five areas of the General Kx- 
aminations on which students score at or above the 25th percentile 
on national sophomore norms (CASK 1971). Since this standard is 
somewhat arbitrary considering the wide variation in academic 
standards throughout higher education, both CASK and CLEP en- 
canirage local norming studies and local decisions regarding equi- 
table cutting scores. Table 8 confirms that this has happened: ex- 
emption standards on these examinations vary widely in actual 
practice. 

TABLK 8: Distribution of cutoff .sc:ores for awarding c:redit ba.sed on 
CLKF (General Kxaminatitms. fall 1972* 

N'UMBRH (IF IN-STITIITION.S KKI>IIKTIN(; 
( U nt m- SCI IKKS AT KAt;H .SCI IKK I.KVKI. 

S.:.il..d i:n«lish Niitur.ll Sim 

>>*^*tv>i Ciimpiisiliiiii liiiiniiiiitiiw .Viitht'iniitii.s .Si.ii!iii:i>N .S<:iiMMars 





2 




:i 


2 


•1 




11 


i:« 


H 


12 


l:l 




IB 


10 


2U 


IK 


22 




140 


144 


140 


151 


151 




280 






2!I4 


278 


40CI-44!I 


170 




lOli 


175 


170 


MM j||Ml|i|>||iw 


5 


:< 


4 


4 


4 


MiNilii:uti»rf 


470 


472 


4IMI 


474 


474 


25th |H*ri:(*tililr 


42K 


41!;! 


41:1 


424 


42:< 


!)Oth |)i*rf:iMttilc; 


404 


4H0 


4h; 


480 


488 



' li.ila pri)viiii*(l timniKli Otiinihits IXita C^iiltrc.ttitn i ! tlii<c:ollrf>i> Ktitnitii:i* Kx<imiiiii- 
ttim HimhI. 

• 

While national norinsdo not reflwl the reality of .student achieve- 
ment level at a particular in.stitution. local nornvscan pre.se nt other 
difficulties. Kor example, it may prove hard to control .sampling 
error in local nornis because of limited numbers of students availa- 
ble! in a sp(K:ific subject an.'a. But what is more ambigucms to a.sse.ss 
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is tho liktttiluuMi that loral iioriiis may hn unriMKonabiy liiKh or low 
b«(.iiti.s«; of (ill iinuNuallv K(>«>d or poor m(ili:li iMitwoni llu. lost and 
the lcH:al ciirrinilum. If tho match hapiMiiis to bo particularly noocJ. 
thou local stiiiliMits will sccjn? woll, and tho norms may provo un- 
duly difficult for an outsido studont sookinji oxomption, Tho op- 
IMisilo is likoly to ho trui» if tho match is not ospoclally sood. 

Docauso of thoso considorations thon? is much to rocommond 
norms iKisodonall in.stitutions within a systom of hiKhoroduuition. 
Rocont norniinK studios in tho California Stato University and Col- 
logos provide an oxcollont illustration (AokoII and Bailey UI72: 
White n»7;j). Aside from tho practical and statistical arHuments. it 
makes intuitive scsnso to base exemption norms on a Knnip of simi- 
lar institutions within a systom rather than let the standard ride on 
performance in one cudloge. 

The same principio ran apply to any group of institutimis that 
share similar characteristics and educational obM^.tlvos - e.g.. 
traditionally black e:olle«i!s In tho South, elite liboral arts colleges, 
small Catholic women's collogos in the MItlwost. or oven "collesKos 
(if Ihi.' forgotton Americans * (Aldon Dunham's | imifll sobriquet for 
the .staff! collogos). Mo.st institutions have a protty c:loar idea of 
whimi they erompeto with, regionally and nationally. In theca.soof 
a nationally normed exemption te.st liki! CI.KP. there is much at- 
traction in developing ways to 'rcdl your own norms* -that is. a 
mo.ms by which collogos could develop norms coopisrativoly or 
ftonerato uni(|uo norms from exi.sting data by dcssignating colleges 
they fool are comparable to tlioir own. Such taiionMl norms have 
attractive ailvantages. but for th*- pro.sctnt nio.st institutions will 
likely t:ontinui! to look to thoir own students for a more proci.so ex- 
emption .standard than natiomd norms can provide. 

Assuming tho i:«stitutii:n docts doveiop its own norms, the next 
que.stion is whijre to .sot the cutting .scont that determines whether 
.students aro oxomp.ed or not. No doubt every in.stitution goos at 
this .soniowbat diffuronlly. The siniplo. carehil approach would 
ordi'i-ir ly involvi? th.«»* live .steps: 

1. Thi! !i!st is ad!nini.storod to an appropriate group of .students 
following insiructicm: local percitntile norms are computed. 

2. racully consen.sus is reached ro^arding th«s n)ain considora- 
tions and basis on wliich a cutting score .siundd bo s(!t e.g., what 
the faculty considers to bo miriiininn p(!rformaiice on this exanii- 
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nation, how Important the partlc:ular aimputency may be to sub- 
sequent work in the degree program 

3. The side effects of applying . conservative or liberal policy 
are estimated -e.g.. changes in tem liing load at different levels, 
economic c:onsiderations. 

4. An arbitrated diH:ision is reached regarding what percentile 
level should ropresrsa the cutting score for sxemption purposes - 
|)ossibly with different levels designated for waiver and credit (this 
issue is considered later in the discussion of Model 11). 

5. Results are subsequently evaluated and adjusted as necessary. 

Steps may often be omitted in spetrific instances, but this is prob- 
ably more or less the way the .standards pniblem is approached. 
Though the.se steps seem sensible as an administrative pnwtoss. the 
actual fixation on a particular c:utting .score sounds somewhat ar- 
bitrary with msiMJCt to the academic .standards of the institution. 

KKUIRK 17: Schematic representation of a con.servative standard 
(dashed line) and methods (I. II. and III) for defining an exemption 
cutting .score 
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Musi iiistiliitioMK maktiiin dibri lo link IIh; prurjsss ilintclly to the 
Kraiiti scali!. Akiuii. thon» «in» many ways In approju:h this aspect of 
th« problem |sw! Table 5 for references tii oxaniplns). Most boil 
down to thnse basis methods (each is illustrated in Figure 17): 

I. Kxpectwl grade method: vSet the cutting line at that score level 
vvIm5«! the odds of making a H- are 50-S() (just to the left of this 
line grades are more frequiMit: to the right, a greater proportion of 
students make Hs). 

II. Kquivalent scons method: Set a cutting scnnt that isiiipiivalent 
to a H- in the stsnse that the same luunlMjr of students fall below 
both points on the resp(x:tive grade and test-score scales. 

in. Average .scons method: Set the cutting line at the average test 
.score for tlio.se who make a 

In Figure 17 each cutting score is determined by the intersection 
of a .solid diag(mal line with the dashed line that repre.sentsa (i:on- 
.servative) standard of H - »r 2..'>. Tne dotted lines projected on the 
te.st-score scale show the particular cutting .scores a.s.sociated with 
eat:h method. The number of .students exempted under each method 
is repre.sented by the nund)er of .students to the right of the cor- 
re.spc.uling dotted line. A.ssuniing that the join, distribution oj the 
two variables is described by a normal bivariate surface, the hy- 
pothetical percentages of .studiifits exempted under diffensnt meth- 
ods and different coml. lions can he determined. 

Such data are shown in Table?! for different .staiulards and dif- 
ferent levels of cjmcnrrent validity. It is evident that with a con- 
.servative staiulard method III exempts far nuire .students than 
methiid I. but under a liberal standard the ii|)posite is true. Oi look- 
ing at it another way. with method I it makes a big differenco 
whether the stand.ird is liberal or con.servative: with method III it 
makes considerably less difference. Tlii; level of <.on< nrrenl validity 
has a smaller isffect im the luunber exempted. 

There are two main implicatiiitis iii this compari.son of alte.nate 
methods for rsstiibK.siiiug an exmiplion cutting .s(.nre. One is that 
the methods siunid rather similar but tlusir effect isipiite different 
with respect to the nuiulier of students actually exeni|)te«l. When 
institutiiuis make such decisiems. it is important to examine care- 
bdly the i^tnpirical outcome as well as the philosophical rationale. 
The secfiiul implication is that II. the * ecjiiiv.ilent .score method." 
is the simple.st and least sn.s<.eptinle to misunderstanding. I'urtlujr- 
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more. lluK nuMluHl is iho nuisl n^mlily linkiui In ihn livo-Ntop pro- 
nnluro oullitUHl abovn. Il simply involvos a 4ii(:ully d(M:isioii rcs 
Kiii(iii)]i> llio H(|iiivnlonl K^ido lovc^l ul which sliidonls shniihl 
oxHinploil. 11 Iho jiMlKinonl is thnt sliichnits shcaihi bo oxiMnpiod for 
ivst pcTlornumfu* Unit is iH|ijivalont to C - or bullor. it is only nocrs- 
sary to know how many stnHonts normally nH:iMvo ^radns olC- 
ur hottor and sot Ihocntling si.on? at that tost^scoroporcontihjortlu? 
hicat norm Kroiip. 

CKITKKION A pnroly normative emphasis in doaliiiK with 

S*IV\NIiARI)S the problem of exemption standards has in* 

heriMU sImrtcominKs, somi^ ohvions, sonit^ 
snhth\ Uical normative --iandards vary widely 
and are difficnit to inte.pret withont intimate 
knouledKe of the norm Kronp. Standards that emphasi/e relative 
rank natnrally place fialf the stndents hehiw average re^ardh^ss of 



FAHLK !l: Hypothetical pel1:erltH^es of a sophomore in.rminKurimp 
that would (txciMMl an exemption test cutoff score utulvr three 
methods/ thnM) standards, and three levi^lsot concurrent validity. 
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• MHliuils I. IK .iimI mi .irr iIosmiImmI in llio IiaI riiiil illiistiriti-ii in Kij»urr 17. Tlipsr 
li\|Milln»iii .il liuiiirs.isMiriMli.il Hm' .iviM.iu»' nr.iilr isC. jTi prii i-iil iihikr H iir IhkIh'I. 
iliiil pt'ii.iMlt lliiiki* li'ss til. ill ( ! 
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hciw niucli slu(i(!iils li'iirii. VVhih- ihi'm iiri! «uiviiiiliif><!s for tunny 
pur|MiM«s ill kiKiwiiiK li(»vv wv.W iui iiiilividiuil ji(:hi(!vi;s n;liilivi' li) 
ollmrs ill ii hroiid siibjiM f iimi. ii luirnwilivi! st:ow nivos limilod iti- 
iormalioii .:mi(:priiinK wlwil (Im sIikIimiI iicliiiilly kncivvsiiiul ddosn'i 
knciw. Tliis s(»rl of scion- luis liinittHl Viiliii- in improving llio shi- 
tUiuVs li!iiriiinf;or tin; inslniclcjr's l»!iu:hiiiM. Furlln-rmon?. iis Bloom 
(l»7:i| discusses, iinini.itivi! sUindiirds lomi to iMicounif-o ii com- 
pcjlilivf rsillu-r lliiin ii i;oopi!rn!ivi! sliidcnl-liJiMJu-r rcdalionshlp. A 
Irss (ilivious sliort( (lining is tliiit nnrnialivc sliinrlnrds may \v h\ iIio 
mluc.alor to .ivoid critical ((urslion ol what a dnf;n;r actually 
nirans iiiid vvIk^iIum- cdiKiatinnal programs si'rv«!a iisH'iil piirpiisn. 

nncansi' nl tiirso sliorlcomiiiKS Www liavi; lii!i>ii sisvcral sonin- 
what ri'lalnd rraclions williin luliication that ti-nd to struss critnrinii 
ratlnfr than iiorm.itivis standards (msh Warrcfii HI74 Inr an nspi-ciidly 
usiihil discussicmj. TIkjm- nioviMiKMits f>o liy such iiamits jis pi-r- 
tiiriiiaiicf trsliiif;. conipiJti'iii.v-hasnd lidncatinn. and critiirion-nsh-r- 
(•iM:i?d niiiasniiMiKMit. Thrsi! soom partly a movi! away Iroiii 
nicsriloi r.ilit: vahu-s and partly a inovi' toward linldin^rdiuiiition ac- 
coiiiilabli! tor pronnciriK \ isil„i;, iisi-tiil liMiiiin^. 

Critrrinn standards n-lcr to standards that an; sprciliod in snh- 
slaiilivr. not statistical trrnis. Thi! crittiricni lii»ri! rclnrs to a standard 
ol pcrforniaiK (• liast>il on rxti-rnal jiidKincnts ot what constitutes 
rvasonahlv ri'tjiiiniinnits. This miimiis (-spj-ciallv that ohjrctivi's ol 
Inslruclioii niust ho spin.ilird iind tusts must indi(.ati> yi-s or no 
\vhi!llH'r thosr ol.jiK iv»!s havr Ihtii nii't. 'Ihi! (pi(>stion is what 
should .1 stndnit know .ilti^r having i mnplrtcd a particul.ir ccairsn 
or a trrshniaii y»!ar what skills, what c oinpi'ti-iicirs. what niidi-r- 
sliimlinj's":' Wli.it slioul'l such a stiidriit Ih> .ihic to do and how is 
onr to know that tlio studrnt ( an actually do it? As noted in Chap- 
ler 4. I ritrrion-rrtiTfiK.i'd in.iasurrnirnt is csprci.dly prrtinml lo 
placrnicnt. In tin; ( asr ot i!\i>iiiplion llirii' arr two trnsiiuis that 
nuisthcliri ..-tl. 

. ()?H»^oiici'rns tin- syi>citii ation ol ohjrriUrs. (h\ tl;«' onr liaiul. 
an iMijphasis on criterion standards is IukIiIv d»'siiah|c in focnsiiiK 
•iltrnlion on what stiidriits .iic i-xpiM ti-d to h^iirn. Knowing what 
Lomprti'iicios .iri! ri>(|iiirrd hrlps stndriits ,fii<l larnlly Work toward 
rdncatiiMiat «oals .iml hitlps to avoid a time srrv iiiK nnphasis in 
hiuln-r rducilion. I Im prohlnn is to specify skills and oiitconics 

^vill I M'slrictinK tlir <>(!m'rality of rdn^ ation or irdncinK ohji-c- 

livrs to idiMitifiahIc trivia. An.i'ijuiilly si-rioiis com nrn is to avoid 
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(if^tiniiiji- objoc:tivos sci cilnarly hs tci imuI up with a narrow and riKid 
c:urric:uh:ni. 

A siKionci snuM:i> cil tensicin cioncifrns llio pass-fail nioasurcfmimt 
III' slanclards. On thn cam hand it is dnsirahio Ici dctsiKn a moasum- 
miuit syslffm tlial lolls studiMds whc^ther l\wy havi? maslorifd rc^ 
quintd c:onipiMcMic:ins ratlusr llian whother they rank at tiit) 40th or 
liUlh |M?r(:i?ntih?. But it is impnrtant tci avoid tin? noticui that all stu- 
donls c:an or slunild bo hold to a singlo standard, parlic:ularly a 
minimum standard. In highnr nducation in particular it is soldom 
ohvifuis that a stndont has finally mastonMl a particular ohjoc:tivo 
Skills and undorstandiiiK aro dovolopnd to difforoni litv^^tls of ccun- 
pntonc:y and sophistication. 

Kmphasis on c:ritoricm stamiards dof?s not involva norniinK, por 
so, thcniKh ono can novor avoid ono simpio roality in dofiniuK mas- 
tirry. IJItimatoly, any dofinition of mastory has to mako sonso in 
rolation to what somo portinont Kroup can nsasmiahly booxpoctod 
to attain with dodication and kocuI instruction. In doliuinKcritorion 
.standards in hiKlior lidncation, in nontraditimial loarniuK ^^xpori- 
c?ncos, or in c;aroor n!c|uiromonts. thoro is a diro::t oquivalont to 
normiiiK* It is tho ' T'ciult job of dotornnninK appropriato par- 
formanc:o standard or criti^rion lovid that c:onstitutos mastory or 
pa.ssiiiK. riiis invcdvos KiitluirinK dotailod information about what 
difforoiitKronpsc:andoand judKmi!iitsc:cmc:orninKwhat tho standard 
should bo. Ironically this typo cd nornuuK is ofton moro ccunplox 
ami timiMifMisumiiiK than dovolopmoiit of traditioiud mirmativo 
standards. 

I'ho IbnJKoiUK considoratinns poso difficailt proldoms in applying 
tho idisi of cTitorion statulards to oxonipticm. T\w c:harac:tor and 
objoctivos of oxoinption. as discuissod hon\ soom to rnako it imip- 
propriati? to de^fim? particnhir standards for spi c:ific: knowliMlKoand 
skills and ri^ipiin^ stndonts to moot Ihoso s|.oc:ific standards for 
isxornption. It wcmld po.so olivicuis probioins of Mansponability and 
jMlucational c nntiruiity if iiat h institution nMpiin d students to moot 
its own particular ccnnpotoncios. 

A scduticm may lio in usim; criterion standiirds with built-in 
Hoxibility. \ \u\ Kom.ral approiicli wouhl bo to dofino a variety of 
oducational objectives or ccanpotoucios that can be achieved in 
varicMis ways to dinerent levels of achievement. Suc:h an approach 
is mostly hypotlietic;al. since tho oiuphasis of ciiterion standards 
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has only rocKtitly boon felt in higher iuiuc:at ion. But there aro a few 
institutions that are nttemptlnR to prac:ti(:e this type of exemption. 
Examples arc disc:u.s.sed under Model 12. 



MODEL 9: As already noted, exemption involves 

HORIZONTAL decisions: whethr. to w^aive a re- 

SECTIONING quirenient and whether to put .some- 

thins i" its stead. When a requirement is 
waived, one of three things c:an happen: 
ID The student may receive c:redlt toward ii degree, in whic:h c:ase 
the effect of exemption is nrrfreliTdtion. Awarding degree credit al- 
lows f:ister c:ompletion of rwjuiremenls. though many studimts 
take extra courses anyway. {2) If no credit is iuvarded. the student 
must lake some course of his own choosing to meke up Ihit hours. 
In this case the itffect of exemption is I'/uctivi- I'nnchment. Of 
course, it is an a.ssumption that courmss (H(K:ted do offer un enric:hed 
curriculum. (:<) If the student is riupiired to tiike .some othiir specific 
course, then the liffe' . of exemption is strucfunffi I'liriclinicm 
.slru<:tured bijcause thi; faculty diisigns an alternate course of value 
for students wh-.. are judged already compiiti.'nt in the c:ourse rttgu- 
larly required. 

The first two of these! an; di.sf:Mssecl in the following section. 
Model t) is concerned with the last alli?rnative. .\s in olliitr types of 
exemption, a njquirement is waived on the basis of demonstrated 
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numpotonciy, but tho dislinctivo thing about hciri/«ontal socticining 
IK tho fact that another course is substituted. This is a special form 
of exemption not frequently practiced, but it is fairly common in 
freshman Hnglish. 

Most frequently this involves assigning the better prepared stu- 
dents to a specaal sec:tion - often called just that, special English, 
or perhaps honors or merit English. Often there is not even a dif- 
ferfMit f:ourse number, but the special .section is likely to incorpo- 
rate quite different f:ontcnt than that normally stressed in a com- 
position cour.m$ (e.g., (.relative writing or contemporary literature). 
The model is basod on the assumption that students know the ma- 
terial in the regular coursa and will profit more from the specially 
designed alternative that typically inc:ludes more advanced work 
or c:overs supplementary material. Sinc:i9 the model offers neither 
credit nor waiver af requirements, it implies a spec;ial faculty re- 
sponsibility to insure that the alternate c:ourse does uot really 
amount to time serving. 

r\w reader may find it useful lo refer again to Table 2 in order to 
clarify the dl.stinctions between the three .snctioning models: Mod* 
els 3, (i, and 9. fhey have similarities, but the three strategies nwi 
fundamentally different. The term hori/jmtal secticming is c.ho.sen 
advisedly becrause the model dcM»s involve moving students over to 
an alternate crourse that is not required of (and perhaps not even 
available to) students finishing the regular composition course. 
V'ertictal sectioning (Mociel .*{), on the other hand, waives a course 
on the basis of denumstratecl conipetencre in order to plac:e tho stu- 
den. in the second cuHirse of a connected sequence. }lori/onta! 
.sectioning also bears a bit of confusing n^semblanc:e to Model 6 
(selec:tive .sec:tioning), becau.se the latter also involves groups that 
are sometimes c:alled *'honors sec:tions.** In selective .sectioning, 
however, studcmts are not .selected bec:ause they know the material 
in .some other c;our.sc^ but bcM:ause it is csstimated that they have the 
gt*nrT»! luvdemic: ability to Kiic4:e(nl in the espec;ially (iiffi'.:ull 
c;ourse in qucvstion. 

Two rec:ommendations c:onc:erning horizontal scictioning seem 
especnally .ipprcipriatc? becau.sc! then^ .seems to l)e frequcnit c.onfu- 
sion on both points. The first point c:onc:erns the; way students are 
a.ssignod to an alternati: NC!c:tion. Often students are identificul on 
tbi! basis of a general purtio.se admissions tctst or some overall esli- 
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tiMto. (if «i(:a(l(>i))i(: potentiiil. For iill tl»r roawins pntviously ciliid in 
(iiscuKKioi) f>| ability KituipiiiK. this is a (lubious praitticiJ |s(M5 
Chapter The mori! tliiftsnsihlo prcM;o(hm? is t(i put studonts in a 
spw:ial sitclicm l»w:aiis«? th«;y ilo not nwd to takotheniRularrourwi. 
In this luisi! th(> host moasurii to identify such students is an »}xan>i- 
nation that ntprosiMits reasonably wnll the content of tbo course 
waived. |ust bocauwi the student is nujuired to take an alternatit 
c:ourse. there is no reason to assume that normal considerations 
<:oncerninK proper s(»lecti(»n of a valid exemption test do not apply. 

The .second point concerns how one should evaluate the out- 
«:eiine of this type of (!xen>ption. There is a comnuui tendency to try 
to apply the same a(:hi(>vement criterion to both honor and regular 
.students in ortler to .sm; whether well-prjipured .students do blotter 
in the honor than in the regular section. The fallacy of this pro- 
cetlure lies in the fact that the alternate .section is designed to be 
different, .so the content does not provide a common criterion for 
reliable evaluaticm. If there is overlapping content, one mi^ht arKue 
that a te.st based on that content would be a fair way to compart; 
achievemctnt of ecpially able students in thi' two se<:tions. Hut even 
here tlnM:«m>pari.son is invalidated becau.sn it is impo.ssible tocoin- 
pari! that achievement of the two groups that is n»pr(i.scinted in n(in- 
overlapp/if- ccmtent. Thii only defersibh? basis for con larison of 
alternate treatments in borixontal .scM.tioniUK is some more general 
criterion of educaticmal effectiveness such as faciidty and .student 
.satisfaction with the sectioning arrangement of whether .students 
ani more likely to cUnA additional coursework in the .same area. A 
s{u«ly by Sweet and Nuttali |1«»71) provides a double-barrelled ex- 
ample of Kood ami poor practice in evaluating horizontal .s(»ction- 

The Sweet-Nuttall study involved KroupiUK .students into lioi ir. 
standard, or basic .sticitions of a hi^h school KuKlish course, but tlie 
priu«;i»des illustrated apply e(|ually well at the college hivel. Stu- 
dents weri! grouped on the basis of several variables - inlelliKence. 
achievi'ineiit. per.sojiality. and so on.'ijfectiveuess ofKrouiii'iH was 
evaluated on the basis of two critiiria: Hsiclier grades -md a specially 
< onstructed scal(> n>easurin« student satisfactitm with tlu; sectieui- 
iiiK procedure. 

TIhj .study is reunittably typical in f-ivin}- only supertii;ial atten- 
ti<»n to the way students were sectiontul and the way treatments 
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varied -thai is, procisc^ly how iho (>bjot:livos and content of th« 
varions siK:tions diflorod. It is apparoni, luuvover, that Iho sylhibus 
did vary substantially across s(H:tions. Another main intomst horn 
lios in IhocTiloria us«d for evaluating Iho sfH:tioning. 

Comparing the toac:her ^rados is inappropriate for two reasons. It 
is inappropriate hiHwmse the course content differed anioiiK the 
sections and comparison of diffi^reiit typi^s of ac:hic*veniont proves 
nothing. And ev<?n if the content were idcmticaK the comparison of 
teacher grades is dubious at best from a ^^sear(:h standpoint, since? 
thcTe is ample data in educational literature to show that teacJier 
grades assigned undnr flifterent conditions vary for many reasons 
that may iiavi? little iionnection with actual student achievement. 
Hut the basic point is that comparing achievement on different 
coiirsfM;ontent is a fruitless exerci.se in the first place. 

An intc^resting thing about this same study is the care that was 
devotrd to the development of anothiT type of criterion that is a 
quiti? appropriate basis loi evaluating the sectioning. The authors 
c:ons|ruc:tt?d and refined a studpiM attitude scale that reflected the 
ilegree n\ sat isfaiJioii with the sertion in which the student was 
put. There were signifiraut dithTeni.es amiss groups: students in 
the standard (middle) Si*i:lion had a positive attitudi*. while those 
in the othiM^ gnmps teiidiMl to hi; ni»gative. Perhaps this result re- 
fli-cts an iiiade(|uate rationale cimni*f:ting the method ol assigning 
students tn groups and the eiiiirational tiiMtmeiits ofleri^d therein. 
Students may have seen little point in being put in any group other 
than the standard section. 

The ac:tu.il results are unimportant. What is important is the iec> 
ogiiitiiin that student satisfaction is a piTtineiit varialili* in (*valiiat* 
ing liori/onti. sec tioning. Of i.ourse. a more useful evaluation 
would iurliide fac:ultv judgment, more (li*tailed an.ilysis of why 
students are s.itisfieii or dissatistiiMi with alfiTiiate sertions. and 
follow-up iiilormation on siihsei|oent experieiin* and attitudes nf 
students of comp.inihh» <iliilitv who have taken regular versus en- 
riched i.outses. • • • * , 
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MODEL 10: This model describes the simple, un- 

COLiXSE complicated case ol exemption: granting 

EXEMPTION recognition for satisiactory mastery of a 

specific college-level course. In discuss> 
ing this model (as well as the following 
one) emphasis is on the examination as a means of verifying prior 
learning because, as previously noted, alternate methods of docu- 
menting learning are only now being explored. 

As a minimum, course exemption always involves waiving a re- 
quirement. Sooner or later the student must earn an equal number 
of hours by taking some other course- that is. unless exemption 
also includes credit and speeds progress toward tht degree. These 
alternatives -credit versus no credit -imply somewhat different 
ed<i{»tional strategies, namely acceleration versus enrichment. 
This model (as well as Model 11 following) includes both becau.se 
the technical and administrative procedures are identical, except 
ofcour.se that credit is recorded in one case and no! the other. 

MODE!. 10: Course Exemption 

AlTKRNATE PlJRPlKSKOF 
TREATMK.MTS TKKATMKNT VAKlATIO\K 



o 
o 



Re^iil.ir i:ourso To iHH:(igiu/f» (IhrtHi^sh t:n?dil or ivaivitr) 

knciivteei^o .it.(]uiro(l in .i H|ii*i:ifi(: .suhjocJ 

\u ro(|uin^ment or nn- 
spot itiiHl nuiiiiriMiuMil 



II is surprising thai Ihorr is no clear eduralional philosophy or 
^ acrtfptod odiu:ati^>nal ^uididiin; that disliiiKuishn.^ the two \uiy:; of- 
handling c.oursn oxcmptiori. Moru frequontly than not. oxomption 
dooK inrludij credit, but pracilioos vary ividnly amonK discaplinus. 
among institutions, and amon;; dopartmnnts within th<? sanu? in- 
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stitiilioi). In oni! insliincic a cciursn is waivinl cm nvirlinuio of salis- 
factory arhiiivfunont ancl ciorrospondinKcriHift hours awa J ici. in a 
KtusminKly comparable sllualion. Iho coursi! is waived but nocrodil 
KranlcHi. Mwih of ibo inc:onsislrncy is undoubtedly duo to locuil 
cuistcmi or habits within subj(H:t areas, but one princ:iple tends to 
hold. To the exlenl that a course is taught in high scbooL exemp- 
ticm in (;olh?K<: is less likely to includi^ credit. Similarly, if thcsre is 
heavy phicemeiit emphasis in a subject (i.e.. students plac:ed at the 
proper point in a seciuencc that started in S(H;ondary Kc:hnol). credit 
is Ic^ss likt;ly included in exemption. Perhaps the most paradoxical 
exampli^ is hireign huiKuaKf^ Many stuchmts start a hinKuaK<! in col- 
lege ;ind rt»:i;ive credit fnmi the beginninK. but students exempted 
because of prior learniuK nilen (hi not riHieive c:redit. 
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I I II*' An important issue lies in the ambiguous dis- 

IM.A'IKMKNI- liiic;lh)n between plac:einent and exemption. 
KXKivlPTION Tlie ditfemrice hiis ncsver been <:lear in edu* 

PARADOX c:alicmal or psychometric: literature. Thnuiffh- 

out this review there has been an attempt to 
idenlifv llieoreticai and praf:tical c:onsi(h>raticms that distiuKuis' 
the two. Till! issuf! is seldcmi addres.sed direc:lK\ tliooub on ch. 
casion somi! wrili^rs have spoken as if the main difference lies in 
the hicl llial lixitniption carries c:redil and placement does not. This 
is otien the c:.isiv but Ihi; present analysis .«ai^K<'Sts that fr(un eilhtsr ii 
lecJiiiiCid or c:oricep|ii,d standpoint. c:redil is not a critic::d distino 
tion belwiien exiMiiption and plac:enienl. More important distinc- 
tions c:onc:erii ihi? most appropriate type of lest to use. how it is best 
validated, and what c:rilerion should he applied in evaluating the 
two si ra levies. 

Thisse dislincJioiis liavi^ bec»n disc:ussed in scmu; detail in lUv 
pri^seiil c:liapter and in Chapter 4 on plac:eiiienl. Table 4, for exam* 
^ pie. describirs a nuinher of diflerMiic:i»s lietween two tests lb it are 
optimally designed ha plac:enienl or exemption. Suffic:ie;il t\r muI 
has bi^eii covercid now, Innveven In reveal a placiMuenl-exiMUi. .,ai 
paradox that atJiially oci iirs in Modi:l .1. Model .< (veiiical seclicm- 
iiiK) and .Model Ml (course eMMiiplion) .ire the placieineiil and i>x- 
emplicm models liial liave the Kreatesi similarity. Moth involve 
waiviii)i> a coursi; on I|h> ha s o| di^nionslraleci competency. The 
problem lies in the fad lliat \todi!l :{ ivi»rlic;al sectioniim) actually 
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inv()lv(!s lM)th «!x«mption and placement and this pmducx's an in- 
hemnt «:onfIii:t as to whether the most appmpriate test should look 
like the broadly equitable exempticMi test or Iho finely tuned place- 
ment test that are both described in Table 4. 

The problem appears selectively. In courses characterized by 
what was earlier termed a homogeneous sequence- like foreign 
lanHuages-the exemption type of tost serves placement and ex- 
emption purposes quite well. For that matter, the so-called ideal 
plac:ement test should be a real advantage only in courses where the 
syllabus has been highly structured into discrete topics. Bui in 
such a situation then? s an irrtK:onc:ilable conflict. The best place- 
ment le.st for instructional purposes would bi; a highly sp(»:ific and 
unfair exemption test: and. as a corollary, an equitable exemption 
test would be. at best, a moderately effective placement test. 

The paradox stem.-* from the fac:t that Model 3 involves both ex- 
emption and placement, and these in turn stress .some incompatible 
values; I.e.. it is inipo.ssible to maximize effectiveness of a highly 
spfMjfic: in.struclional program and al.so expect students with widely 
diverse preparation to enter that program at any point with no in- 
convenience or lost nioti(m. S(» what kind of test should actually be 
used in highly structur. d vertical .sectioning? There is probably no 
completely .satisfactory general an.swer. If the particular situation 
seems primarily an instructional matti'r like those c:onsidered in 
Chapter 4. then a placement lest is likely more appropriate. If the 
situation lays more str«!ss cm how muc:h credit is awarded, then a 
more generally equitable exemption test may be preferable. 

This flashback to placement has been nec:es.-iary t(» help clarify 
the purp.'ise and tac:lics of placement versus exemption. Now dls- 
c:ussion cm return to the simple ca.se of course exemption that 
does not involve waiving part of an instructional secpience. 



COIJR.SK Table 5 gives a number of n>ferences to sur- 

KXEMITION' veys of institutional practices regardingcoiir.se 

PROGRAMS exemption. The best summary information 

c:omes from a survey of l.lB.'i colleges and 
universities that was undertaken for IheCom- 
mi.ssi(m on Non-TYaditional Study (Ruyle and (^(tiselman 1»74). 
Several results are e.specially worth noting. 
While many institutions now offer credit for off-campus experi- 
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• ('nMcKr l'hiri>nii>n( (iml Kxcnipiinn 

(Miliiil lifjirninKorKiini/«s(l hy lIuHrown tncaiMy. vory low institalions 
urv y«M willing Id oxonipl Kliuionls on Iho basis iil prior oxporicMilial 
loiirniiiK iiol validaliul by an oxaminalion. 'IVP><:any, loss than 1 
<:oll«!m! in 10 is willinn lo j-ranl any crttdil lor prior ivxprritjncos 
•such as U!ac:hinK in Iho Poaco Corps, j-xlonsivo vobmliMtr social 
work, or spi!(:iali/i>rl work itxporlonco. Crodit by oxaminalion is u 
diflitroni slory. Ol those colhjKos ntspondinff to lh«» survoy, out of 
4 iiso local Kxaminalions lo Kranl cntdil. Kiiw out ol 10 olfor c:rodil 
by Kxlitrnal examination. Tim mo.st commonly c:tled wore: 



Advanced PlaciMuenl Program 


l>47o 


College-Level Mxaminalion ProKram 


64 


lISAFISiib|«M:l Tests 


.18 


College Hoard or ACT Achievement Tests 


27 


Cooperative Test Sc^rvice (by KTS) or 


14 


Cooperative Forei}>n I.a nonage Tests 




To.slinn Programs in the Professions 


14 


(Nursing, Office Management, etc.) 




(College ProficiiMii.y Kxamin.'tion Program 


11 



(CPKPIofNow York State 



Corresponding perc:entages are typically larg(!r in the case of 
foiir-yiiar institutions and smaller for Iwo-yoar institutions. Sur- 
prisingly, there are no national data available on the number of stu- 
ilents being exempteil or the amount of credit involved. Therefore, 
it is hard to know lo what extent policies on credit by examination 
still exist mostly on paper. A number ot institutions have always 
had hidden away in their catalog a statement to the effei.t that 
cTifdit U>r any coursif could ho oariuul by examination. Kut there is 
a grisal di>al of diffnrifnci? butween polii y nnd fact. It .seems n;ason- 
ahle hi assume, how itvisr. that f.ir l.irgcsr numbers of students .ire now 
iM!ing exemptifd than was previously true. Though iixteriial exanii- 
nation programs an? still nuxh^sl in si/if. they have grown substan- 
tially in the past flc>cafh!, ami public iiitifn;st in credit by e.xamina- 
tion has grown i;vi!n more .so. Ai innling to l\w flala id Kuyle aiul 
lufr I olleagues. us of spring I'J/J .ihout 1 institution in 4 ai:tivifly 
publif i/.i>f| i:n>dii by examination, and 1 in 2 wa.s willing to grant at 
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loasi llitt (>quiviil(>nl of ono l«rm t:r«dll thrcmsh oxompllon. II is 
cioubtloss Irui! Ih.it si/iiblo numbors of sUidiMils lake advaniaKo of 
coursij oxoiuplion polii:i«}.s only if practical provisions aro made to 
RncouraKo ami fnciliiato crodil by (txaminalioii. A limitod number 
of instilutioiiK hav« dcvelopod visiblRaiul wi> 1 1 -organised proKrams 
of (»>urso lixiMiiplioii. ThriH! i!xam|)U}S are briefly cited below; others 
an; listed in Table 5. 

I'Miversitv of KuMo/o. The proftrani of subject proficiency ex- 
aniimiltons at the IJniversily of Buffalo (now part of the Slate Uni- 
versity of New York) has special historical interest. From its incep- 
tion in 19:i2 the prosram was well publicized and based onc:arefu! 
research (see Barnette 1057 for a detailed accountj. The primary 
emphasis in the program was to achieve better articulation iMMween 
hi}*h school and collef»e. to provide special attention for superior 
students, and to encourage independent study. Kven two to three 
diMUides ago large numbers of Buffalo students were taking exami- 
nations in lieu of coursework in such areas as accounting, geogra- 
phy, and music, in addition to more popular subjiMils fi>r exemp- 
tion sucli as foreign languages and mathematics. The Buffalo 
program flourished but was ahead of its lime. It .sjsemingly had 
limited effect on other institutions. 

Michigan .Sliitr I 'ni\ (!rsif\ . Placement and exemption te.sting 
has been highly devehjped at Michigan State for 2ri years. )uola 
(lf»7:i) described its developmental stjiges. rin! program currently 
places speciiil em|)hasis on use of exemption examinations to vali- 
date independent study during thi.> first two years of college. All 
Michigan Stiite students are required to take four general ediicauon 
ccmrses of thnje terms ejich. All 12 courses {ATy h(Mirs) can be .sjiti.s- 
fied by exiiminnlion. A lew years ago examinations lor eacli c:our.se 
were i»flered in tw(» stages. Students who pii.s.sed a waiver examina- 
tion were exempted from the nrquirement. A sufficiently high 

.s(.oie (|ualified the student to tiike .i iceieration examination 

which, if iiii.ssed. granted degree i;iedil. .Suhseqiiently these two 
examinations were colia|i.sed into one "independent study exami 
iialinii." Slndmls who pa.ss iit the A or B-* level earn credit: lho.se 
who |).iss at tlie C to i{ level have the re<|uiremenl waived but do 
not receive cn-dil. Michigan Stale proviiles.m unusual exjimple of 
a high (|ualily local e\em|itioii program thai is clo.sely ronnected 
with ihiM urricuhnn iiiid inslniction at thai university. 
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IH4 • (:n//i'K»'r;(i(i'nniit(inWKvrinph'«>n 

I 'niv iTs/lv (If iUinnis. An (>xt»>ii.sivi> proKrani (»l prof iciiMicy IksI- 
iiiK is ciirriod out by ||u> Offico (,1 Inslrucliojuil Sorvicns at Univor- 
sity (if Illinois. Cnxlil Ibr pniclically any undivKradualo coursn ran 
bo oarncid by oxaniinalion. tholl^l! iixomption tusting is mui:b morn 
common at !hr Inisbma;) bnni than in bi«h«!r classes. T\w Illinois 
pniKriini makes heavy u.se of exhsmal csxaniinalions- parlicularly 
KnKlisb. mathnniatics. and foreign lar.giiaKos -und roulinoly un- 
<lerlakj;s l(H:al normln^ and validity studios. Special attention hu.s 
been Kiven to tin; cost-benefit asp«M;ts of the prosrani. Tho.se con- 
nectod with the program (tstimate that oach crodit hour (Mirned by 
proficiency e.xaminalion costs the university about $7. while the 
diroct costs of in.struction come to about $15. This cost-bimefit 
ratio is described as «:on.servative. sinci; the i;ost includes a sub- 
stiintial amount of plicenuMit testing that stnviis students but gen- 
eratos no credit: and the reportjsd benefit would represent more 
like SL'.'i if indirect co.sts of in.struction were included. (See Stallings 
ot ai.. 1(172.) 

Thi'.sc! ibnM! programs liavo much in common, but they do illus- 
trate the rather diffiirent valuos and strategies that can bo involved 
in course exemption. Tho Buffalo program was a trailbla/.er in artic- 
ulation between secondary and higher education: the Michigan 
State program emphasizes exemption as <i iiUNins of encouraging 
curriculum flexibility: and the Illin^;^.^ program shows recognition 
of excMuption as another way to facilitate institutional efficicsiicy. 



MODEL 11: »" Uns model the primary concern is 

ADVANCED studc-nts sub.stantially 

STANDIMP iil^ead on the basis of their general edu« 

cational development rather than kiiowl- 
edge of spjjcific coursewtirk. The pur- 
pose is to create more flexibility in the overall structure of the 
educational program: that is. to allow well-prepared studcmts to 
move rapidly into advanced work «ir to compliftit a degree in a 
shorter period. 

In recent years the CariKigie Conimi.ssion and otlu-rs have em- 
|iliasi/«!d that the same lockstep program is difficult to justify for 
all students (Carnegie Qimmission on Higbifr Kducatioii m7l: 
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Spiirr H»70). Hoyor | V)72), fur oxninpln. Kiv<?s a kckuI ^iccounliiiK of 
nuioiil InMicis in riiuiialion ^iiui in KDcic^y thai mako it important to 
rof^xamlni^ sa<:r(?'l limo blocks and lUv c:ommon assumption 
that all rollf^go studcMits should niatriculatn at 1H ami graduatr at 
22. HiHiausf^ of iiuToasing cMuphasis on aiiult nrt^itry. it is mislfNui- 
ing to think automatically that an mtoriuK studcMit's <Hiuc:atioh is 
rrstrictoii to tornial schootiuK riMUMitly acfpiiriui at tho scHiondary 
lovrl Thorn is also good n?ason to hiHiino that substantial numln^rs 
of yuiinn people coulil movr tastor at Knsit(Tc<hic:ational profit ami 
loss finam:ial cost. Hoy«?r cMiiphasi/os tho fact that many prisont- 
day liigh school studiMits an^ far mon^ maturo and moro advancofi 
aca(h^niic:atly than was truo whon f:urront pattorns woro sot. Mo 
arguos furthoi thut tlu^ cbauKiiiK i».i)nomif:s (groat oxponso) of highor 
o(hu:ation and tho cbanginK rolationship of odu<:ation to work both 
spoak for a shortor poriod of formal propatation for a <:aroor. fol- 
hiwofi by intiTmitiont rotraining. 



MODHL I !: Advancod Standing 



Al.TKRNATI': 
TRKATMKMS 



c 



(irhonl Miiiii .aion 
rof|uiriMnonts 



Kociniromontsirofiitrd 



PrRlMlSKfl! 
rMKAT\U:NTVARI /ri' . 

'I'll riM.n^iii/o (thron]i*li 
c roilit iir vv.iivi?rl <i • "U 
lovol lit I fhii iition.il attain- 
niiMit 



Asido from this roconi spocial inlorosi in shorlcMiing the limo to 
tho H.A. dogroo. thon^ has long boon sorious concorn about tlu^ ovor- 
lap botwoon tho twolftb and tbirtoonth grach^s. Ovor tho yi^ars tlion^ 
bavo boon a numbor of plans for moving studonts at.oad moro rap- 
idly than traditional programs pro\ i(h(. Advancod stamUng is ono 
suc;b plan that is basoil on tho oxomption modot. To umhTstand 
bottor tho contoxt in which it oporatos. it is u.^oful to consider 
brif^fly tho main attcTnativos for shorioning tho yoars of formal 
schooling roquirod for a B. A. 
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IHH • (;i>l/(>K«' iMit(-(>lllcil( iiiiif Kxciilptioii 

I-KSSTIMK- I''ivn iiltornativos covor tho main possibiiitius 

FIVKOITIONS for nMiuciiiK tin? iiumbtir cif yoars from Iwjgln. 

iiinK hiKh school to colli'^u KraduHlion '^ 
Thnsn an) illustralod in FiRuro IB. Th« arrows 
siunv tho points at \vliic:li tho studont onlors 
coiinK'^ tho lahrti>ii bars shcnv {\w period covorod by tho doKrcMt pro- 
Rra»n in ttaoh caso. Thn first lhn>(toptions involvis structural changes 
in fho (:urrii:ulum: tho last two involvo moving tho sludont within 
oxiKiinKslruciuros. 

I Tho Muhlir CnUrfur Porhaps tho bust-known structural t.'xpori- 
niont in niodorn timos was tho shnrl-livod Chicago plan. In the lato 
HI.'IO.s Roborl Hul( bins introduced a new dogn'o at tho University 
of Chicago. || integrated grades 11 through 14 and provided an ai:- 



FIGIIRK 18: Illustration ol five options for shurtoning the time to 
the B.A, degree (in each c:ase the arrow indicates when the student 
enters college; the bar represents the span of the degree program: 
and thi! dotteil lines indicate that the student skips a year) 



r' 



i 3- 



MiHtiliM olli*^!' 




♦ 'rhri>i>-titii*-thri'i* |i|ciii 



n.A. Ill 14 vi'Hrs 



B.A. Ill 15 viMrs 



U H.A. in 15 yiMrs 



in n 



Kiirlv ciHinissinii 



H A. in 14.|5visirK| 



H A. Ill 15 vi'dK 



1* M 15 III (;r.jcl*.|ovH 



N. Si»»» Mi»isi .iMii ii.iip 1 I<I7 W Imi iii»si ri|iti(iiis lit .1 \ .tiii»l\ i>t »*|in iUt i iillr^i* 

Ui-tMls. IIMIIV ot wllil il IIUdIm* lAt lll|)tlun 
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colrr.iloci pKiKniiii tor very ahin stmloiits (Hell KMili). Thn odtifiti* 
tioiial world was iiol muiv lor a inidiiltMiolit^go al that limn. TIhto 
wcrn Ivw imilalors, Ihoiigh some now v\isl ami ollinrs arn proposed 
(o.g.. lai (aianlia Comniunilv OoIIoko. Sinioirs Koc;k CollnKc, U.S. 
Inlornalioiial Univorsily; sf»i» also Hanson al. 1070). T\wn\ arr 
soinifl arKumiMils lor a proj^ram llial Kivns unity lo ^rados 1 1-14 • 
pIiIht tor Iriihnif al IrainiiiKor as an approximain rount(?rparl lo a 
ton^h Kuropran Kyninasinin. Sonio tool lhal llio U\-2l) agit poriod 
makt^s inori> sor •io toi rolIrK*^ training than dcn^s Hot basic 

striiclur d rhanKO is otton a losing balllo. Perhaps the niaiii reason 
the middle rollege has had lough shMidiiig is rehiclance ot educa- 
tors to accept the middhMtollege degree as a \\\\\ H.A. 

2. TUr 'rinef Vi'or /)f'grnv The (uirnegie (Commission (I?I7I) 
caused a stir in n*commonding a shorteneil H.A. degree |)rograiu. 
Students wouhl enter ccdh^ge at the usual age hut graduate a year 
earlier. Many institutimis report that the three-year ch^gree is al- 
rtsuly a hMsibli? possibUity on their campus hut almost always by 
taking a heavier hiad c)r going lo sunnuer schocd (KuyleamlCeiseb 
man l!i74). Some two yt^irs after the (Iiirnegie(!omnussion*s riNimn- 
mendation, the tlliitmii lr of /.'jg/rer Kdm onoii reported that oidy 
;il)c(dh*ges aclnally had a three-ycsir bachtdor's program, about 2i) 
were in tlu^ phinning stage, and lhal inlen^sl in Use three-year degn>e 
appcfared lo hi; dropping (SiMuas n)7:)|. The notion has slinuilaled 
scHUc* nselul discussions and literature (e.g., Scmlbern Kegional 
Kdnr.Uifm Hoard 1M72I. but in sununari/ing a cmdereiu e ol hsid- 
ing educators al Harvard, Sims \ H)72] reported lhal lew partic i- 
pants couhl see the student interest, the ecbu atioiuil rationale, or 
lhelinaiM:ial iuslilicalion lo support the idea. 

:i. 7hrre-()nf»-7'/iree /•/uo Another lorin ol structural cbiinge in- 
vcdves ( o\ ering the ccdiegc* treshiiian cairriculuin in the last ve.ir oi 
seciaularv schocd what HoyiM* |IU72| Cidis the M-.) plan. It c an 
invnive little aiilUid chinigi^ beyond "ac:c:nHliling" i*\isliiig bigli 
sc:hocd programs: e.g.. tor many years Cecagia Inslihite ol Tech- 
ncdogy grantirci sctphmnon^ standing to graduates ot tin* A curric u- 
lum al Hallinuac* Polytechnic: High ,Sc:hnoL In manv casrs nrigblior* 
ing secomiary ami hi i i r institutions pro\ iciir lor joint eioolliurnt. 
I)f*spile tn*f|uc?iil IcK ai arraiigeinenis, lln^re has l)i*en little nrgaiii/(*d 
inovcineni lo Iraiistorm lb:* last year ot seccmdary si hool into a 
geiieriiilx' rei ogni/eil His* Msirol c cdlegc . 

4. lunh AiiniissiiMi Mii: most extensive and cirehil sludv ol 





oarly iidniission to coII«k.. was in the liarly 1950s ivhen 1.350 stu- 
ilents (Mitontii t2 itollemts sonu; two years eariior than usual. Kvalu- 
ation of the proKram included a mate hed comparison sroup. and 
Ww mam results indicHtcd that the a.:adomii: performance of the 
early admission scholars was suptJhor to that of the comparison 
«ro»p. the proportion of students planninK graduate wlucation was 
hiKher in the .scholar group, and the scholars had a slightly higher 
ladure rate and a somewhat higher rate of difficulty in initial per- 
sonal adjustment {fund for the Advam:ement of Kducuition 1957) 
The results of this well-known study .s«emed clearly to support 
early admission, and some p, ipating c:olleges continued the 
program after the study was ,,leted. But earlv admission has 
not really caught on-po.ssibly D.K:au.se of real or exaggerated ad- 
justirient problems of ICi-year-olds and possibly bw:ause sw;ondary 
schools ar«? not happy to lose scmie of thtnr b.!st students. There 
may be a counter trend. Some -igns pr)int to renewed intere.st in 
a<:(;elewtion of students espec:iady prwtocious in mathematics and 
j.ci.!nce (sw? Keating and Stanley 1«)72 for an intemsting new prtij. 
««:t). A rather different \nunl is the recent fept.rt of significantly 
more students applying for college at the end (jf the junior year- 
becau.se of boredom, some spiH;ulate (Babbott 197:J). Many olU-gns 
anr now happy to take .such applicant.s. but they constitute less than 
.1 percent of entering freshmen at practically a li in.stitufons. 

S. .\tl\ (iiuvil SUimlinn. For purposes here, advanc'd standing .s 
delmed as the exemption of students from r(M]uirements (in th.s 
freshman year ordinarily) on the basis of some overall evaluation 
of achievement and a formula afiproach to granting credit. The in- 
terest lies not in assessing knowledge of sp.!cific coursework but. 
rather, determining whether Hie student ha.s achieved sufficiently 
to warrant a block of credif. Typif:ally. students are exempted iii 
.several bro.id areas on the basis of examinations covering those 
areas. For exaniplt!. an ex.-mption p.di(;y might sp.Hiify that any 
entering student may take ;;em'ral examinations i.n sociid .science. 
Knglisl.. mathematics, humanities, and natural .science and rw;eive 
six hours of general education credit in each area in which he or 
she scores above local sophomore norms: that is a possiblo total of 
hours. 

This optii.n for shortening the B.A. degree differs considerably 
lron> the ones pntviously de.scribed. Th(' first tw.i. for example, are 
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stnic.tnriil •iiui nul ciitfi^nMiliatini «M:c:orciing lo ciitTnrntuiHH cMtioiiK 
sliidiHils. Thn third and fourth options am dlfforontiatod in tho 
st»ns«? that unl}' i:«rtain studonts miKht bo sdectod, but thosn op- 
tions apply riily to younK studonts. Advannod standioK. oii tho 
othor hand, is a f^oneral approach adaptabht to thn individual stu- 
diMtl of any agn or hac.tcKround. 

Kdurators havo biH?n slow to ac:c:«pt tho validity of eximiptioK 
studonts l>y examination for any substantial portion of tho undnr- 
graduatf^ exprrionco. A limitod Rroup of prostigo institutions i»x- 
ertful tho narly leadership, and thoro were a few influential studios 
that have special historical inten»st. One study supported bv the 
Fund for the Advancemon: of Kducation (Hlac:kmer et al. m52) 
jiave i:areful ccnisideration tothoprobleoisof educational continuity 
in grades 11-14. It cautiously riHiomntended an advanced place- 
ment program whereby able students could be instructed in college- 
level coursework in secondary school and nK:eive college credit 
fhrough spec:ial examinations. The so-called Schord and College 
Study put that possibility to successful test, and the College Board's 
Advanced Placement Program developed from it (see Dudley HHi.l; 
Kiwell Ifin?: and KadcJiffe and Match Hllil for historical accounts). 
During thi^ same period, ffxperience with the Tests of Ceneral Kdn- 
calicmal Dt^vtdopment ((;;•:!)) was convincing many that ifxamina* 
tions t:ou!fi verify an individual's adequate preparation for an edu- 
c:ational program i.ven though he or she Kicked formal schooling. 
As Dressel and Schmid (l!)51) concluded from their evaluatim^ of 
the (;KD program, ' Very c:learly the program has substantiated on a 
largf! sf.ale what many have suspected . . . that ccmipletion t)f the 
final four-year high si.hool diploma program is not the only way to 
attain an educational level adequate to handle college work. . . 
Cl.W was a direct desciMidan! of the collegivlevet versicm of the 
CKD. This historical development is well illustrated by somi? spe* 
i:ific examples of advanced stai ding programs at individual insti- 
iutiiuis. 
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aDVANCKI) a iiiiMihor «i» iiisliiiilidniil proKniins of uil. 

standing; vaiicoii slaiKiinK lislwl by ri>innMic:i> in 

PK(X;KAMS Tiiblii S. riK! lour ficscrihitii briefly bttliiw i»x- 

iMiiplify four sliiK«s in Ihit limolopitiiMii of 
Ihis inodol. II niiKliI bn pMoniblo lo say four 
iilloniiilivns. siiico oiir.li ty|M» isc:urnin»ly iinporliiril in lis own riKiil. 

(:(ii.ipn>lif>iisi\i> /vvriiniiuKions ii( f/ir Vmvrrsity of Cliicru^jf. For 
(icciidits niiiny librnil iirts crolloKns bavt! iisiici c:oiiipri>|ionsivo nx- 
.iniiiiiilioiiK to verify <itliiinnif>iil of KiMioriil itciiiciitioii objiMrlives. 
Hill in most iiiises stiuiiMils bi!vi» Ihmmi riHiiiiniJ lo liiko llu> prm>c|ui> 
silt' i:oiirsi>s iHjfon? wrltiiiK ox«iiv.:tiiilion. so uiiiatliiratioii was 
not lypiriilly possible (Lciwis Hllil). The besl-known i.niBrnm of 
KtMii>riil ex.iiniiiiiiions sperificuilly ciitsiKniul to nic:ouriigc! ucrLeloni- 
lion Wiis Kliirliul «♦ the University of Chiriinjj in Hi:n. Four brouil 
exiiniinalions v.ere ifferiMl: siiiileiils i:i>iilii lake ibeseihiy lime Ibey 
«:liosi» (SIM! Krepliii ni71: Kitll mm). Kven iIioukH tliis pnictire Wiis 
i:ominon in Knrope. it was a ImiIcI move in Ameriran eilinuition. l or 
ex«iniplioii purposes, the main proMiMn witb ibe Cbirago examinu- 
tions anil similar insliliitional proKranis is the lac:l ibal i:lose 
auherein:e to a specrifii: i:iirric:(ilum make*: tlie examinations inap- 
propriate lor many Klmients wlio sliicliecl in anolber i:onli«xl. As 
HrnililiM:k anil lliiKer point out. it is c!iffii:ult for a siuKlit in- 

.<tilution to maintain a .serun^. bi^h quality examination program 
Ibal is equitable for all .students. 

/M»ii| ;/(imiril(;»ili.««. In I{).'»4 llarvaril initialeil wbat it railed a 
.Sopbomon! Standing I'roKram. It provided Ibal any student wbo 
enlenul witb advanced plarement (tbrouKb tbe College Hoard s Al' 
ProKramI in tbreeor more subjiH:ls would Ih> eligible for sopiioiiiont 
standing. Sborlly. Harvard was reported to be "enrolling a lion's 

siiariMif ibiNiilvanrecl pliirenieni liMiididates in tliei:oiiiilry' (Wiliiox 
mi2). riie Al' i:aniliiliiles did i:onslitiili> alKm! biilf of llarvard s 
eiHerin« I lass in lUfil.iind 1:J4 wen. eliKible for so.iboniorii stand- 
iiif*. \'ow more Ib.in ](iti insliliitioiis liave a similar proKra.n. As 
l umpiired Willi IinuiI examinations, tbe Al» Program added an im- 
portant dimension to advaiued slaiiiliiig a rommon standiird 
that was transportable anions institutions. It wasimly possible be- 
laiise oi larebilly (lisif»ijei| courses at tbe secimilary li'vel ioiil 
iiiaiiili'iiiiiK e of iiiHisually riKonms standards. To some extent Ibis 
model b.is been rtti.ently inslitiilioii.i|i/i>d in tbe noli iMbe AP 
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Yi!ar**-a pniKrani of thwe to four AP ciuurses for simiors in sfH> 
ondary school. Thus, tho first year of c:oi logo is mnvRd back into tho 
final yoar of high sc:hooK r(9vitali/inR that year and skippinKd year 
of c:olic!Ke. To thi? i!xtimt that this sort of program becomes striK> 
tun^d and formalized, it ran be seen as a hybrid of advanced stand- 
ing and the 3-l.:{ option described earlier. 

(ILKP tit tiw I ^ni\ ersit) of I Hoh, Another stage in the development 
of advanc:iHi .standing CK:curred when many institutions began to 
use the i]\MP (leneral Kxaminations as a basis for awarding general 
education t:nulit. For the first time, programs of advanced standing 
lMH;ame fair for nontraditional students and rt^adily available to 
them. One of the largest programs has bwn that of the University 
of Utah where 172.CI(){) quarter hours of credit wereawarded through 
this means frcmi l?l«8 to HI72. McKean |1972b) reports that a pro- 
gram this massive cnNites some c:hanges in the "orderly" flow of 
students through four yi«irs-e.g.. fewer students in fn^shman 
Knglish but c:(»mpensating increases in other Knglish c:ourses. The 
tllali itxiH^rieiice is reportful to have lm*n ac:coinpanied by nuic:h 
concern among the faculty, but in the end "the total patterns of 
enrtdlment and achievement apparently are not being dishicated/* 
This sneins to be true at most colleges. More than a Ihousaiid in- 
stitutions now have f(»rmal exemption policies liased cmCKKP.ancI 
student use of the program has grown substantially. VVidi?spread 
usi? creates another pn»blem; scmietimes there are as many CLKP 
cretiit polic:ic^s within a slate as there an^ institutions offering cntdil. 

.Svslf'ni-i\ifir po/icv in Cu/ifornici. Kecc»gnixing the problems of 
ecpiily and lranspc»rtability in exemption pcdicy. tht; California 
Slatt? Miiivisrsity and Ccdieges undertook a major study lA tlieCLKP 
(MMHTal KxaininaticHis (Angell and Hailey KI72). This study pro- 
vided the basic validity and nc»rmalive information to support a 
common pcJicy regarding advaiH:i>d standing f(»r the lit inslith- 
linns M) tht; systiMU. It provides that any student who achic!vc>s a 
sc:ore 500 or belter on social scii^ico. histc»ry. natural scitMicc. or 
humanities in the CI.HP Ceneral Kxaminations recrives 10 units 
ot cHMlit tor each such scmn. ur a p(»ssiblc total ot :UI hours at any 
instituli(ms in the sysleiic Thus another important step was taken 
in ottering iMpiitablr recognition in comparable institutions lor 
Iradilicmal as well as luaitraditional students. 
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I'OI.ICY Mow dims Mode/ 1 1 Ac/i (iim.d Slein(lin« dif- 

ISSIIKS U\t fnmi Mtuivl 10. (;(iiirsi' Kxi'inplion? Tlu» 

two ant cloarly siiniliir. iIioukIi advaiutwl 
Ktandiii>; iiivi»lvos a iniiri! radical dopartur» 
from iradiiiiiii ami briiiKK iniu Uhms policy 
iKKiiiis hardly civen siifiUfoKiiMi byiuJurwoxoinplinn.ThoraJioiialoof 
coorsiMJxi'inplion is simply lliai KiiidiMiis should mil rnpt^al a c.ourwj 
lh(\v liav(j alroady masimid salisfacloiiiy. hm advam:iNl siaiulinK 
siiKKcsIs that siiidimts who an; Ki?ti«rally vvi'll prciparud can leap- 
froK ovrr hir^! ciirriciiliiin ariKis. That laiiiir a .sumption quostions 
th(! validity of iJxistin»t liducatioiial forms cnulit hours, msi- 
ihsncc! iuciuinMimnts. and the? loiiKth of dcignro) and intniducosconi- 
plox .!Conoinic quostions. Thcsn) an; thrw? specific issues that di'n 
.sc'rv<! mori! attention than tlnry havu nicoivod: crudit iHiu^valiuicios. 
proKrain ovaluatioii. and cost-hiMUifil analysis. 

As indicated in oarlior disiuission of cuttioK sconw. CASK |1«71; 
1072) has niadf! spiH:ific rccommiMidations riiKardiiiK what "pass- 
in« scou's" di'sorvi! cnnlit. but institutional practiiUfs vary biicausi; 
institutional standards vary. It is pi!rfiK:tly n'.asonabli> that institu- 
tions should inaki! individual diicisions roKardiMK such matters, 
but thori} has biiiMi rc'lativnly littio ratiinial analysisof (1) how much 
fiiMmral cilucatioiial credit is appropriately oximiptod unditr dif- 
fcniiit conditions, (2) what considorationsaiulcircunistancosarKUO 
for .sottiiiK oxomption cutting .siioros IukIi or low for particular loiuil 
groups. {A) whiithiir oxiMiiption of Kom;ral educational r»inuin!niont.s 
sheiuld always includo credit. :»r (4) whether amount of credit 
awarded should vary with the scores students earn on exemption 
te.sts.aiid if .so. how much? 

Oil all lhe.si! i|ui!.stions. practices vary widely with no clear reii- 
son. It Is not iim iimmon. for exaniph;. for credit to beKrantiid at one 
percentile .score Ic'vcjI and ntipiireiniMits waived with no credit at a 
lower perceniihf hivc'l. I'ltrliaps the iin.spokiin rationale Is connected 
with the fact that students who havc! had more courscis typically 

score higher on an (•.xemptioii te.st in the c cirresp IIiik area. Hut is 

this I iiiisistiMit with thi; fact that credit is noiinally Kranted 'in a 
pa.ss-fail basis i.c!.. a 1) is worth just as much as an A tliouKh the 
student eariiiiiK thi; A know; nincli mon!? In.stitiitions have lieen 
dealing with such issues expcfrlinentally. trying out a policy ami 
revisiiiK it the iollowiiiK yi-ar (i .k.. see Mckean l«l72b; VVhitaker 
1«72). 
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Ftirl €it llu! problom ot oslablishiiiK crcHlit I'quivalnncios is the 
liii:t Ih.J lhifn> is yi?t no ttloar^v (iovoiopiMi stdisi; of how an instilu* 
lion should nvaluale Ihi; etlucuilional impact ol acivanciKi slandinf;. 
Then? soimis litlh^ quoslion n^^aniing tho giMinra! validity of th« 
ntocinl. As Kruplin (1»71) status: -Unrortunatisly. Un purposes of 
political ciohatfN almost all of tho empirical data ruports rcdatively 
sucicosstnl programs and stndonts. Hrantud that no small number 
of the? studios have bmni done by individuals with some vostc^d in* 
terest in demonstratinK success, the overwhelming agreement in 
findings seriously calls into question a numbe;- of the major objm:- 
tlons to credit by examinatinn ond (irroloration." From a somewhat 
different angle, Ciisserly's studies of AP and f:iJ':P students (HMiB; 
1U7;)) have been esp(H:i; dy valuable in drainati/.ing strengths and 
weaknesses of advanced standing - in showing how real people 
become frustrated or exalted by their (experiences with suc:h pro- 
gratns. 

Hut there is continuing necMt for holistic evaluations of the sound- 
ness of !()( al programs from the student's and the institution*s point 
of view. 1*here has not becMi nearly enough study of the ramifica- 
ticuis of advanced slaiuling on individual campuses, particularly 
with respi'ct to the? ifffect on student carceer planning and selection 
of course ehnJives, the guidance nmis that are generated, and the 
de fac to effiuit of advanced standing on \\w strut.ture cif the cur- 
ri( utuin.''' 

Similarly, advanced standing raises complex quivstions of 
source utili/ation aiul f:ost-benefit consicieraticms. There have been 
a few scanered estimates of financial savings hat are assumed to 
accrue from exemption policies -the University of Illinois figun^s 
were cited earlier. Administrators from other institutions cite sav- 

1:1. Snini*tinirs it IS not liilly ri*i u^iii/f»fl tli.it ttii* ri*.ii 1 iinii iilnni is nut tlifiint* in 
tilt* t .it.tliiii. inn till* siM|iiiMi« I' lit I mirses tli.it stiiilrnts .h tii.iltv t.iki* A iIih .iiIi* .i^n .1 
1«H ult\ I iiiiiiitittiM* .It ( iiMir^ji.i Inst jtiitr III Tim liniiloKv ili*lMti*il .it snnir lrnut!i w tii*thi*i 
«i piiitii iil.ir rt*f|uiriMl 1 miiso shnulil la* iniivi*il Inmi iiiiiti*i to s|iiiii\i in onliM to li.il- 
iinii* hrttrr till* nunilii*r nl i'Iim ti\i' hours ili*sii>niiti*il lor tin* two i|ii.irtMrs (.urinns 
•iiiii siispii ious. till* .lutlior siirti*il thrnuKli >lii* ti'iortls ol IJOii I'ntrruiK Irrslinirn 
si*i*kin){ .111 iinswrr to tin* ()Uf*stion: Mow iniiny stiiilpiits rntrml n<i>iil.ii lii*s|inii*n. 
took \2 f|niirti»rs ol work, iiml uriiiliMtiMl fonr \ i*.irs Litrr 111 tin* s.iini* 1 inrii n* iii in 
wliif li tlir\ st.irti*il ' I'lii* .ins\\i»r 10 sli^htlv li*ss tli.in I |M*rii»iit i liis w.is in .1 ;iii* 
Nuni.ihly nnlrrly si hool in jni nnli^rlv |ii*riocl. Tin* implu .itioii Is tiMt |ii*il ni'^ f. * 
niui h tinii* is <]m\\ spi'iuliitinu iihont tin* lurriiulnni uitlmiit kiniwioK i*n<.itf4ii 
.iliottt tlii» til tiJtil piitti?rns ol I oiirsrs imlivictuiil stucli*nts t<iki* 
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inKS (if sciveral iuiiidrotl thousand dollars JMcCluskny 1972: TVesp 
1972). Most such estimates to date have boon adinittodly rough and 
hi some shiisiks suporflcial. Borsi and Harp (1«73) presont a more 
detailed doc:umentation of c:ost savings in time-shortened pro- 

Models tor evaluatinf? the effects of exemption on institutional 
financing and utilisation of resources are badly needed. A useful 
model needs to include the overall crsts and how they get distrib- 
uted among the institution's suurc:es of revenue. There are dircnit 
and indirect co.sts: there are rippling eff(M:ts of alternate pricingand 
exoiiililluii puiii.Ics. Tlmwi LooNideraiioiis alTect dollars as well as 
the way the faculty spends its lime. Matters of ijiancc and effi- 
ciency should certainly not be controlling in .setting policies on 
iidviinc:ed .standing, though institutions should have a better basis 
for evaluating such effects. The need is for models to guide institu- 
tions in undertaking their own analysis since, in the limg run. 
viable policies have to make educati(mal and financial .son.se - and 
tlH!y have to beac:ceptable to the faculty. 



MODEL 12: I'he three previous exemption models 

RECOGNIZING <:oi>venlional dnfini- 

COMPETENCF •'•'f*""' requirements- courses 

and credit hours. An alternate method 
•if defining a degree is to state the com- 
pelenc ies Ihiil an! recjiiired for graduation. This approacih. usually 
called c:ompeti'ncy-based ediic:ation. has important implications 
for exemption liecause it involves rec:ogni/.ing specif ic things a .stu- 
dent is able to do ratlusr tha.i time spent, area recjuirements. etc:. As 
a .si'paratc; movement, cioiniietency-ba.sed education is quite recent, 
but it has a long history in basic dissatisfactions with and reactinns 
against the credit sys|««m. Kniplin ( 1!>71 ) stales .sin:»:i nelly the eiain 
shcirtceiningsoflhrcrc'dil hour: 

"... a titiic! measure obscures what many fej^l ought to bi; th(> 
major nu'asure of higher education - namely intelh'clual c:om- 
petencie or achievemeiil. Critics argue that recpiiring all .stiidiMits to 
laki; the same numiii>r (if courses ami speiul thi! sami! number of 
hours in the classroom the c:redil-hour sxs'um in a iiutslKill - 
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simply in«k«}s lui s»mis»!. Studont » (iiiKht to bn ablo to prtK:«>«!d throiiKh 
ill) uciuciition.il program at thuii own pace. Tho iicademii: loi:kstep 
ciminKitniiMit mmisunjs the mec:luini(:s and fomuiiities of this oduca- 
tionnl pnM:oss nithnr than tho product Thi! traditional credit- 
hour systom Kivns inadoquato rucugnitiun to tho wide divorsity in 
oxporionco and acadomic background of studonts. and consoquontly 
iKnoros difloroncos in intollot:tual ability, potontial. and objec:tives. 
A luimlior of obsorvors of tho American higher educational scene 
have suKgested that the linking of cnsdit with time spent in the 
classroom severely biases tho quality of the relation between faculty 
member uud student. The faculty member is put i« the puailijin of 
policing students to ensure that the required amount of time is 
indeed spent, and tho student is given insufficient msponsibility 
forhisowneducationalprogross.Finally.it is argued that the credit- 
hour system stands in the way of educational experimentation at 
tho overall individual in.stitutional level." 

A d«!i:ade earlier Lewis (1961) had cited nmch the .same .sorts of 
problems and de.scribed thwjo modes of deviation from the cour.se- 
c:redit mold: iiuhtpendent .study, credit by examination, and com- 
pKihonsive examinations. The.se and similar nu'chanisms have 
added flexibility, but they operate basically within tho .same courso- 
c:«}dit structure. C^ompetoncy-ba.sed learning challenges that struc- 
ture. It is de.scribod by the Fund for the Improvement of Post.sec:- 
(indary Kdui:alion 1 1JI73) as follows. 

Competency-ba.sed learning is an effort |1) to specify educational 
goals explicitly as competencies learners are expected to acquire. 
(2) to develop procedures for assessing individuals and awarding 

MODKL 12: Kecogni/ing Competence 

PdKI'CISKdl-- 

TKKATMKSr V.\KlATIt».\S 

To i Ihm k (ill ( iiinpi'tcni.ti'S provicidslv 
.i(:(|tiiri*il 
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creciwitirtls for mastery of those competen(;ies, and (3) to develop 
educational experiences that contribute directly to the attainment 
of those c:ompetencies. Assessment of individuals for mastery of 
competencies differs from traditional educational assessment in 
three ways- 

ID Assessment focuses on the results of learning. Demonstrated 
competence can be recoRnized i dependent of time spent, courses 
taken, or type of exposure to educational activity. Competencies 
can be rec:ognized that were attained outside a formal educational 
proce.ss or before enrollment. 

(2) Since the focus is on attainment of rompctcncics. ind{\ndua!s 
need not be judged in relation to how others perform. The impor- 
tant consideration is whether the individual can meet a given 
.standard of performance. 

(.3) Competency-based learning places relatively more emphasis 
on performance than conceptualization. In conventional learning 
the ability "to know" is the primary concern: in competency-based 
learning the ability "to do * assumes more importance (Fund for the 
Improvement of Postser:ondary Education 1973). 

Karlier a distinction was drawn btttween normative standards 
and criterion .standards. It is c:lear that the competency movement 
.seeks to plac:e much greater emphasis on the latter. There is also a 
c;onn(H:tion with mastery learning and criterion-referenced testing 
that were discu.s.sed in relation to individualized instru.Jion in 
Chapter 4. In important respects competency-ba.sed learning is a 
direc:t extension of individualized instruction. In the former many 
of the .same principles and procedures are applied to a curriculum 
as are applied to an individual course in individualized in.struction. 
An example helps to c:larify how this actually works. 

THKAI.VKRNO A number of mostly small colleges are at- 
(UIKKICUi.UM Inmpting to develop competency-ba.sed c:ur- 

riculums. At this writing, one of the more 
advanced is that of Alverno, a Catholic wom- 
ens c:ollege in Milwaukee. In developing 
their •Competence-hasHd" curriculum."' Alverno plac:es special 

Till- liTiii iiiiisl lr:'i|iii'nll.v iisfii is "i lUiipi'Inii y-b.tsi'il" ■•(incjilion. Hrciiiisr 
Alviiiiju iiMvs iiistiMii "1 i*in|M>liMii ■•-It.isiii Ihi- l.iltrr li-rm is I'niploywl hirn- lor dis- 
I iis<iiiin 111 llii- Alvrriiii ( iirririiliim. 
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str«ss on the iduii ol liberal Ofluctition as a moans of learning to 
man.iKK oim s liti:. Tho curriculum includns night competences 
thai are essential if a woman is 'to function as the kind of develop- 
ing, productive human being, both personally and professionally, 
who is true to her beliefs. This level of functioning involves the 
ability to make dec isions, to develop initiative, and to acquire con- 
fidence and responsibility for implementing those abilities i.e.. 
the ability to manage one s life" (Alverno 1«74). The eight com- 
petences are: | ! ) develop effective communication skill. (2| sharpen 
analytic capabilities, (.i) develop workable problem-.solving skill. 
f41 develop latMlitv in making independent juduments and inde- 
pendent de(.isij)ns. [5] develop facility for social interaction. (H) 
achiisve understanding of the relationship of the individual and the 
environment. (7) develop awareness and understanding of the 
world in which the individual lives. |») develop knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and responsiveness to the arts and humanities. 

There are six jiistinct levels for each of these competences. The 
first level of each competence typically involves identification of 
important elements. The sixth level might recjuire comprehensive 
under.'Jtanding from various di.sciplinary standpoints and a demon- 
stration of competency through a quite substantial integrative piece 
of work. Students are given guidelines, extensive re.sources. and 
advising, but it is ultimately their responsibility to learn how to ('e- 
velop and manage their own educatiim so that the competences 
they graduati! with will be useful in relation to their personal and 
career goals. 

(Graduation requirements at Alverno specify that the student must 
have attained the fourth level in each of the eight competences (32 
competence-level units), eight additional such units, including 
mast(;ry at the sixth level in at least one competence. Mastery of in- 
dividual competences is assessed according to various specified 
standards and procedures. When each student enters Alverno. she 
ha.s the opportunity through th«! assessment process U} receive im- 
mediate credit for her level of achievement in any competence. 
"She begins with I.evel 1 of each and siibsequttntly proceeds to 
whatever level she can. Inherent in this process is the possibility of 
demonstrating college attainment without time spent on campus - 
advanced placement, in effect." (Alverno 1!)74) 

As would be expected, a.ssessing competence in this type of cur- 
riculum invt)lves a host of sul).stantiveand technical problems. The 
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cdiiliMil ot llu! (iducalioiiiil proKram Ls UiKicnlly problttm-CKiitRmd 
riilhur thnii oriMiilcil lowiird llm ucudomii: disripiincs. Assisssiiionl 
nuiKl b«»yoiid knowiodKo of Kubject fiolds to lh« ability to :nt«. 
Kratij and rirnn! up with accnptablo solutiuiis to problems. Sur.h as- 
s«ssnii;iit oltiMi mi-iins upproisinK complux pfirforniuni:(! ralhur than 
asking quostioiis that havi; one riKhl answ«»r. Dotiniiig standards of 
i.ompot(Mii:(! is ifspt»r.ially diffindt. Th« first impulse! is to dofino 
what Kradiiatcs must bo able to do. but any sui:h oxtRrn.il nr phllo- 
sophii:al dofinition i.s ronditionod by what students can do with 
rRasonahIo itffort and Kood instrui:tion: that ik it j<: rlirfiriilf to •>:: 
t:upi!i:omptot(?ty a normativt; influtmcK in setting any standard. 

Another i:ritii:al probl oni is how spH(:ific:all v or f^oiK^rallv lh(M:oni- 
polonces am ilofinod. If iiompotences am dufinod loo broadly, hrinht 
studoh s may be? ablo to i:hiu:k off doKreo rHqiiirifninnls quickly vvilb- 
oul pmfin^} out mui;h offorl. If Ihny am dnfinod too narrowly, llu? 
curriculum bocomos mom u hisbly specific training program than 
nroadly UKi?fui education. 

.iivisn those difficult probloms, tht; AIvituo program and others 
like? i? mpresont a significant curriculum mform. rh<5 emphasis on 
educational results tends to move th«? curriruhim Joward individ- 
ual development and the intellectual demands of adult life rather 
than the spec iai interests of academic disciplines. It clarifies the 
connection between education and personal goals. 

Fnmi the standpoint of this rin iew, compet(?ncy-bas(?d (?ducatioii 
is also important because it clearly differentiates the cmdentialing 
and educational functions. In a traditional program it is perhaps too 
easy to emphasi/e the value of resid(?ncy and requin? time for cre- 
dentials regardless of actual knowledge. In the compc5t<?ncy-ba.sed 
approach, it is inherently natural to chec:k off those competencies 
alreaciy attaimui. Furthermore, the performance emphasis in <:om- 
petency-based education makes it more likely that a pf?rs()n with 
prior experience will have already attained sonu! competencies re- 
quired for a degree. Thus, this type of curricuhiin dramatizes flu? 
importance of exemption in articulating higher educaticm with 
other forms of learning. 

With a compettiucy-based curncuhim it is also easier to s(?e that a 
wide variety of competencies gained in work situations shcnild be 
almost synonymous with sonu? requirements of degree prcigrams. 
especially can?er-reltited degree programs. If that were not Irui?, 
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many ilo^m; pniKnims would b« ot dnuhtful pniclicjil utility. A 
sound basis lor r»}«:of>ui/in}< occupational compntnnco that is n;- 
latod to acadiMuic roqulromnnts woulcl unuitly facilitate and on- 
couMKO tlui nioninnMit ot adults into caritor-rnlated academic work. 
Though soniii Jixploralory work is undor way (Kducational Tnstin^ 
Sm ico <!t al. 1<I7:{!. oxoniption lor «:on»pftt»Mu;y Kainnd on tho job is 
pnilMbly thoniost doniamlinK t'um ot articulation and tbo luast w.^ll 
dovolopnd. 

Two poliMitially serious inipndiniMits to conipiMimcy-lmscd edu- 
cation ari! suuunstod b\ Drossol ami riiompson's (i:i7:<) analysis ot 
indepiMidiMil studv. Ouo is tho taci uial students si'i-m to bavognsit 
dilliculty in workiuK "n ll">ir own and taking rnsponsibilitx tor 
Ihi'ir education. Another is tho observation that currii nhnn cbanKos 
that do not tit into the us lal departnntnta! siructiiro are not likely 
to su<:< I'od. It these K«'Meralizations are at all accurate, the implica- 
tion would he that cnmpetency-hasi!d education is more likely to 
flourish in Kuunnniity collenes and small ton r-year coll e^es that 
eniphasi/.e student developnuMil and are less often dominated by 
discipline-oriented faiadlies. 




Conclusions and Implications 




This report b«Kan with the ussurtion that it is inrreasingiy noccs- 
sary for highor education to adapt to latftp individual differences 
anion(> students. This is a conclusion widely shared. In recent yer s 
a larKe number of educators at many institutions have taken quite 
.seriously the problem of better meetins the educational ne<;ds of in- 
dividual students. Some focus on the technolosy of individualized 
in.struction; .some individualize the entire degree and the condi- 
ti(ms under which it is obtained: many others range between these 
extremes. 

This report is narrowly concerned with one general m^ans of 
adapting education to individual differences: to group .students into 
alternate educational treatments according to cognitive (iifferences 
in academic ability or knowledge of subject matter. There are many 
ways that colleges put different .students into alternate treatments, 
and many names are applied to these practices though they are not 
used consistently or with any c;ommon understanding of educa- 
tional purpo.se or technique. 

With notions from decision theory .serving as a basic framework, 
this report identifies four broad cla.s.ses of alternate treatments - 
assignment, placement, selection, and exemption - and 12 common 
models that fit within tho.se four cla.sses. The.se cla.s.ses and the.se 12 
models provide a useful framework for thinking about the ways 
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om* c.iiii tii^siKn alloriialo InMliniiiils and hoi\ various im;tli(Hls 
an» n^latiui. onr to llii»ollu>r T\u\ moiMs liavo Uinm oxamiiuMl in llu» 
|>rfK.(*(liiiK f«Hir i haplnrs. Tins rnporl iiH.lu(i(»s a fairly cariiful 
vii»\\ ot lili'raliin; i:finf:(>rninK n^siMrrh and f.iiruiil |)rac:tic:(;s. in- 
cImlinK tJxainph?s whnn^vnr possihlu. From a llunirrtical slandpoiiil. 
till* rnpcirl altiMnpIs to id(»ntify tlii» basii: paranu^ttTS and princ:iplos 
on \vlni:h tlu^si; modi;ls op(?ratii. Kroni a pragmatic: point of vii!\v, 
th<! ri»port sought tii drscrihi; flu; lirst idtsas from various sourcc^sas 
to how flu* models work and lu>\v tlu^y ou^lit tn work 

Tills rrvii'w has inc:ludi;d a ^n^at disal oF disi:uss on coiicnrnliiK 
sptHiitic tHcilinii Hl |Miiiits, c oninicHi miscicmc isptions, tac:tii:s likniy to 
h<» most nffi>c:tivn in particular situ itioiis. and so c n. A priiiripal 
purposi! has heini toc:olhM:t and orKani/.o suc:li d(>tailiMl information, 
and tilt! priivious cihaptiTs an^ diri*c:t(>d to that rnd.Thrn* is no iuhk), 
nor indi>i»d is it possible, to sumniari/.i* sucJi improssions. Thus, the 
primary intention and value of this reviisw lie in tlio previous pages. 
Kut in this final chapter it is useful to look broadly at what is to be 
learned fiom it all. What gem^ral (.(Uic:lusions can be reached regani- 
iuK thi^ status and validity ot tliesi> itiod(>lsy What implications are 
to be drawn concerning major trends, important problems that need 
atti*ntif>ii. or ways that educ:ational practici>s can hi? improved? 

In tocusioKon conclusions and implications that havHsomeKcm- 
f^al applicability, it is useful to bc>ar in mind some cmiipirlliiiK 
forces ill highitr educaticm today. Kxac fly what issues have ihe high* 
est priority at a particadar time is dehatablc!. of c:(uirse, hut Tor pur- 
pose's here it is usef ul to view this discussicm of alternate trisitnuuit 
models in liKlit of thiisecoiisideraticuis: 

1. Kxpansion of educationtd opportunity has hec'ii a dominant 
theme in higlH^r i^ducation for at least a decade*. The right of minori* 
ties, wcmien. and aduhs to havi*i!asiitracci!ss to postsiH.omlary pro- 
grams and the f.if:t of their hsMUg thoro in greater reprosentaticm • 
has heciomt^ so well acf;epti*d as to effect graclual change in public 
expectations n^gardiiig thi> very purposi* and tunc tion of colleges 
and universities. 

2. Partly because of this expandifd clienteh* (often ac:companied 
by a declining stodi^it body) divi^rsifiration of higher institutions 
and programs has beconu; critically ni>(:i!ss«iry and has, in fact, pro* 
ceeded at a bristling pact? in the early sevontins. Kh^xibility. options, 
relevance, and innovation these are by now hackneyed expres- 
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sions. Nonelhnl«ss. Ihey havo b<M:cim« almost artlclos of faith, both 
with ws\HH:t to the substant:R uiul the prucedurns of many ai.ademii: 
programs. 

:i. The broadi'hing of the cliontohi. the relaxation of standard 
prac:lii:ns, the Mwmingly rapid moves into unfamiliar types of learn- 
ing-all raise a haunting concern over quality. A.side from some ox- 
ptx:ted inertia from more conservative faculty, there are legitimate 
fears that prec:ipitous adjustments to new circumstances may inad- 
vertently compromise imptirtant strengths in higher educ:ation. 

4. Crt'atly complicating these concerns, and often overshadowing 
them, is theecoiiomit: problem most institutions exfiect to live with 
for the indefinite future. Often there is simply the unavoidable 
necessity to .save money, while simultaneously attempting to 
broaden opportunity, diversify programs, and maintain traditional 
quality. The n;.sulting tensions seem likely to ripple through higher 
education for some time to come. 

This is the luntuxt in whic:h college programs must now iw 
viewed, but the vici.ssitudes of educuitional priorities are well 
known. In most c:a.«4es the basic func;tion and character of the.se 
models tran.sconds a limited time period and the particular issues 
a.s.sociated with it. Throughout this review there has htwu an at- 
tempt to di.scu.ss the.se alternate treatment models with concern for 
contemporary i.s.sues as well as the more la.sting technical character 
of the model and its underlying logic. It is in that spirit that the fol- 
lowing conclusions and implications, manv of which are inti'rn*- 
laliHl . art! considiired. 

Ckindusion. Ilif>lwr rtUu ntinn is iun\ Uin'tl w ith uilii tilution 
/)r()iW«'nis rival tlutsi- nf tlir iHUOs. Around the turn of llie cen- 
tury thiire were acute problem.^ becau.se of Ihi! fact that .secundaiy 
sc:luiols could nut pn-pan; .studiMits for diverse admissions ri>i|uiri>- 
ments in different c:olli!ges. At thi'tinii> thi> pr(ibli>m was .si'rious. but 
i:onipanMl to tin? pre.si»nt situation it l an almost be cliaracti>ri/.i>(l as 
a dispute ovim Virgil versus Cic en» as lhi> propcir p«»et to inasti>r in 
the final yiMr of se(:»indary sc 1»m»I. In Cliapliir li llii> complexity of 
Ihr «urri!nt problem is discussifd in some ilelail. Aiticulalion be- 
IwiiiMi seciMulary and bigbi'r institutions now ranges fnnn I'xli-nsive 
n!nii»«li.il problems to mass programs of advaiu i'd standing. Prob- 
lems of lransfi»r among institutions draw incieasingalliMition ai ro.ss 
tlK> country. And bigber education faces a truly fiinnidabli> articuia- 
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tioii problrni iii iilli'inpliiiK in nslahlish iisniiil rum'spoiMliMicn and 
c (Hiliiiiiilv ImM\\i!imi lf»arniiiK lliu! oi.i urs williiti ioriiiiil nilmuitioti 
ami nonlraililioiial siliiulinns. 

All Ihrsi! pnihli'iiiK an» i.oiu:pniiul with llii> roinparabilily ami 
traiisporliihililv ol InarniuK InHii oni» c:onli>\l to aiiolhi^r. Tlioy 
ipiicklv raisi>ipiistions nmi;i»rniii};thi» rohMit liiKlmr iMliifialKui, ihi; 
ohji!f;li\i!s ot ilrj;riM' proKrains. ami tlu' relationship a i:oIIi?ki5 main* 
tains with ollior lypi's ot insllliilions ^ c:ollr^f>s. schools, imiuslrios, 
anil so on. Tin* overall arlii nlalioii prohh>m is inlfMisilifMl hy Iho 
f:(HiiinniiiK ollorls ol tounclalhins. ^ovomnuMil aKoncii's. anil lichi- 
talurs to uiverbUy oduLutionai prouraiub and opporiuiuiies, lu ta*- 
alf! options lor students, ti) lostnr altn nati' ways ol grtt inK all ediira- 
tioii. All tliiisi! niovi*nii>nts blur lhi> disliiii;lion brtwriMi lormal 
liigbor lidiic.ation and olhrr hvirning situations. Tlu^.sr dovidop- 
nii'nts siTvi' many socially worthwhile purposes, particailarly in 
making it easier tor students to Kain a?:c.ess to nsnlid iMluf:atioii e\- 
pi>rient:es. riii* probhMii lies in tlie lac;t that suc h devfdopnieiits 
make >! f:orri>spoiidiii(*ly diHic iilt to rnaiiitain educational eontinii- 
ity. toKivestudiMitsrriMiit h>r what they know, and to insure ecpiity. 

lmplu:ations. It is no louKerappropri itetothinkot niatriculatiiiK 
studiMits inovinK into a "niMular" program. Most students now 
come til i ijjle^c with a varii'ty ol hsirninK experjeni es some that 
iuay be immediately rreditabli^ toward a deKri»>.am! some that may 
represent di>tic itMif:ii>s. A malrii ulatiriK student s ac:hii>\'(Mneiit and 
compeleuc ies need to be systematically assessed and matched 
against di>Kree rec|uiremi>nts. Once one accepts the notion that no 
autoniiitic assumptions can be iiiach! about what enteriuK studi^nts 
know or don't know, then assissment and riHOKiiition ot prior 
hsmiinu e\pi>riences becomes a t'uiidamental part ol thi; educa- 
tional program. 

It has only recently become olivinus in the l ase oi'transrer admis- 
sions that more svsteinaticKuideliiies are required within states and 
systi nis lo handle ItanshTaiticuialion. Similarlw accrediliiiK ai^i'ii- 
cii>s and ci>ordiiiatiiiK Khaips need loileinle tar more alteiition to 
ID guidelines le^ardiiiM acceptalile pr.iclices in developing pro- 
KMnuuatic relationships betweiMi secondary and higher institu- 
tinns. and [2] pri>per means oi iiic orpor.itinK nontradilional hsarn- 
iuK into decree pni^rains. 

Locally, institutions need to be sure tlhit someone is nvspoiisilile 
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lor ilfVi'InpiMKiiiui rnviiiwing riMsoiiiibli; «irlii:uliilii)ii polii ins hiiiI 
priii iiii's. Miiinliiiiting itiiuciiioiuil (.oiiiinuiiy lor sluclonts wilh 
quilo divorsi' h.ii.kKroiiiKis iiiiii pbiiK riMiuirns ii syslemalii: assess- 
mi'iil proKr.iin,i:i)inpri>li(>iiKivoc:r(Hlii p«)lli:ins. iind nuNiiis for KiviiiK 
Nluiii'iils IIh> iuh ivv llu'V iii!i>il for liiluriilioiiiil pliiiitiiitK. Theso func- 
tions iiri! e)ll«?ii lr.if*nii>nli!ii lliroiiKhoul u cuiinpus. Hnil Ihoy h«v« iho 
n'puliili«)n of not bfin^ hinulliul uvll. Kiiuciilioniil lunt:tionK Ihiit 
« i)n«:«!rn n parlii iiliir ili;piirlnii!iil nni'd lo involvi? Ihiil (lopiirlmi'ni. 
Init lh«?s«j prohli'nis s»'»;ni hailly in niM>d of iiooriiiniilion and Inadisr- 
shipon niDKl iianipuKtis. 

CuilLiuMUII. i'l'lf |||I»M lliii, ti,' uilll t.OIUIOl I.I Nidi' INSUir III i^lt^ 

•nfiipfMlHui nf Uifihrr n/imifion fo indii iifinii diUm'tu vs is tiw tni- 
sum JM fui'cn nu'iifni nm inid i'K.jlif.irnjn mini's This Innsion is 
«!sp«!«:ially i>vidi>nl wIiimi iIio itxpansion of I'din alional opporlunily 
ihrouKli «»P'H a«lniissi«)ns is fi>ll io |)i> ini:i)nipalil)li> wilh lhi> nialnlii- 
nanci! «»f .ii .iditmii: sl.nidards ll is nol jusl ,i ni.illi>r of \vh«'llu!r slu- 
d«mls wilh po«)r ai:ad(>mii: rmorils should hi* athnillitd lo \\w slain 
iniiMTisiiy. Thi> sanuri|ui!slionK .irisir wilh ruspinil lo whal sludiMils 
shouhl hi!allo\Yttd locntiir dnnianihn|i' proKramsor i:i)urs(!s. 

In an I'KaliUrian intnrpritlalion of nduc.iiional prioriliiis. any slu- 
diMil should »M! ahli> lo pursui? any fdui.alional a.spiralion. "Main- 
laininKKlaniiards" should nol Ih> usiid as a dodKit foroxi ludiuKSlu- 
ditnis from ipialily I'liucalion. nspi^ ially wimn appaiiMil liniilaUons 
in acaih^niii: polnnlial an; dun larKnIy to a hniK his(«)ry «)f s«)«:ial and 
cducalional diwidvanlaKn. In lliir ninrilocralic vimv «»f education. 
opiMi a«.«:«?ss lor any sludnni lo any nilucalional nvpitrinncn is luulhcr 
Hfii innl nor nffiH:liv«! f«»r Ihit nuirn nhln or for Ihit Inss ahin sluditnl. 
It snrv«"s no usi'fnl pu-.)«isn to fill n rlass with sludiinis who lannol 
i.«)p«! wilh Ihn niiilnrial. Om; of Iwo tilings can happen, and holh am 
undnsirahln. Thnconlnnl and slandanlM an hn IowitimI I«: nu>n| Ihn 
I apahililii>s «»f all sludnnts, or Ihn instrucilor ran li>i:luri> - ihn 
hnadsof niosl s|uih>nts,Hid w.il«:h tlii'ni fail in duiM.onrsiv 

H«)tli Ihn n^alilarian and Ihn ninriloi ratii: points of vinw arn valid. 
Thn«lilnnuna is how toKuard against artifii iai ri>s|rii:lions that limit 
sluch'ul dnvnIiiDmnnI and hamper individual snnsi* of friH>doni with- 
iHil i riMliuK puniliv«! InarninK uxprrinufii's or .1 di!li>rioralion of 
st.uidards. I'nim a practical slanilpoini ihn diffi>ri!ni:i>s hniwitnii 

uinriliHTalic ami nKalilarian vahn-s si-i-ni insur unlahln. As most 

« ollnKn curricuhuns arn snt up. the diffnrnuc«!s may hn iusurmount- 
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iihio In a i niisicirrahli^ vxUnit. This is lioc.uist* Kl«iiuhiicls an* main- 
laiiUMi ill (lifliiiull aiiaiifMiiiciprdKranis nut bvcldiiiiiiK.staiulaniK. but 
by limiliiiK an;i?ss In very ablf^sliiiloiilK, osposiiiK ibinii to appropri- 
ate MUirses. ami riHiiiiriiiK coiisciioiitioiis wiirk. Most siudonts so 
soIihiIihI anr abli^ In kiu^p up, and lb(?y turn out rcNisoiiably irompis 
tiMit in rrlalioii to Ibi* Konnrai oxpoctalions of Iho proKram. This is 
Olio ac:i:opliMi slrali^Ky lor rolatinK individual dilfcmuuros to allor- 
naU? tHliiralional trralnuuits. A principal drawback is Ihi^ limited 
provision lor admillinK iiidi\ iduals who could surriMMi with oxira 
nilorl. niolivalion.and linir. 

Hut ditliniit proKraius do not iiavi? lobrsol up in ways thai make 
merilorralii: and ^^al^ta^ian values inconipalible. II the K^'Horal 
prinriples ol plai;iMnenl an? applied to an enlire decree program, 
Iben in Ibeury any sludeni sbould be abli? loenlirr any program and 
progress as lasi as ai;i:unuilaled learningallows. The empbasis Iben 
shifts Irom sorling sludenis on Ihe basis ol learning polenlial to 
delermining wbal llu? sludeni now knows and wbal nuist be mas- 
leriMl iiexl in lhesef|ueni;eoi i iimpelenries leading In Ihe dt^giee. 

Impliirations. Msing Ihe placeineni siralegy in dealing wilh Ihe 
lUerilorralir/egalilarian problem has Ihese main implii.alions. Il is 
ner.essary In piil nnii:h i loser atliMilinn In Ihe slruc:lure n| ||u? rur- 
rii uluin. ihe spei.ilii. rompelencies T.al are rei|uin?d, and Ibe ob- 
jerlive standards to whirh sludenis will be held. Al Ihe inirro level 
Ibis nrienlalion lo ediiralion is lypiliiMi by individualized inslruc- 
lioiL dismissed in Chapiter 4. Al Ibe mat:ro litvel. Ihis slrali^gy is well 
repn^senpnl by ihi' Alverno i:urrii:ulum described in Chapter li. In 
either case the crucial element is todi^scribe in objecJive terms what 
Ihe student must know or be abli* tu do at eac:b phase ol learning in 
order to move on to the next phase. 

In curnMit practice pierec|uisiti? courses i onu' closest to this ap- 
proach, thmigh inmically prereipiisiles are now much indislavor. 
Hul notice that the prerf?f|uisite coursi? is not really the same idea. 
Kalher than delining competencies that have be be acc]uired. the 
prereipiisite is niten perciMved by students as a procedural barrier. 
A competeiM ydiased curriculum serves the same purposes hir 
which prereipiisites are designed. Mut sui:b a currtcuhim also ex- 
presses a degree program as ladders ol accomplishment to which 
any sludtMit has ac l ess at any level he or she i:an handle. Koine stu- 
dtnits may reipiiie nuiie tinieor a.ssistam e in moving Inmi one level 
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In <iiit)tlior. hut this tiic;t shimhl \u\\v. iUMhMriini?iit«il v.tUnA stan- 
il.inis fit .ii .MhMiiii i|ii.ility thiit rhjriii li^ri/.n r.ich hnol. An impor- 
laiit iuidiul iiflvaiitiiKo is that oiiti:ninos nt (uiui ation can hostatiuias 
r\;)h< it cH titanphshmnits ralhnr than tinii^ srmui iir cianpntitinn 
ainnn^ studi^nts. 

C^mdusion. l*/in rriM^nf atul rxrnipJinn uii» h\ Uit tlw nuuv rin- 
pnifnnf nf thr fimr f lossivs of aUotnatr Ut^ntrnvnls tH^nissrii in (his 
tr\ iVu This is iiitv ill hirut^ Piirt tn thn tac:t that |)rohhMiis assnciatoii 
with artic;nlati(in ami opiMi achnissiiin arr. nspor.ially concoriuid 
with pnttinK stndonts intn (Mhicaiicinal trnatninits acc.ortliiif* to 
thi!ir \v\r.\ lit achii^viminnt in particular suhjiM.t arras. 

Implictalions, With iiu nMsiii^ninph.isisnncriHiitiiiKstuihMits hir 
ii(Mnnnstrahh> coiniictiMicios. rxaininatinns and nthnr inoans nt as- 
sessing stuiliJiit ac;hirvcMnc!nt will play a ninriM.riticuil roir in hi^hrr 
(uhicaticin. As assossniriit iMHicnnos a nuitf! important niiians ot 
marking pniurrss and vprityiiiK accciniplislimiMits (rathor than 
criuiil linnisl. it hiicimirs tar nioio important to undorstand iully the 
rolaticMiship hi't wc»i!n assessment iimi iiistrnctioii. Without competi* 
tive uradin^ to rely npon. tacnilies must he donlily concerned with 
the eipiity ot standards, what ex.uninalioii results communicate to 
stinh^iits. and how a.^sessment tor placement should dilh^r trom as* 
sessiiieiit hir exemption. 

I 'Mtil recently, the use oi tests tor placement and > *Mn|ilion has 
heen liiniled in scope I often restricted to indiv.dii.d depart- 
ments. A more ueiuTal use ot examinations hir such purposes 
plat es a Kieater hurderi on iiieasurenieiit practitioners to hillow 
procedures that are eipiitahh* ami hister learning in desirahle ways, 
rheri? is spec iai d tor these in research and development to de- 
vote more attention to exemplary models ot plac enuMit and exemp- 
tion resting s|)ecialists and .iKencies should devote a l.irunr share o| 
their time and resources to the criteriiai aspects ot tests and their 
interpretation, rests ot educiitional achievement should yield more 
diret t iiitoriiiation c cmcernin^ the student s spec it ic com|ieteiicies. 
how those c (impetencies .ire reflated to his or her educational oh- 
jec tivc^s. and what ctmstitutes act eptahle standards ot perhirmance. 

Condusion* It is im;»orliin( (n lei ottni/ep/ni ementusioi insfrm * 
tiniuil sfnifrji»v ij srrrile^v i cin< enieii pninun/> iij(/i impnn in^lhi* 
rlUn ti\ eiiess dI leuminH in u piiilirulur snpji*ni r ol tvlutnlt tiutsrs 
iMaccMuent is ordinarily conceived as a |irohlein oi edncational 
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muiisuruiiuMil. IhouKh il is prububly safe lo say that iHh most de- 
manding a.sp«;t:l of HrfiiclivK acadomic plucnment is syllabus design 
ralhor ihun assossnionl lechnique. The placement problem drama> 
tizes the tntlmale relalinnship between instrudiun and evaluation 
of student |)n>)*ress. 

Implications. The principal implications of this general conclu- 
sion are that a placement lest should reflect the natunt of the course 
sequence, the way it is taught, and the content. If a course sequence 
is highly structi red with spe<:ific topics, so should be the test. In 
the case of a less .structured sequence taught with a more holi.stic 
approach, or a course that has similar content running through the 
sequence, a more conventional test yielding an overall measure of 
competency might hu more appropriate. 

In eithei event, placement has a clear objective of improving in- 
struction and is clearly evaluated on the basis of how much stu- 
dents with comparable competency achieve when placed at alter- 
nate points in the course .sequence. Such evaluations ans rare, but 
they could provide an important means of in>proving instruiMion 
generally, becau.se such evaluations would focus attention on whit:h 
students are actually learning what. Furthermore, careful examina- 
tion of |)laci>ment in a course can do much to clarify problems that 
aiu !J!>rnially regarded as exclusively concerned with curriculum or 
syllabus. For example, development of the most eff«N:tive place- 
ment in a course .sequence requires answers to such questions as 
these: What are students expected to know or In? able to do at the 
end of the course? What is the structure of the .subjw.tfCan it be di- 
vided into modules? Is there a natural .sequence? Clearly, answers 
to such questions an? not only helpful in .selecting the most appro- 
priate pliK.ement test: they also get to the heart of the instructional 
problem and the rationale for the cours«». Of course, some instruc- 
tors might say that the outcomes of their courses are not so readily 
sptxiifiable or na'asurible. In that case effective placement isque.s- 
ticmable - but then 

Conclusion. Phui^nwni is an r\i pfi/inH/y vnwnum procodurr. 
fhi>ii«h nfu^n ranuHl nut im unrrtly: thnufih nHuUly rvnluutcd. H 
is vnr vtitvly vvnluaUni in (u tuul prnc Corlain cnnvontionul 
slmfeniMs an« typiciilly usmi in plat:omiMil. Stuilonls aw placinJ on 
lh«? I)asis of Konu? K^^nctral miNisun). often choson becuiuso il ttorrc- 
Itilos with c:ourse graclns. nol because il c.omssponds lo ihe contenl 



of tilt? cciurse. By tho samo tokcMi studonts aro plac:iHl in sections 
\vhi»n^ tho contont dons not woll nuitch their cleficioncies in tho sub- 
|ec:t. C:ons(Hiuontlv. picicemont is inotficient at host and may often 
bo hardly worth tho effort. This fact is seldom revealed b(H:ause re- 
markably little effort is exerted to discover whether practices are 
effective or not. 

Implications, There are complicated and simple ways of placing 
stiid'>nts; the same is true of evaluating the outcome. H placement is 
to hf} improved as an educational technique, it is quite necessary 
that more well-designed research technique be undertaken. This 
review provides a theoretical framework and some deductions re- 
garding what should bo preferred procedures. So little systematic 
researc:h has been done, however, that these suggestions must be 
put in thecrategory of masonable but untested assumptions. In short, 
there are placement practices but no technology; there is some 
theory but little verification. 

But in the meanwhile many more institutions should follow *he 
lead of suc:h universities as Syracuse, Michigan, Illinois, and Texas 
at Austin, which have central offices to facilitate improved place- 
ment practices. These offices provide consultation to departments, 
undertake special studies, and create placement models that serve 
lof:al circumstances. In additicm there are scores if not hundreds of 
institutions engaged in some form of placement testing. It is the ra- 
tionalization p d improvement of that work that is badly ncHirded. 
The e(luc:ational programs of exc:eptionally large numbers of stu- 
dents each year are involved. 

Conclusion. Kxvtuptinn is an ir.stitutinml strutegi that goes for 
brynnd tlie question nf whvthvr sturif^nJs iun e ulwmly mnstvnHl 
certain pn\scrib(?(i suh;f'<;t nuifter. Most faculties have been quite 
willing to grant credit to a student who can pass the final examina- 
tion in a course, but this fairly c:onservative position does not en- 
gage the critical issues. The real question is how an institution de- 
fines a degree and in what ways it is willing to rec:ogni/e generally 
comparable ac:c:ompiishments that have been achieved in some 
other learning c:ontext. Kxemption policies and practic:es area pri- 
mary means of articulating an institution's programs with those of 
other c:olleges. sc:hools, business, nontraditional forms ot learning, 
and so on. Thus exemption is an important way in which an insti- 
tution defines its relationship to the larger learning society. 
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ImplicaHons, In iiilditidii to KivliiK stucionts c:rmlit for what thi?y 
knciw, lixiMiiption surviis Ihi! hriKidor piirposi? of inakitiK liNirniiin 
transportiililit. In onli^r to do so, i^xaminations or othor moans of ap- 
praisal havit to hv fair for stiidimls coming fnim a varii^ty of li^arninK 
situations. An i^xamination that only n?fliu:ts tho local curriculum 
doi!s not survi? tliis purpose wnlL l**urthf?rmonN institutions liavii to 
faciJ tim difficult (|uostion of wln?n oxiMuption should beKrantnd for 
loarnin^ lixpi^riiMicits or acccuuplishmisnis that art? not "thu sami; as*' 
hut ari( noniitluditss "just as kchhI as" its own di^gnM^ nu|uirumonts. 

Standards in KrantinKOxomption should hiMiHi?rminiHl hy (»xpiH> 
tations tliat an; applied to local studonts or, hi^tti^r yi^t, students at 
comparahio c:oIIi(K(?s. T\w fli^xiliility of institutions in grantiuK ox* 
omption varies wichdy with n!spiM:t to thi( typu of liNirniuK tliat is ao 
crptahli^. thi( luvfjl of compiHi!ncy di^inandiui, and thi; anuiunt of 
cnuiit that can liu thus narniHl. Thv.w an; no fixud KUidi^lini^s n^gjinl- 
iuK such practices; pitrliaps thi^rn m^vcsr will hn liiH:ausii oxiMupticai 
policies an* lormulatiui as a n^sult of many considi^rations isffect 
on the faculty, educational merit, attractiveness to potential stu- 
dents, iM:onomic factors, effi?ct uu l\w institution's reputaticui aiul 
imafVN likely chauKirs in the mix of students cMinilled, and so on. 
Implemi^ntiuK nxempticui pcdicies that miKht affcHit any substantial 
number of studitnts has as much to do with tlie sociology ami thi^ 
ecommiics and this politics of an institution as it doi^s educaticuial 
philosophy ami practicii!. These issues ani much in tmni of study. 

Conclusion. CrvtlU eqijir(jlen<:H's on? u rnu/or prcfi/r.^ii iii urtml- 
IMK exem/>liofi. thnunh this pnili/f?m hos nnimwii littU* uttf'fition hf?- 
vond locuf rid lior: WfM.isjons. Then^ is considi^rable variation anuuiK 
institutions in the amount of credit that can he granted for general 
educational mquirements. Without clear rationale, i^xempticm may 
or may not involve cnulit at a particular institution, and the amount 
of c:redit may vary according to scorn earniMl on an exi^mpticui ti?st. 
Kvcn nuins difficult pnibliMus loom with respect to experiiMitial 
learning. DiMiisions n^ganling anuanit of c:nulit grantiMl tor particu* 
lar itxpisrienct^s or acccunplishmimts ans usually made by individual 
faculty miMubers or departnumts, often on thi( basis of how much 
time was involved. Theni is widospniad conci^rn that such disci- 
sions vary cimsiderahly and are not always well founded. 

Implications. Wide variation in the practices of individual coN 
leges and the lack of any accepted guidelines ans very likely to lead 
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to (I KiMHTiil MiislriiKl ill nxompliiiii <is iiii nriinpliMl pnii:lif:e iiiiiiMiK 
n?piilahli' iiisliliilifuis. It socms piirticiiihiriy impurliiiil \u lioad off 
any siirli «>insifHi in f;fmtiil«Mic:('. Crnclil cHpiivaliMiiiy iiivdIviss siih- 
slanliviNis \V(>l]iisatliliHliiiii| issu«>slhal iumuI In hiM an^tiilly sIikIiimI 
iiilfl (lisf.iissi'fl ill it iialional i inilnxl. Siiiih a prnji'i :l slioiilfj Im> a liiuh 
priorily tnr an hi :i:n>(iiliiiK tiss(M:ialion ur ki mm simihirly appr^priiih^ 
an«Mit:y, 

(Idndusion. IVifii'sfMiuni httfrfsf in rxfu'rii^nfiui /finninK oiul 
olhrr Umns nl nimtnulUhuHtl I'l/iifiifiiui {)osf* srniuis pniiWcuis in 
nssrssin.i; vulhi nhu tititmul ui i onip/isinni*nls iiriiirvi'il oil liii'i ni- 
if*Kt' ( (uttfMis. Ill pnrl. lliis iiil«>r«}.sl ri>pn>s«Mils a n^nrni 
nii'iil In iihikp hiKlicr iuliif;<ilinii innn> lohniinl hiailnll litr aiui llii^ 
arliiiil fIriiiaiHiK nt wnrk silnalioiis. II is vvi(i«>ly iissiiiiird Ihal liiKliiM* 
c'lliifiiilinii ill llin luliirn iiinsi hrrniim iiiitn; Knrvi(:«Miriniil«Ml Inward 
lilt' iiclnll IciinuT. y«»l liif>n? is iil pinsrni lillh* basis lor ass«?ssinK 
whiil iin iiilnll in iiiiiicarrnr aln>afly knows iiiul linw llial kiin\vl«'(lK(> 
slinnlfl 1h> K'lalf'fi li >vliiil \\v or slic nilKhl l«>arii in n torinal nilnca- 
tinn.il pni|L>r.nii. ViTilic .ilinii ot nxpc'riniilial l«MriiiiiK t(»r «^\«'iiip^* 
pnrposi>s is (>spf>f;ially Irniibli'snnM^ imcaiisi' il otlni invnivcs ii 
iniliiir ass<>ssnii>iil lnf:lniicpii>s .iinl niilaniiliiii cnnditiniis nt IrariiiiiK 
that .irn tly tint iiiMi«Tilir«>(.t tii«.nltv «ilKs«>r\ali(aL 

ltnplic;utionK. TluTi>iii«> in.iiiy p.irtly snhjiictivr Wiiysnt appniis- 
iUK .ii liirKMiinnt iiiul (InciininiilinK ai:«:ninplislnn«?nt tihit iiin IniiK 
iHniiliai nil f:nll(>Ki' (;iiiiipiisi>s (r.^., nitinus nt lahnnilnry \vnrk,«»Viil- 
nations nt (>iiKiiuM>riiiK fIniwiiiKs, jndKiiinnt ot tlu; (pialily nt a rc>- 
pinl|. Siii li iiintlinds will |iavi> to Ih> tnriiiiihit«Hl in Wiiys tlint will 
piTinit ri'liaiiln assrssnii'iit ot ntt-rainpns liMriiiiiK. This nnsiiis IIm* 
(li>\i>lopiiiniit c»t |Mihlic.Kiii(li!niinsiin«l«'\(>iiiplarystHiMlanls tlialc ^iii 

svrw to i.onnniinii .itr aci nptPil pnictit rs iii^ iiistitntinns. T\ww 

is nil iiirviliiiilr ti>iisinii iM>tW(>nn th^xiliility and (;i«>dibility in this 
assnssniriit. Ki^id |>roc:ndiirns would dt^tisit tlu- point ot «¥\p«'ri(Mitiiil 
liMniiiiK: >i l<M.k ol st.iiichirds will inidnniiiii«> rtiiitidni(:«' in tlu* iic^i- 
dpinif. ipialilv ot siic;li proKninis. 

If iinlpiul hiKlii'nuliiciitinn do«>s hnroiiu- iiinn'ni iiMil«ul toward 
Ir.iininK iind tnvviird iiitnMni.tniil .ind h'isiirn intiin^sts ot iidnlts. thn 
most idtvlnns |)rohh>m will Im? f.iirricnlinii rndnsi^n. A sc-cond prob- 
Ic^in will br Innstiiblisli an nnnf liviMiorrnspondrntin bcMwnnn torniid 
study nndnrtiiknn in postsnc:oiid.iry institnlitms and iidnit accoiti- 
plislmuMils iinil iif:ad«mnf;ally riHiitcul nf.f;U|Kitional skills. Sonin 
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sui:h exporhiHMitnl work is alruiidy under \vu\\ though it has a long 
way to go ^H^for^^ a truly effoctivo rnlutionship can hodovolopod be- 
IwiHfn t)(lur.iition and work. Tliu dosirabloend n^sult is not in oquat- 
ing w*ork and (Mlucation. but rathor ostablishing bettor points of 
c:ontai:t and common currtMicy so that the one more effectively 
feeds the other. 

Conclusion. SpfM.ini progninis for purtiruior groups of s(uden(s 
hove (inni It (Tific tsm ond i:un proiio-Jv (*\prct more. Himors pro- 
grams received strong support a d(H:ade ago but are now scmuMimes 
charged with elitism or (|uestioned as an unjustified ''extra ex* 
pense/' Despite* continuing questions regarding their effectiveness. 
c:omprehensive compensatory programs are still on the upswing. It 
would not be surprising to see such pn^grams move into a decline, 
if tor no other reason than the fail that programmatic movements in 
education tend to lose their momentum in a tew years it their suc- 
cess is not clearly demonstrated. 

Implications. It is ironic that special arrangements like honors 
and compensatory programs often have essentially the same ra- 
tionale as do special institutions, but the latter ordinarily do not 
have to meet tl)esamecriteriaofsuccess as do the former Nimethe- 
less, in a period of fiscal stringency, all special programs had best 
prepare their defense. One especially pertinent line iif defense is to 
do everything possible to bfM:ome cost effective?. In pruiiiMit bureau- 
cratic practice, this means avoiding anytliing that can be inter- 
preted as a MrilL" and also persuading the authorities that the unit 
costs of the special program are actually no gnsiter than those of a 
regular program. .A secroiul line of defc^nse is to undi^rtak;*. mon? con- 
vincing rv.dnations to demonstrate that special prfigrams dfi .servt* 
a useful purpose that something will be lost if the programs are 
not funded. It seems intuitively eviileiit tluit lionors aiul coiiipi^nsa- 
tory programs servi* a vital role on many campuses, but there is 
often no liaril ev idenf:e to support that fiiniclusion/rbe great need 
is for imaginative* demonstration ot the t.mgibli* beiu'tit of special 
treatment hir spf»f:ial students. 

Conclusion. l)rsf>i\» t onsidf*iid»len*si*on ii inlcresl in l/iiMiSsign- 
tuvut rluss ot o/lenuilr (rcfiMnenlsWA/oi/r/s I ntul Jl (liere is liMle 
r\ idrn(r ot importnnt n*/n(ions/n'ps f»(*(nri*n instmi (iono/ vinin- 
lions niul ( on\rn(iono/ m iio/ns(ic nhililv . Future researcli will 
doubtle.ss f{ualify tins assertion, but hir .ill practical purposes it 
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wonis thai mori! ahio sIiiiIimiIs acliinv,! consislontly Imilnr than 
*ibl«!sfuch!iiis. rtfuardlossnl tluj instructional niothiids usod. 

Implications. Aftrr many years of inten?st in thotopii:. it isprob- 
al)ly tiniit tngivo up thi; iilna that tluw issonirsiniplo waynl troat- 
iuK IjriKhl ami dull studnnis ditfunMitly and hnvo thoni loam oqually 
ni|>idlv. Sonn. relativ.dy now typos of psyclioloKiral dimnnsions 
llk«^ (:oKnitiv«! stylos show «:onsid«!rablo promise for idmitifyiuRdif- 
foront typos ui individuals whose loarninK elfi.;ien«:y miBht vary 
markodly undor diffonMit conditions of instruction. Hut in Bonoral. 
research in this aroa is not at tho staj-o of dorivins rosults that are 
ininiodiatoly useful in educational practice. It is worth noting. Iiow- 
rvor. that research on thc>se problems is far more sophisticated than 
if was just a f ew years ago. For that rea.son significant breakthrouBhs 
are more likely than might otherwise be expected. 

Conclusion. Thr in. recising opli(,ns niul flvxilnlity opr-ii to sfu- 
lienls /)/oi.e iid,iiii,„ui/ sfniin on on u/reiuK inud».«quofe .sv.sleni uf 
nlui iiUnnnl mfv ising. Practically any important instam:e of alter- 
nate eduf:ational treatment generates guidance problem.s bocau.so 
there are always .some students who ni.>ed a.ssistance in understand- 
ing the rhoices they have to make. Several of these alternate treat- 
ment models involve substantial problems of educational guidance, 
many ol which are met very poorly if at all. For example, placement 
often works most effectively if students are consulted and placo- 
nient is treated as educational guidance. Honors and compensatory 
programs are heavily dependent on personal advising. Anv sub- 
stantial amount of exemption is likely to involve complicated prob- 
lems of educational planning, both in identifying what prior learn- 
ing':an Iw credited toward an educational goal and in making the 
best u.se of the time and credits that exemption provides. In short, 
nuire effort to adapt education to individual differences i:reate.s 
more special situations that reipjire advice on an individual Ixisis. 

Implications. Student advising is not a strength of the faculty in 
n.osf institutions. .\nd it seems very unlikely in a time .if budgetary 
restraint that profe.ssional counselors can handle the added prob- 
lems that .seem to be generated by the aitirulation problem in par- 
ticular. In .searching for new alternatives for faculty advising, two 
general po.ssibilities .seem promising. Koth were once considered 
heretical. One is to develop self-in.structional matcTials for college 
•sfuilents ami ai'ulls. materials that i:an lead the individual through 
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tlu? various |inssililir aiiliiHis th.il ihm?H In bo t:nnsifioroci in a parlic:ii- 
hinnhn:atinnal/i;an?or iilaiutiuK sllualicin. SiH:h matorials have? Ihmjii 
useil wilh coDsifierahle siircnss in socniuiary srhnols. A nih:oiu1 at- 
traclivo po.ssil)il!ly is tho training of poor cmmsoliirs to holp stu- 
dents i:opo with routino jirobloms in HcUu:ation,il/i;anwr planninK, 
In sovoral pilot programs (o n.. Kxxon m7:i; Southorn Rissional Hd- 
ucalion Hoard \\^7'J;h) studonis liav o proviMi quito oifoclivo in holp- 
inKioncnv studouls. 

Conclusion. Tluiujih rdurutUuuil imu tin^s urr inrwusitiKly ni- 
tinnnlmnl in fimnu Uil Irrins.rxrrpf/oneilly lr((/f*(i((f*fi(ton has h^vn 
(foi (itod to fhr ros(-f)(*noN( rhnvm tvrofulU'nuttr Inniluwnt tiunhls. 
Thoro has hoiMi considorahh) intorost in possible f:oKt savings in 
c:nulit by oxaniination. but public analyses have Ihmmi mostly supor- 



Implications. It is reasonable to assume that budget specialists 
encourage sonu; educational programs or methods and inhibit 
others, somotinuns on tho basis (»t simplistic cost ac:counting that 
never sees the light oi day. It is important that (!duc:ators give more 
attention to the economic considerations that bear heavily on edu- 
cational decisions. Administrators should make a special etfort to 
involve far ultv and students in the development of c:ost-benefit 
modc^is of alternate edui.diional treatments and programs. This is 
likely the only way to ensure! that sound educational values and 
the learner s needs are properly represented against short-range 
expfuliency and short-sightcul cuiononiics. 
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Ablon. L. J. A modular approach to preparatory mathematics. Amor- 
icon Mathamatical Manthlv. December 1972. vol. 79. pp 1126- 
1131. 

This urticio is a pood, clear illustration of u hierarchical placement 
model in which the emphasis is on modular construction of instructional 
units, and tests are desiKiied In assess mastery nf individual units. The 
author describ«»s a mathematics proKram at .Staten Island Community Col- 
leKe that is designed to enable underprepared .students to move as quii:kly 
as possible into the reRular prccalculus course. The prosram consists of 
four 10-lesson modules that cover only those areas of arithmetic and hi^h 
.school mathematics necessary to understand topics in precalculus. The 
tenth lesson of each module is an evaluation, after which thi» student 
either nmiains in the sa:ne moduli; or moves on to the next one. All mod- 
ule.s are offered during the same blocks of Ume. so that students am free to 
move ahimd wbisn ready without a schedulioK problem. An optional fifth 
module serviss as an intniduction to precalculus. All incoming studi»nts 
take a five-part plai:i!ment test. The first four parts correspond to the four 
program modules.and the student is placed in the first module in which he 
shows substantial weakness. The fifth part is used for placement in calcu- 
lus or precalculus. 
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AiiMfiditrc/ HililioKruiilii • iMfi 



AhiiuiiiiK ). St«inli!\\ iiiiii (Hock. Mcirviii I). An m aluatioii of the nt- 
Imlivinins.s ot ii trosluniin niiilhenuitics courso. /ourmil of Kducu- 
titmal Rs>i:|iiilfi«\ . l!)r>!K vol. 50. no. 1, pp. 41^45. 

riiis iirtif.li* ilrsi i ilirs .i c:iin*tiil fViilii.itiiiii ol a rniiinli«il (;(iursii ill iippliiui 
iihilhriiititii.N. rill* I niirsi? w.is N|N*riiillv cli*si^ni!cl to iticliiHi* tnpitis tHH:i!.s* 
s.ir\ Inr siii;m*ss in l.iti*r si.ii*ni:iM niirsivs. l\iiti*rinK IrrsliiniMi in tin* ( 
ul AKriculliirr .il Cnrnrll (iniviTsity witi^ iissiHiirct iis iollciw.s. Those with 
superior iiMUii-miilii s iiliihty (Inp 2it \}vu:vaA} wnn* nxc:hii<ni Iroiii thi! 
sttiilv. Thi* n'in.iiiiiiiK sliHli*iit.s \vi>ri! Hiviclifii iiitii m\ c*xpi!riiiii*ittiil Kruiip 
ivhn took Ihi? niii*>si*iiu'strr loiirsr in iipphcnl miithi^iiiiitirs uimI aiiontrol 
Uroup who rririvrcl iin m.ith iiislriic ttnn. ThrCnnirll Miithi*mnti«;s iVst. 
vvliic II I nviTi^fl llir siiiiir tnpii.s .ik thi; rxpi^riniriiliil i:onrsi\ Wiis UM?d tis a 
prifli'st iinil piisllfsl. 

Krsnlls slioivrci lliiil: |1) sliiilrnts in till! i*\pmiiMMit«il Kroiip liiid si|L>iiifi- 
riiiitly lH*lli*r si on* K.iiiis nii Ihr posttrst. (2) Ihi* snhsinpimit iicihinvnininit of 
thi* Iwo Krnnps in Litrr cnnisiis tliil not (iitirr siKnifirantly. cinci (:t) tliiMin- 
iiiiihitivi* iiltrilion niti* for tin* two groups was iilinost the sami!. In thr opin-^ 
ion ot hoth sinilrnts .iiiii tac ulty. Iiowi^vrr tin* i.outsi* was a siic.c.i*ss. This 
is ail i*spri iaily iiiti»n*stiiiK sUicly hiM:aii.si! it was i;an!fnlly (?xi?c:utitfi but 
foiiiiil no lH*nrtii iai itth^ci ol thr nuithrniatii.s i:imrsi; on pi?rloriiiaiic in 
latrr si ii*ni i* l onrsps. Il may Uv lhat i.ontn)! stnclrhts workril hanliT on 
nonnititlinn.ilii .il aspiK is ol st iriiri* ronrsrs and llirri*hy cionipnnsati'cl lor 
clHii.iiMii irs. This possihility conlil hiM;h:r.krd hy srparatrly KradiiiKcpios- 
tions nil sririii i* rxaininations that do and do not liavi^ niathnniatii;al ron- 
tnil. 

Ahnnnoni. UiwrotuK* M. A study of fonn^n huiKUiiKo hNirninKat the 
nnivt^rsity of Illinois. Mffosurrmrnt ami Ki oluotton in (^utdoncp. 
1!I7:<. vol. r>. no. 4. pp. 4fiH-474. 

riif* l^iivrrsity nl Illinois i:omlur.ti!d a study to validate? the Collo^i* 
Hoard InjeiKii-ianKUaKtr Plareiniuit Tests hir local use. Scores on thi; reading 
and listening tests .ijul end>o(w:ourse ^radi^s wen; rei.ordi?d lor all sludeiits 
enrolled in lour sri|nential courses in each of four laiiKuaKi^s - Kn*Mi:lc 
(Irriuiin. Kiissi.iiK iijui Spanish. There were significant dilferiMices anions 
the inr.in SI ores .il the hiur levels lor each laiiKuaKe. Tin* nii*diaii corn^la- 
tion hetwpen riMiliiiK score and course ^rade was alMiut .liO; Ww c;orrehe 
lions hi*lwei*n lisleninK scores ioid grades wi.Te significantly lower. In most 
cases the mean lesi score was lound to represonl ihi* point ahovi* which 
hnv shidenis madi* grades of I) or K. Thus a culoll was estahlislieil so lhat 
an inciMuinK Irrshinan who scorers helow the tesl-scori* mean lor a particu- 
lar I oursi* is placed in that course. Proficiency credit is granted on the 
basis of li>s| scores and numbcfrof years of Iiitii school study. 

Th • use III .1 single score I i.r..averaKeot rriidiiiK.ind listening .sc:nres| lor 
ileteiininiuK placemeiil is fairly convenlional. and il illustrates the* simpler 
appni.il h to test construction and validation that is possible in a homoKcMie- 
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^''•l" I'l^'- •«»n'iKii l.iiiKii.'K"'. .i.so|.|M»w.il I liiLinoiirM! 

'"'•I' i** < li.ir.it li.riKlii. ol ki i .i. | || .,ii,.s 

AlviTMi. Ciill.'K... (:uii,|»|.f,.M. |. {misi-W /•.(iiiiiiiK (If /\/\ ».ini» Col/i'Rr. 
Milw.mki'i'. Wis.: Alvi^riiii (k»llHK(>, P.I74. l:\ pp. 

I liis boDkh'l ih'.si i iIh..s .III I sii.illy ^ 1 i.v.iinph. ul .>ii .iliun.il 

proKr.mi ih.it i*..slriii.liin..s lhi> i.|iiiri> i iirrinilniii in Unuis ul i.oiiipi!l|.|ii.ii!.s 

stiiili.|il.s inii.sl il .sir.ili' ill imli'r to •>.irii .1 tUfiUny Siii.li •.iiipli.isis •ir.iiii.i. 

••'^ J"' «• «»"'i'r .issi.s.siiH.|H prithliMiLs. iH.f iiii.si' il mi.si'K poiiii- 

t'tih till. i|iH..sii I ivlii ilH>r sIihIi'iiIk havi> .ilnsiilv iiiiiKli>n!ii .suim. ili.gn.|. 

Mr(|<iiri!iiH>iilK ,ii III,, li i|„.y •.|||,.r , „lli.m.. Si(i. ( llMph'r (• ol llii.s ii.porl. 

AnK«.||. Miilvin A., atiil »iiil«)y. Rii«i!r I.. A ir/»orl nt ilw tflTJCnli- 
foinid Sjiili.riiji i.|.siiv,jn./(:ii//|.«|..s.svsli'nn\ii/|.n..si.im /i prnjrt l on 
thr Cnlhfii' Ij'vrl KsnininaUnii /»ii»«nun lUwnil K.Vdiniiuidon.s in 
/iiiiii(iiii(ii..s. iiiiiiini/ SI ii?ni.('.s mii/ sncuil stuonvv-hisUtry. l.os An- 
KHrs: Ollici! of ilu; (:hiim:,.||or. Cjilifdriiia SUiU) I Iiiivnrsiiv iinii CiiU 
li!K(!s. 1*172. !M pp. 

I hi- piiipiLsi. ol ihi.s .slihlv vvii.s to Kiillii.r il n!pn!.si.|iialivi. Kaiii|tliiiK ol llii! 

»«'■■''"■" " ol Ivpiral .sliiilnii.s Iruiii || lirt'Ciililoriiiii sliili; iiiiivi!r.silv- 

• ^y^^*'» IIh'M T'll •fxainiiiiilioii.sol tlii.(:olli.Ki..|.i!vi.| Kxaiiiiiui. 

lion ProKrain iCI.IilM. (Kit I.iuhi sop norr.s {r^H |M.n.i.nl ol a raniloiiily 

sHri:li.|| sainplrl i.ompli.|i.il a l.ai k^r nl iiiM.Klioiniain. I look ( ol 

Ihri'i. CI.KP irsis liniiiaiiiiii.K. naliiral sci :i..s. or .soi ial Krioni i'-liiKlory. 

II"' iiivi'sliKalors 1. pii|,.(| wiili! ianK«! of .slaliKlii:al 

(lata, rill! ri.porl n.pnt.si ni.s an iiiipnrlaiil rlliirl In ihrviHup i riiialivi! 

' i«!l«!n.|ii:i. lori.xi.|iipiioii iMilii ,v ilial iiii orpiiralos llii« .Maiiililv anil 
lairiM..s.s III a larKi! Kainpli'iil slinlirni.s Ir h.r ol siinilar inKtitiilions. 

iJirrlinor. David C.. mui Ciiliitii. htitniird S. Tniil-lnttilniiMil inli-r.-ii:- 
lion .iiui liMrniiiK. In IVitd N. K«!rlinK«sr (Kil.). Hi.\ ini i»r rt.M.|jr(:li in 
oi/iii iilion. ; ltii.si:u. III.: TiNirock. I!»7:i. pp. r»H-!»4. 

"•"f'* l»r«»v iiii' iiii i!\i.i.||i.|il ri'vii.iv ol ||||. rr.si.an:! trail tn at- 

innil iiiti.rai.tiini.s | m.s) ii.|..vaiii to Mi.il..| 1 ( ihoil variation) ol a.s.siKii- 

iiHtnl. ili.si ii.ssnl in Cliapii.r :» ol llii.s n.porl Tlii.y ilisnis.s llii! I..h kKruuii.l 

III rn rosi.ari li as vvi'll as nn'llioiloloKii al anil «. rptiial prolili'ins. ITI i.s 

•losi iilM.fi as pproai h In ri'sraii li lallii.r tl :li.arl\ iMiiiril snli. 

slaiiiivi. ri..si.ari:li aira: thus Ilii. ri.vii.vv is not |.\|iauslivi.. l ln. sliiilii'K ari> 

K""'!"''! i riliiiK to tii..itnii.ni I trait i:iiiisiili ri.il. On tlii. oiii. Iiaml. thi> 

lliat - KiKiiilirant i rai tioiiK ar t a ran' im i iirri.|ii.i» 

' iiili'Mi liiM»s liavi. iiiiportaiit iinplii .itiiiiiK lor tlii. iIi.kIkh ol in- 

strni tioii.il tii.at iits." Imi i.n thi. othrr lianil iiianv >ivpotlii..si.s alioiit in- 

li'rai lions wrn. not i.onlirninl. many liniliiiKs ol iiitrractiiiii iv«.ri. 1 oiitrarv 
to tlio hypothi'si-N lii.iiiK ti.Nti.||. anil in tlii. U>w « asKs in wliirli intrrai tion 
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sliiclii's liavf In*i*ii rrpljc .itni. iiitt^nictjiiris \unv iicit Uvvn KiihstiintiiitocK 
Thry sii* ,i.s n iiri.ivssiirv riiAl sli»|i 'lln! tvvtiiiijiutiiin .hkI intt^Knilicin of 
Ihnirv IcM Ihp purpiisi* cil Ki*n(*Mt jn^ h\ polh^sus invciK iiiK iiili'rac lions/' 

Itersl. R()lM?rt M., and Harp. Mary Ann. Hvstnu turiufitlwhiwcuhiU' 
rrcili?. A Un us on iinw-slu}rtriwii iir^wv prtifimms in flir l^nifi'd 
SIdlfs. Washington. D.C: AnH?ri(:aii Association of Stato ColliJ^es 
andUnivcTsities. l^iTli, IfiO pp. 

Tin? iintliors pn?si?nl fxainplfN ot various approii(.lit*s to thntssluirttrntul 
(h'KriT programs iiit ludiriK ( I ) f.urriciiluni rrlorin and n»vision ol di!Kn?i! n?- 
c|itiri*mnils. (21 c.oopt*ratioii lM*t\v(?(?ri IiIkIi scIiooIs ai!d c :(dli?R<?s. award 
ol advaiii ni standing wilh c rc^dil. and (4) indiv i(luali/.t*d dt^Knu; proKrams. 
Tlww is a c haptt*r c»n cionI sa\ Iiikn and a directory ol 24:i (:oII(*k««s and uni- 
vt-rsilii's rt^porhOK tiint*-sliorttMiiiiK ac.tiv itit*s on tlnsir canipnsos. Tin? In?art 
ol lln? UihA is a c:oinpi*inlium ol dt?tailt?d. inmt?valuativt* descriptions ol 73 
propost?d and c»pc?rational tinit?-s|iort(?nc?d clt?KnH? proKraiiis. In(.lud<?d in 
tln?si? dfsc riptions is sue li inlonnation as adniissiiais rn|uirt?m«?nts. advis- 
assfvssnit?iit. and spt*c.lal tt?atnrt*s. 

Blacknmr. Alan R. iChairnian). iM al. (;fni?nd I'ducofion in scluml 
cind ioUvfir. A i mnniiMrr ri'porl by nirinfifrs of flu* Uuultws of 
Andciifr. Kxrfrr. /^inrriu fi Ihrvanl. PihurUm. and Yiih\ 
C^indiridKiN Mass.: Harvard University Pruss. 1052. 142 pp. 

In tin? isirlv l!ir>ns. n!pn»s(?ntativi!s of llutic? privatt? liiKh schocds and 
threr c:ollt?K('s nit?t to tliscuss tin? relation lM?t\vi?«!n the last two yi?ars of s*?i> 
oinlary school and tin? lirst two of c:ollt!K«!> With thesupport of tin? Fund for 
the Advancenn?nt c»l KclncaticHK tln-y studied curriculum and artic:ulatton 
prohlenis and c:orn:ludt>d that grades 1 1 through 14 should he treat«?d as a 
conlinncnis unit. Tln?y sn^Kt?stt?d new curricular arraiiKeni«?nls and ad- 
vanct?d plac ement examinations that would alhiw an ahle student to i cnn- 
plc?ti? in M?vi"n yi?ars tht? traditional tM^ht yi?arsol hi^h school and colh?^!?. 
This classic study arKUt*d the case? that stuilents can he advanc ed cm the 
hasis ol what tht?y know and that set unit re(|uin?im?ntsar(* not a nei essity 

Bloi:k. lames H. (Kd.) Mnsfi?ri' Ivuruhtfi: Tlwmy ami prartii v Now 
York: Ihdt. Kinehart and Winston. 1«71. 1.«i2 pp. 

Six articles hv leading spokesnu'ii in the liehl make* up this useful over- 
view of ma.stery learniUK^ Tin? editor provides an introduction and a chap- 
ter cm opt?ratinK proc:i?dun?s lor mastery hMrnin«. K(?iijamin Hloom dis- 
cusses allt?i.tive ccHist?(|uences o| schoo'i achievt?mt?nt and strat«?Ki«?s lor 
mastery learning, folni ». Carroirs ccmtr.hution csan extension ol his well- 
known article "A M:<del hirSchocd l>(?i;rMin]i*" (also ammtateil here). Peter 
W. Airasian tlisc usses the role of evaluation. A summary of n?sean.ii and a 
detailed hihlio)i>raphy emu lude the hcHik. 
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Bloom. HiMijainiii S. RihumiI clovolnpmenis in inaslory loarniiiK, K«'u- 
vtitUmal PsvilwU^nist, l!>7:i. vol. 10. no. 2. pp. 5:i-57. 

liliKiin \\i\s hirgrlv n*spiiiisil»lo hir (li^vi'lnpin^ \Uv iinlion ol iiKistprv 
liMriiiiiK. <Hiil Ihis arlic li! \s .1 Kiuiti st,sh>iiiriit nl snnii* ri-i piit msiMn:li on \\w 
siiliji'i I. Two soiiiruhat iiiii*\pi*(.h!il liiKiiiiKs woxv (It Hu? c«\lrnl to wliirh 
stndriils in iiiiistiTy lisiriiiiiK siiiiiiitniis limrliip i nopor.ilioii in thnr luiirii- 
iiiK .IS iipposiHi ti) coiiipi-titioii. and (2) tlir im rr.iscrd inlcrrsf and positive 
attitn«if!s linvard t\w Mibjri I niiitlrr pnMlni.c^il by the? incriMsiul (.«inip(!ti»tu:i» 
till* student d(*\«dops. A«;(.nrt|jnK In Ihr .uitlinr. rc*si>iir(.li nlsn diMiionstratrs 
till* prnlialiilitv thiil *\sludrnts hpcnmi* innntrllic irnt in tlii-ir lrarnin>« uii(li;r 
ni.islrrv lisimni^ conditions, uid tliiit sludrnlsliiM onic' niiinsinil tnnriMliki! 
in tlirir liMmiiiK rilic iitnc v .is iniMsoti-rl !iy tinn' fl**v:'?».i diroiilly to thi* 
IriirniiiKidlort.'* 

Bloom. BiMUatnin S.. HasliiiKs. |. Thmnas. and Madaus. CiHirw? F. 
/iinY(il)i)i)k on fdfnifjljif* unri suiiiriiii(j\ r f\ (ihintion of slinirnr 
/rinriiny. \f?\v York; MiXIraw-llilL 11171. !>2:i p|i. 

This i.unipri>hi*nsivr hiindhnuk. drsi^nrd Un ihissriinm Iink Ihts <iiid 
liMi hiTs in IniininK. ih'M rihrs prohlrnis .ind Ire liniiinrs in tin* iiiiMsiiri*> 
niniil III h*.irnin^;uiiti:onii*s. Pail I drals vvitn rv.ilii.ition prnhliMnscoinmon 
til 'ill siilijri I tic'liis .ind iiii l(ni(*s si*i linns mi riini .ilioii.d iihjn.livMs .nnl 
nitisti*iv h*jiniiiK. lyptvH .iiid iisi's ot rv.ilii.Mion. rv.ihi.itiiiii Kvstrnis. and 
v.irviiiK iiHMsnri*miMil ti*c lini(|nrs fur ditlrrmti oKnilivraiid <itli*( livr priio 
I'ssrs iirKani/nl anniiid Hlnoni i*l al's. 7 (ixonunn i»r f i/m irlmniif Oh/n fj\ i s 

Marl II consists nl It c.haplns nii rvnhiatioii cil liNinniiK in v.irious suh- 
jtM I lirlds .mil i*dnc.alioii<il \v.\ i*ls r.niKiiiK lrn<n prrsi liniil l.inKii.iKi* di*\ i*lop> 
nH*iil to sri ondary si hiiiil inallirnialii:s and indnslrial rdm .iliiin. Kadi ol 
tlii*so i.li.iplcTs i.ontains a dc*tailnil lahh* ol c ontmils <iiid a ni.istrr tahli* ol 
spi*i ilii.aliiins showing i onlmil and hrh.iv iois ii|i*iililiiMl as rrlcianl to ihi* 
siiliji*i t ari*a I hr liciok is (*spi*i i.dly iisrini In 1 urrii nhim s|ii*i iaiists. lost 
( onslrnc tnrs. and |iriiurani rvahiiiliirs. 

Bovf^r. Krni'st How much lihin lor iMliic;aliim? Kdunilifinu/ Hit- 
tuti 1072. voL no. 4, pp. 271-280. 

Hiiyor Kivrs a hisloric;al in c iiniit nl .illt*mpts In lirrak tlir traditiiiii.iL .irlii* 
Irarv liiiir-yi*ar linn* lilni ks hir hi^li si liooi .mil iindrrKratlii.iln imIiii alion. 
Ahliiinuh niiisl sncli .iltnnpls in Ihi* past liavr iilliniatrly lailrd. Iir Inds 
that prrsi*iil i iiiiditiiins warrant ic*i misidrralion nl i*dni alintiiil liming. Mi> 
n*i oniinnnls tli.il provisions lnr 1 initinniiiM rdui .il^on chiriii^. .iltnr. .md 

hi;lwri*ii work hi* iiii ri*<isi*il. .nid lli.it itii I 101 issioii sliitly tin* 

liming nl Ihr riilin* rdin .iljnnal si*t|nriii r w ith tin* aim nl c ondriisiiiK iIh* 
linu* span lor prrwnrk rdiii.alinir 

Brifyis. Leslie |. Snpn'Oi in« dI inslnn liori in rr/olimi lo/iii*nin lurs 
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of f oiiiprii'iiri'. PittslnirKh. Amuriii.m Institutes for Kosfsin:h. 
IfNiH. 1:12 pp. 

A li.isii rHi>riMur in tlit* liflil nl instriii.tinn.il tlifory .Mid drsi^n. this 
nioiMi]i;r.ipli is tlir most tlmroimh .mil si luiKirly wnrk .iv.iil.ibli? on tlit; im- 
linn III si>i|iinii iim Tlii* .iiitlior rfvirws tlit' rttsiMn li litrr.itiin' in .1 iit?t,nli!(l 
.mil sysii'iii.itii ni.iiniiT .mil m.iki*s n*i (ininiiniil.itjniis inr hirthisr rtsiMn.h 
.milciirrii iilimi fll^^iKll 

Hroonm. Kdwin Corncdius. A fiislnni iW one/ t vHiral (Ijsrnssfon of 
riil/ri»r iii/mission nupurrmrnts, \i?iv York: Coluniliiii Univf^rsity. 
l!Mi:i. (Ropriiitrd by Cnllif^n Kntnmco Kxaminntion Hoiird. New 

York. mm. I r>7 pp. I 

In im'A ilw Ciilh-m* UiMnl rt*printrd this lirst-h.md drsi riptinn iil tin* 
i.l.issii. .irtii iiliitiiin prnhli'iii th.it 1 .mii; tn .1 hiMil in tin* Liti* niiiHiH^ith i on* 
turv At tli.it tinii* IiIkIi si.IiiiciIs li.id widrlv v.irviiiKi iirrirnlinns .mil st.m* 
d.irds. .mil 1 nllr^rs h.iil wididy ililli*riiiK st.iiiil.irdK tor .iihiiitliiiK stiidnits 
I'.irt I is .1 ilrt.iilril liistnrv nt Aiiirrii .iit 1 nllr^r .idinissiims mpiirriiiriits hi?- 
Kimiiim with tin- Cnhmi.il Prrind. ,md M.irt II drsi rihis tin* sihi.itinii .it tin* 

tnrn nt ll iitiiry. rhi* .inthnr 1 niiKidns iirtii iil.itinii trimi thi* pnjiit nt 

vii'vv nt \Uv hit>li si linni .is \vi*ll .is tin* 1 nllirui* Id* siiji^^rsts tlitc^r iniMiis nl 
SIM iiriii!; I InsiT .irlii nl.ilinn: llrviliilitv in .1 Ut)xU m himl iiiniinliim .md 
I nlii'^r .iihiiissiniis ipipiirniirnis. .11 1 ii*ilit.itinn nl hiuh si hnnls. .mil inii* 
Inrniitv in .nlinissiniis ii*ipiin*ni.*iits. 

Hums. Osi .ir Krison iKd.l Tin* .srM>nlli inrnNil nn>(isnrfwnrnfs vmi- 
hunk. IliKlil.ind Park. Nl.l : Cry fdton Press. IM72. 2 vols., l.'imipp. 

7*lit' MriiMl \fi'i/snn'nii Ills Vi'inlmnk. nn\> in its si*vnitli nhtinii. isthr 
prini.iry sniim* nl inlnnii.itinii nii st.iiiiLirili/nil ti*sts. It 1 niisists nl nhjii < 
till*, pnilcssinii.il. I nnipri*lii*nsjvi* trst mirus nrK.mi/nl liv siihjiM t .md 
writti'ii hv rn nt;iii/.rd spi»i i.ilists ri*prrsi*iitiiiM v.itiinis virU pnjnts In .iilili- 
tinn In llir niMrly Hni) n>\ inxvs written spiM ilii,il|\ tnr tin* VnuiMink. il in- 
I liiilrs .dliinst 21111 i*\i i*rpts liniii Irst ir\ ii*u s iii jKih.illx piilili*^hi*il in jniir- 
n.ils, vVhnr .ippinpri.itr. isii.li nitiv ini liiifrs ti list nt n*li*n*in ns nii tlir 
i.n'istriii linn. iisr. .ind v.iliilitv nl thi* spi*i ilii li'sl ir\ ii*\\i*ii 

Cirne^ii* ( lointnission 'm !:iKht^r Kihicitinn. f.ff*ss finn*. ninn* iip<^ 
lions' KWwi Mtioh hr\nml I/m- lu)xh si /.;in/. \i'iv York: Mi ( ir.iw-llill. 
PI7I.4r» pp. 

()ntliiii*il hi*ri* .m* tin* (i.irni*Kii*(iniiiiiiissinn s ri*i iiiiinirinl.itinns ri*K.inl- 
inu tin* ui!niM.il linu nl NtininilN into »inil IhinuKh tin* Inniiiil stnii tnir nl 
hiuliri i*ihii .ilinii in tin* I 'nitrd St.iti*s with rliipli.tsis nii tin* ki*v rnh* pl.ivnl 
li\ ili*uriM*s. rh.*si* wtdl kiinwn 11*1 niiiiiii*iid.ilinii% 1 .dl Inr h.isii stnii tnr.il 
I iMii^rs lh.it wnnid i*ni.nin.iui* tin* liiiMkdnwii nl tin* ri^id ln< ksti*p rihii.i* 
linn.il p.iltrrii .iiid tin* liiin*-si>rviim 1 h.iiMi ti*ristii nl tr.nlilinii.d iii't;ri*i* pm- 
Ur.inis. Mndilii .iliniis .itr pnipiisnl tn 1 1 1 shnrti*n tin* Inii^th nl tiiin* in Inr- 
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ni.il riliii .iiiini. 121 pioi iili> mure npiiitns in .imi in |i,.|i dI i ciIIi!k<* I l.ll 

"'•'^ «'•' I '»ppt»rliiiiili«'s :niirr .iv.iil..»ih' In imlii iilii.ilsilirmiKlioiii 

App«Mitli\,.sil...srril Hiir»s.ilnMilvmnli!r\v.iv in llKMliriN:. 

••""^ • ' '"«' '»> III'' n'pt.rt. () I III,. iiHisi inHiii;iiii.il <il llit'Cir- 

iH'Ki«' t itiinniissi.in rrpnrls. ».t ss rim,.. .\f,„r ( )pii..iis li.is lik<>lv i <iiilriliii|i>it 

III llir ini riMsiiiK lA iTl.ip III liiKi) St I I .mil . ih.. n>siili.in| prol.- 

Ifiiis III ,irlii iii.iliiiii. 



Cirn.'Kh'Cdmmis.sicincHi Hinli.jr Kiluc:.iticiii Cimlirm/Jv (ijm/cIisc on. 
fiJMiiJv /Jii>/iiTi'i/iii lit 11 III line/ ilic Sl im i/s. \i;\v Ycirk: MciCr.iw-lliii 
Pl7;i. I Mipp. 

Ai I iinii.iK III llir ( :.iiii|.j.ii'(: iss iliis r irv li.is nu nilly niliTtMi 

.1 iifw pli.iM> in ilii> hislMiA III liiKli SI liiiiil.i i.||,.(.,. ,i?|.iiii,ns ., pli.isr in 

wliii h liniili'il tiii.iiii.fs. llir ni>fil In pniviil |ii.il itppnrliiiiilv Inr.ill sin- 

''•'"'^ ' Ki"'»*vlli III niinlr.iili .il simly .mil ni<iri> lli-vililr « nrriiiii- 

liiiiis .il .ill Iri ris h.ivi' I if I liisiT lirs .iiiii iii( riMscii • <i<ip<T.iliiiii .i ihh «?s- 

silv Arlii iil.iliiiii is p,irlii iil.irlv I.h kiiiK in tin* .triMs nl i.iill.i4...iijMn,ssi.ins. 

I iinii nl.ir pi liiiK. .mil Kiii«| |. .mil i .in-iT i imnsi'liiiH Thi! rnporl rin- 

pii.isi/.i's III I tnr ni'w slrm liir.il p.illcriis tnr priiKn'ssiiij> llironKli flu? 

film .iliiiii.il svsli'in .mil rvp.iiKlcii iiin h.misiiis ilhnuiKli rilm .ilion.il iiisli- 

liiliiiiis -iiii-iiu Is ll.s|ill^. lis., .mil iiiimil.iii„n.si lnr iiil.iinliiK 

^' ' '•' r.-i.iliiins ri-is is rnpiiiril riMiliiiK lor .my siTiniisly i mi- 

« ••rni'.l uilh liir hriLiiliT issurs inviilvni i lU-nr pl.ii (•nifiil .iiui rxi'inp- 
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(:.irin?«io ('cii)iinis.sicin cm lli^lior Kdiic.ition. 7iiuiiiiici /niriiiii^ so- 
I ii'lv • .MliTiiiiliri- < liiitiiifls III /ill., wtnk. uini sriXH v. Wiv Ycirk- 
.McCr.iu-llili. I«l7:ih. 112 

i iiis is llir lirsi nl llir Cirni'Kii'C i.ssimi rrptirlslo Imik .il piistsri cm- 

• J.irv .•Hill .iliim III iis niiiii.|v th.ii is. in im Imi Im ..lii.ii.il puiUMiiis .mil 

iiisliliiliiii.s iitliiT lli.m I iillr^rs .imi miiviTsilirs l lii. i nimiiissiiin slrrssrs 

li«Tr lli.it iniiiv .111,1 |„.||,.r p.,ihvv.ivs In ivnrk. siTviir 1 .iilnli lil,> 

•"' Vniilli llinsi' wliiiil I .III I iiil||.ui..is \vi?ll .islliiisfWhii 

•in: lli.il I'liiii.iliiiii.il nppiirliiiiilii-s III v.iriniis snrls slmiilii lii. .n .,||.,|,|,. to 

-'11 ••K''s: i Ih.il llii- w.ills lii-tiv uiirk. riiiii..iliiiii i Irisiin-. 

• IS Wi'll IS llinsr lirlvvcni .i^r Kmilps, sluiiiiii |ir | Iii\\ n, 

t :.mnll. joliii M A inciclol cil sc.liocil l«Mrnitij4. Ttm Iuts CcW/i or Hn - 
nil/. I!»i:i. vol. 1)4. iici. H. pp. / J.'i-r.l.i. 

Ill lliis smniii.il .mil ||.. Ciirnll prrsnils |,in.,| „i,iili.| i.i |.,i i„rs .,|. 

^ ill li""»l I'' iiiK •nil linu ihry iiiIit.h I .\, i imiiiiK In llii> 

. inilrl ||,|. liMrniT ivill sii 1 in |,..,ii,Mii.vi Kivrii l.isk In II Mnil tli.it 

ill* sprmls till- lint III linii' tli.il In- ii.vi/s in |,Min thr Hsk " l lii. tiiiir 

''"'I 'l''li'iiiii i liv .iptitmir lnr till, p.ntii ul.n t.isk nlrii I ..s Iimhi. 

iiii; r.ilri .ihiliu in iiiniiTsi.imi iiistrm imn. .nui tl,c ijii.ilitv nl iiistrm linn. 
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DeUTttiin.iiits nt Uuw spout in lisiniiiiK iin? tiinr iillowiHl lor IcMrniiiK 
portiinityl .mil pmmT.im:o itimo the IcMnusr is willing to spondlThroi? of 
thusi? Hv ! clfinientK iiptitncli!. .ihility to unclorstiinci instruction, .ind porse- 
viinnicn .ire tr.iits of the individual. Tho other two time .illowed for 
le«irninK iind the (pi.ility of instruction depend on extensid cin.uinstances. 
These exteriiid factors as well as perseverance <:an Iw modified to enhanc:n 
learning. 

This model applies to ail learning t.isks. no matter how broad or narrow, 
although it dcM^s not apply to attitndinal or emotional conditioning. The 
author suggests it is mxiessarily oversimplified in the assumption that all 
school learning can bi; bmken down into a series of discrete tasks, but ho 
finds the .issumpticm useful nevertheless. Others cc^rtainlv agree; CarrolPs 
analysis has had considerable impact on educators* thinking regarding the 
Ihisit: determinants of whether Stude:its learn. 

Gisserly. Patricia L. What college students say about Advanced 
Placement. Parts I and II. Colh-gf? Hoard Hcjvuhv, Fall 1«6«. no. 69. 
pp. 6-10. 2«-34: Winter 1968-69, no. 70. pp. 18-22. 

Interviews with over 400 students at 20 colleges were the basis for this 
interesting article on student attitudes toward the College Hoard's Ad- 
v.in<:ed Plai;ement Program. Anecdotes and quotations make it .in unusu- 
.dly readable research report. Part I c:overs pl.icement of high .school stu- 
dents in AP courses: student evaluation of these courses, their teachers, 
iind their counselors: college provisions for AP students: and changes in 
student assessment of AP .ifter four years of college. Part II covers student 
feelings alMiet how participating in the AP Program affectted their later aca- 
demic: «md career dcNiisions and how the program could be improved. This 
report plus another c:oncerning the College i^vel Kxamination Program 
iCiisserly Hl7:i| are unique in providing an illuminating view of articula- 
tion problems from the vantage point of those mal peofile UMst intimately 
involved. 

Casserly. Patrifria I.. (*c>//f\gi?-/.f?\ fl Kxnniinndnn Prognini: /fs mean* 
ing to parliripuuls. College Kntrance Examination Board Research 
and Development Reports. RDR-72-73. No. 6. Princ eton. N!.|.: Edu- 
cational Testing Servif:e. 197U. 62 pp. 

Kxannnees who took the CLKP Ceneral Kxaminations wen? surveyed to 
determini; tliei reai.tions to tin; tests and to the ..oiicept oi c n*dit by isxami- 
naticm. The questionnain; provided such intormatum .is 111 how CLKP 
takers find out about CLKP: 121 why they take the tests: how they feel 
about credit by examination, about the diffic:ulty aisd relevance of the tests 
they took, .md .ibout the need .'or CLKP tests in otlicsr subject areas: 141 ef- 
fects of taking the exams (e.g.. rec:eiving c cdleg»» credit. c]ualifying for a job. 
c:hanges in self-image, changes in educ:.iticmal .ind vocaticmal plans): and 
15) problems rumtraditional students encounter in intinuing their edu- 
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«:ati(in. There are inlerestinK verhitiiii loiiiiikmiIs in .>n appeiunx' and* 
sprinkled throUKhout the report. The author s main umdusmm were that 
C.I.hP luin best serve user needs by iMstter i:iiminiiiiii:atinK what the Program 
ran and cannot do and by speiiifirally redelininK its lancet population as 
the truly "nonlraditional" students. 

Cohen. Joseph W. (Ed.) Thv suporior stmhut in Anwrican highor 
*.«(/»i.(i»ion. New York: Mc:Graw.Hill. 1966. 299 pp. 
Th« Inter-University Committee on the Suporior Studunt existed from 
to 1U65 under the dire<:tion of foseph W. Cohen. This volume the 
most comprehensive work available on honors proKrams. was its final pro|- 
ei:t. The purpose of the committee was to extend the idea of honors pn)- 
Srams throughout higher edui:allon. The 1 1 chapters of the book cover such 
topics as history of the honors movement, characteristics of the .siifjerior 
student, characteristics of an honors program, deparlmeiilal honors, honors 
at various types of Institutions, and program evaluation. 

Commission on Non-TYadltional Study. /)iior.si»i- hi- (/....sign Sun 
Krancisc:o: IossBy-Ba.ss. 1973, 1 78 pp. 

The CommLssion on Non-TVaditional Study was iormed in 1M7I to ex- 
itmlne the current status of nonlradilinnal education. a.s.sess needs and 
re«;onimend dinnilions for the future, it was spon.sored by the College Kn- 
•ance Examination Hoard and Kdu{;ational Testing Service ano funded bv 
the Carnegie Foundation. This book, which constitutes the commission s 
final report, brings clearly into focus the |>otential of and need lor iioiitradi- 
tional education. It clarifies the problem of articulation b<;tweeii exlornal 
education and traditional institutions and idenlilies the need lor accepted 
means of granting credit. lH>lh for cognitive km)wledge in traditional ai a- 
demic siibjei:ts and for other forms of crodil.ible Icirningiif an experiential 
nature. 

In alti .nptiiig to derino nonlr.idilioii.il .study, the c;iminiission agnied that 
It IS -more an altitude than a sy.sfem a.nd thus can never be delined exi vpl 
langenlially. This alliliide puts Iho student first .iiid the institution .si-cniid 
")ni;eiilrales more on the loriiier s ii.sed Ih.in the hitler s coiivenleiii o. eii- 
courage.s diversity of individii.il opportunity rather than iiiiiloriii prescnp- 
tioii. and deemphasizestime. space, and even i:oiirserei|iiiromenls in f.ivor 
ol competence .ind. where .ipplicahle. perlorniaiico. * 

Cronbach. I.e« J. The two disciplines of scientific p.sych(ilogv 
AniiniKin P.svcljo/ogi.si. i!ir>7. vol. 12. no. 1 1 . pp. B71-B84.' 

This presidenti;>l address to the American P.syclu.logical Association i.s 
.1 cla.s.sic dLsciLssion of the two branches of psychologic.il inquiry experi- 
mental and correlational covering diliereiices IicIwinmi the two", their lii.s- 
torical development, their poionli.il conlrtbiilions to each other, and the 
need for combining them into a new and integrated di.siJpline. The dis- 
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tinctive characteristic of mnv\Tn expcrimentatiun is the statistical com- 
parison ot treatments, whereas correlaticmal psycholoKy iissumes a fixed 
treatment and studies variance anir »k iiptitudes or traits. The difference 
exists in applied as well as academi ,#sycholoKy» 

Cronbiicih feels that the greates ... -iai benefit will come from applied 
psycholoKV when the best treatment ^ound for each individual This ne- 
cessitates the joint application of expi»r mental and correlational methods. 
It is not sufficient for eac:h disciplii ? to borrow from the other: a united 
discipline will study both variance aiuonK treatments and variance amon^ 
traits, but in addition it will be concerned with the otherwise ne(tlec:ted in- 
teractions between trait and treatment variables. 

Cronbacrh. Lee I- and Gleser, Goldine C. Psychnhgicnl tests and 
porsonnvl lUrisinns. (2nd ed.) Urbana. 111.: University of Illinois 
Press. 1965. 347 pp* 

This is the definitive and comprehensive treatment of the decision-theo- 
retic approach to plac:ement. selection, and rehitod personnel decisions. 
The book is abstract and mathematic:al rather than prac:tical or readily in- 
terpretable in terms of routine placement problems. OriRinally published 
in 1957. this later edition inc:ludes more rec:ent papers and c:ommentary. 
Topics of special relevance to placement include the nature of decision 
theor>\ trait-troatmcnt interaction as the basic: strategy in placement, the 
bandwidth-fidelity dilemma, and criteria for evaluating outcomes. The 
biisic rationale presented here serves as a theoretical foundation for place- 
ment, but it has had almost no direi;t bearing on practice because of the 
wide gap between the assumptions involved and actual classroom prac- 
tices. 

Cronbach. Lee J., and Snow. Richard E. Final wport: Individual dif- 
Umncvs in Ifxiniing ability as a function of inslnicfionol variabhs. 
Stanford. Calif.: School of Education. Stanford University. 1969. 
211 pp. 

Although unpublished, this report is an cspef:ially important contribu- 
tion to the literature on instructional resean:h and particularly on aptitude- 
treatment interactions. The authors reviewed the literature concerning 
studies that fit the ATI patterns and found that the methodology commonly 
used in such research was weak. They reanalyzed data from some of the 
reports and ccmducted two experiments to test hypotheses about ATI. The 
reiMirt includes some inc:isive disc:ussions on research methods and suc:h 
topics as the concept of learning rate, prediction of learning-to-learn. and 
general observations on ATI and educational policy. This is not a report for 
the technically weak-kneed. Its strength lies in its theoretical and con- 
ceptual development, despite the fact that the report seems to lack a head 
and a tail. Evidently that is related to the authors* foreword complaint that 
the project sponsors insisted on a premature product to make a deadline. 
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Noiujthttloss. the product hiis imich tc, (iffer.mcl hiis provmJ quito infUien. 
tiiil. All extoiision of this ruport is in propiinition. 

Cross. K. Piitricla. Viilley. John R.. and Ass(M:lates. Phiimins non- 
tnidnional pronniim: An aiuilyain nf Hut issuvs for poslsi.'i.oniiory 
('(iiif.otioM. San Francisco: |ossey-Bass, 1974. 263 pp. 

Staff memJiers of Hiliiriitioiiiil TestinK Servii:« iiiiii the Center for Re- 
seiin:h iind Development in IliKher Kduiuitiun iit Berkeley prepared this 
book lor the Commission on Non Traditioiiiil Study. In one rhapter Mahler 
presents .i review of the literature on postsei:ondiiry nontraditior.ai study 
with a l)iblio»raphy of 2B:{ .selected items. C«irp. Peterson, and Rcjelfs re- 
port the results of a survey of .1.900 ailult Americans concerning their loam- 
inK interests and experieniass. Over three quarters of the respomlents ex- 
pressed an interest in enKaginK in some form of learninK. Of the •learners- 
jail ntspundcnts who reported having ntceived some instruction in the past 
year), a majority rei:eivotl no academic credit for their learninK: 18 pon:ent 
received some kind of formal credit: 7 per.:ent earnetl college deKree credit. 

A chapter by Walton explores the ways nontraditionul study can be of- 
fered to adults. He stresses u.Hb of educiitional technology anil the need to 
provide instruction wh'^re students are and when they want it Important 
chapters by Warren on credit and measurement. Hefferlin on bogus de- 
Srees. and Ruyle and Ceisetinan on nuntraditional opportunities in tradi- 
tional institutions are annotated separately here. 

Diamond. Robert M.. Eickmann. Paul. Kelly. Edward. Hollowuy. 
Robert. Taylor. Eleanor, and Wilson. Timothy R. Syniciise Uni- 
iiTsily's Cm (or /or /(iKtrtictionfif /)inr.>/op(n(.>n(: /l.s riyU; nrjianmi- 
lion onii proci'iiimfs. Syracuse. N.Y.: Syracuse University. 1973 
29 pp. 

This report dejicrilies in detail a good example of a ccntralixed univisrsity 
office concerned with improvinK instructional quality, espefrially through 
systems of individualixed instruction. The procedures of the Center for In- 
structional Development involve placement and exemption. Its services In- 
elude ilevelopment. support sorvii:es. nwearch. and evaluation of instruc- 
tional proj<M:ts thnjughout the university. The ilevelopment efforts aro 
carried out in conjunction with the individual academic departments with 
input frcmi .students, faculty, administration, and community. 

Dressel. Paul L.. and Thompson. Mary M. liulvpvmUml study: A 
iwiv inli'rpn!|ijfi'»n of cnim'itts. prarticvs. mui imAilvms. San Fran- 
cisco: )ossoy-Ba.ss. 1973. 162 pp. 

Dressel and Thompson riiviewed the literature on independent study, 
cfinilucted a survey of current practices, and intervieweil students, faculty, 
and administrators. They found that independent study as a f:oncept re- 
ceives much praise, but that it is nut widely endorsed in practice. Indepen- 
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(lent study, thiiy lM>Ii«vi?. Ciin Im?sI hv viewcHi not <is u rnl<itivoly oxpensiVK 
luiirninK experience?, but rather as a capability tn Im? devf^nimii and as a 
major Knal of education. AlthouKh they make explicit recommendations for 
improvcmient. the picture tbey paint of current shortcominKsand problems 
is K<iiM}raily bleak. Since? independent study is an important component of 
honors programs. din?ctors of such programs could Ixtnefit from taking the 
findings of this book into account. The same applies to many mmtradilicmal 
programs. 

Duane. |amos K. |Ed.) lniiiviiiualr/.cd instnwtUm'^ programs and 
tuaUmuls: HrhrUul nwiinj^s ami bib/to^nipby. EnKlewood Cliffs. 
Kl: Kduc:ational TctihnoloKy Publications, 1973. 366 pp. 

One? of the ni(»st reccait contribuliims to the field, this book is a compila- 
licm of articles on practical aspinits of individualized instruc:tion. It is di- 
rected to an audii^nceof those respimsibli? for implementing individualiza- 
tion programs in the sc:ho(ds. The contributors represent practitioners and 
researchers and include such leaders in the field as lohn C. Flanag.m (Proj- 
ect PL/Wl and }ohn (). Bolvin (Individually PmscribiKl Instructicm). 

The readings are divided into sections on (1 1 the transition from group to 
indtviduuli/.ed inslructicm. (2| established individualized instruction for- 
mats. (:i| media, and (4) evaluation. Kac:h scH:tion biggins with an intniduc- 
tion stating the? tbismes of Ibif articles and ciaicludes with a comprehensive 
bibliography c(»vering Ibc? last f(»ur years. The hook also includes annotated 
bibliographies of textbooks and media and four sample individualized 
instruction pac:kagc?s. 

Dubin. Robert, and Hedley. R. Alan. 77ie ni<fdiijni nioy Im? nWoled (o 
tho nipsscige: Co/le^e instructiim by TV. Euseno. Ore.: Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration. University of Ore* 
gon.1»6!l. 114 pp. 

Dubin. Robert, and Taveggia^ Thomas C. Thn t(Mji.Jiin«-/otirnin« por- 
oc/o.v: A rumparntivi} unulysis of ('o//^?j^^? (ffoc htng mrtlunis. Eugene. 
Ore.: Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administra- 
tion. Univeiiklty of Oregon. 1{IB8, 78 pp. 

These two monographs review the research on the relative merit of vari- 
aus teaching pnM:edun?s. They diff(?n?ntiate between media and methods: 
An instructional medium is **a total configuratlcm of the ter:hnology and in- 
teraction between teaching and learning * educaticmal TV and face-to- 
fac:e instruction. A teaching method is 'a recognizable procedurf! employ- 
ing a given medium of instruction. " for example lecture and di.scussion. 

The auth(»rs uf Tlw SUulium May llr Ki*lfiff*d to ilw Messagi- examined in- 
struction.d modia. especially education.d television. They analyzed the 
data fn>m 42 studies in whic:h teaching method was held constant and 
achievement was n?ported in group mean scores on identical examina- 
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tioiiK. Kosults showed thtit students porfiirniod iiiiirkedly liettorwith liico- 
to-fiinj iiiKtniction tluin with twci-Wiiy TV. atul thi?n? Wiis no siKnificinit dif- 
f«mni:i? in the pi?rtbrnuini:i? i)l stuflents tauKht by ime-way TV unci those 
tiiuKht by other instructional nuMiiii. Further findinKs demonstrated little 
resistani:e to edui uitional TV on the part of students hut considerable rc- 
sistani:e from professors. 

In 77if reurhiiiK./^'iirnuiK Pamdnx the authors describe their wview of 
the data from ?M comparative studies cm teaching m(?thods. When student 
perffirmanc:e on final examinations was ust?d as a criterion, they found no 
one teacibing method to be superior They stn?ss the need for new research 
approaches and for a model of the teai.hing-learninK process at the adult 
level. 

Neither nmnoKraph considered the outccmies of matf:hing students with 
instructiimal methods or media. For a more ret;i?nt and well inteKnitcHi re- 
view of the effeiliveness of various instruc.ticmal methods^ see (amison. 
Suppes.and Wells 1 1974). 

Dunn. Jiimes E. A study of the University of ArkiinsHS muthematics 
entrance exam as a placement device, foiinuil of Kxperinienlol Kd- 
uculion. mB6, vol. 34, no. 3. pp. B2-B8. 

Freshmen enterioM the University of Arkansas are plaf:ed in one of five 
nia(hematic:s courses ai:cordinK to their scones on a placement test consi.st- 
lOK mainly of c|Uestions on basic algebra. This article reports i. • evaluation 
of *he effeiitiveness of that tost, but the significance of the study lies in the 
p.iHiedure devehiped to decide whether students had been placed corn^ctly 
or incorrectly. 

Towanl the end of the scMiond .semester, students completed a questicm- 

naire that asked (1) what c:our.se they had initially bi?en placed in. (2) 

whether they had found the course too advanced, not advanced encniKh. 

not interes!iM«. or just riKht. and (.1) what crourse they feh they should have 

been plaf:ed in. Some dissati.sfacticm was indicated bv 12.5 .students cmt of 
137. 

On the basis of the cpiestionnaire respcmses and performance in the 
f:ourses. 'iileaP' groups weni established for each c;ourse. IfsiuK the plac:e- 
nient test with itscurrent t:utoff .sccinss. individual probabilitit^s of misc:lass- 
ififuitiim into the ideal groups wen? as high as .70. Neither chan^inK the 
f:utoff .Sf:on?s nor blotrkiriK the test into .several batteries of (piestions re- 
duced the probabilities of misclassification by muc:h. The author recom- 
meniisccm.structien of a new test based on the specific ccmtent of the. dter- 
native cfuirsos. 

Educational TostinK Service. Cnllrni^ Enlranrv ExanunaUou Itnard 
Cnllvi^v PUu iumnl Ihsts: Hrnrv usr aiul inUupwlatlon nionool. 
Princeton, N.).: ETS. m72. 22 pp. 
Designed for colloHes usihK the College Hoard Collc^ge Placimient Te.sts. 
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this nianuiii presents «i noiitechmcal. step-by-step explanafion of how a 
Pl.ic:ement Test should be chosen, validated, and used. It illustrates how 
test results can be used for exemptioK students from a course, placement in 
the apprtipriate level, sectioning within a course, or placement in a reme- 
dial cour.se. The suKK^stefl procedures involve frequeiu:y distribution and 
simple statistics. 

Educational Testing Service anJ a Group of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Announcing lh<? froopnrorive n.sscf.ssmmit of experiential 
learning. Princeton. N.J.: ETS. 1974. 9 pp. 

An important exemption problem in nontraditional education is how to 
asse.ss experiential learning for academic: credit. The Cooperative As.sess- 
niont of Experiential Learning (GAEL) project is a joint effort of KTS and 
nine institutions heavily involved with the problem. The purpose is to de- 
velop methods and materials, other than c:(mventional tests, for assessing 
experiential learning. The developmental woriw will f(H:us on three objec- 
tives: (1) to inventory current practices and to develop a taxonomy of as- 
sessinent needs. |2) to develop a comprehensive f:o|le<:tion of appropriate 
assessm»fnt materials .ind methods, and |3) to develop ancillary manuals 
»md guidelines for effective u.se of the methods and materials created. The 
pn)jec:t. whic:h has beim fimded by the Carnegie Corporation, also pnivides 
for tryoiit and validation of the materials and for utilization of project out- 
comes thrtiugh forum ac:tivitie.s« publications, and training activities. 

Findley, Warren C... and Bryan. Miriam M. Ability aroupinn: 1970. 
Status, impnvt. ami iiltenuttivvs. Athens. (la.: Center for Educa- 
tional Improvement. University of Georgia. 1971 . 94 pp. 

In 19B9 a task fon:e was formed to .study ability KroupioK in public: 
schools across the nation. The significanc:( of its final report lies in the 
generally negative evidence of the merit of ^moping according to Kc^neral 
ability without .sy.steniatic v.iPaticm in method or content. The task force 
found that evidence of the elfiMl of ability grouping on .scholastic achieve- 
ment in the hiKh-ability classes was at lH;.st cionfiictiOKand lUinconclusive: 
at the same time they found \iniple evidence" that such Krouping has neg- 
ative effec:ts on the learning of pupils in low-ability and average groups, 
hurtbermon^. the authors conclude that KrcnipioK enhances favorable .self- 
coiii:epts of learners in the hiKh-ability tracks but reiiifon:es negative sell- 
concepts of tbcKSi? in the h)w tracks. The low-ability pupils are deprived of 
the stimulation of the brighter children and suffer a .sti^^ma (in thiiir own 
eyes and in the eyes ol their teachers) worse than that as.sociated with poor 
performance in a heterogeneous class. 

Flanagan. John G. The PLAN sy.stem for individualizing oduc:ation. 
SCMK MensuwmnU in Kducofion. 1971. vol. 2. no. 2. 8 pp. 
In this article. Project PLAN' Program for Learning in Accordance with 
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^'^>^H^^P is (Ipm i iliod !»v Uw hmu iikisI ntspdnsililit for its (Icviilopiiioiil. Tin- 
PLAN sysK'iii is ii coiiipntliiMiNivr syslouis iipproiicli to iiidi vidiiiili/iHl vtiw 
Ciilioii. vvliicli in|(!Kr.il(!s Kitidiinci! .iiul diNjNioii-iiiiikiiiK with iiiKlrucliiiii 
.iiui iii.ikcs Kxtiiiisivo UKH (It (>diii:iilioii.d liKilinoloKy. !ls Uisic coiniiononts 
.in»: 1 1 1 ii sol of (ulucilioiMl (tlijiHiiivi.K. (21 lisiniiiiK nmlliods iind imilurials. 
Ol (!v.dii.ilioii. (4) Kuidanci! and individual |il.iiiiiiiiK. (5) loaciuir (hivolop- 
muni, and (li) (.onipuliir sorvicos to monitor iuid intRKrali? fho syst(jni. 

Fund lor the Advamiement of Kdiiciitlon. Thry ivif/if lo i:o/h.'«(.' mirly. 
Kviduiition Report No. 2. Nuw York: FAK. Hlfi?. 1 1 7 pp. 

in till! isiriy l!l50s tlii! I nnd tor i\w Advantj-nuMit (»f Kducation iMH aino 
c:»»n(:«!rne(l with thn lack of articulation In^twiMtn tho various scKniwits of 
ndncition and tint faihin; (»f tlut American education systwni to accoinmo- 
dat«! individual »liff«!rt!ni:os. As oiw attack on thtsKi! pnililonis. it financiui an 
oxpiiriniiintal l»r(»Krani f(»r Karly Admission to Colh'He andcomparod l.:i5() 
sludiMits adniitiod to coII<>k(! hohiro thoy finislutd hiKh school with a »;(»n- 
trol Krou|> niatchnd on the hasis of .icadoniic aptitude;. 

Ac.id«mi»:ally tin; oarly admission studonts pi r''orm<nl iMittifr than ihe 
<:t)ntrol Kfoup. and a hi^hRr pmportion piannml Kraduatn study. Th«jy had 
ni(»ro prohlonis in adjustinK to campus life than thRold«*r»:(mtri»l j-nmpstu- 
ilonts. hnt nuist of th«;sR difficultiHS wm* jud^Rd to Im; minor and won; soon 
ovRnionui. Thu nspe.rt conclnd(;s that . . nndor the pn>p«r cin:umstan»:Rs 
narly admission to coIIrkr rRpnisonts a promisiuK afiproach totho prtihlum 
of trRoiuK tho ahin student from the Un.k stop' and hRlpin^ him to w.u\m> 
hi.sfull potonlial." 

(>aKiH!. Kobftrt M (Ed.) /^«iriiin« and iiuUvithntl tliUvnitu t's. Co- 
iumbu.s.Ohio: Merrill. 1967. 2B.'5 pp. 

TIm! chaptRrs of this iHiok c(ini|)risR th(! (laiiurs and discussants' »:om- 
niRuts pro.sRnt«d at a l!M».'i confRnmcu on tliR ((URstion (»f how pooplR may 
Imj (!xpR(:t(!d to diffor in thRir iRarr.iUK. nnd how th(!.s(! ways minht Iw mna- 
surud Hs individuHl differRUcRs. In tlx? first paper Clasor di.scu.ssRs tin; his- 
torical (iRVRlopnuint of rRSRarch on individual diftRnMicRS in luarniuK. Par- 
ticularly n!l'.!vant to this r(»port is ChaptRr 2. which contains Cninhach s 
pa|»Rr dR.s( rihiuK altRrnativR pattRrns (»f in.struction in tho schools and their 
varyiMK ini|j|ications for individual differRucos and Carroll's di.scussion (»f 
thosR id(!as with rRsp(!ct to in.itr.hinK tRa<:hinK methods .md individual dif- 
fi-'rencRs. In othRr cli.ipters thR tofiic of individual ditfe-riinceis is discu.ssRd 
with rRf(!njncR to v(!rl>al iRarniuK. attRMtioii. pnihlRui .solviuK. and motor 
learMiiiB. Molton's p.ipRr concludes the hook with a discussion of individ- 
ual diffRren(:(»s and thRoretical pn»CR.ss variahles and .ui intR-pretation (»f 
.som(( of the major issuRs and im|)liciiti(ms of the other pn!sRn..itions. 

(!af{nH. Hubert M. Tlw i:onrhfii»ns nf iiHirninn. |2nd ed.) New York: 
Holt, Ritiehiirt und Winston, 1970, 407 pp. 
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Four iiMiii iiiiMs .iri! priisonteii in this lHH>k: 111 Kj«hl lvp^!^ o| liMriunu 
f.«iii In> iflontiliiHl by thiH nnilitions iisKiH.iatrcl with thorn. (2) Tliiisi; tvpi^s of 
hMrniiiK c-.in Im; arMn^ni hii!r.in.hii:.illy so th.it imi h typo is prt^miiiisitn \n 
thii iH!xt. Cil For .iny Kivoii hMrniiiKt.isk n hiunirrhy cit siilMmliihiti; tasks, in 
\vhii:h i>iii;h tiisk must hi* miistoroci in nrciiT to tm.ilitnti; tho liuirninK of tlii! 
noM. i.in hki'wist! ho iiiontittocl. (4) histruuicin shnuhi hodosiKnoil with 
sui.il hior.mihios in niinil. Ci^no liHinos tho i?i«ht loarnin« typos as signal 
hMrniiiK. stinuihis-rospimso hiamiuK, i:hainin>(. vorbal assoc:iation. clis- 
crrinunatinn loaruiuK. conropt loarning. nih; loarninK. iind pruhhnn wilvinft. 
Thr hciok w.is writton tor stuHonts c»t psyi:hc)loKy •nul luhjcatiun wlio al- 
roady havosonio knuwIociKo nl h;arniiiK rosoan h and lhoi)ry. 

Cthisor. Rohort. Iiistruc:ticinal tocihucdciKy and iho moasuroimint (if 
liNirnuiK outconios: Soiuv quostions. Arnrrirdii Psv c hoioj^isl, l!Hi;i, 
vol. lH.no. H. pp. 51fN521. 

At tho !!Hi:i annual uiiiotiuKof tho Anioriran Kdui:atic>nal Rosran:h Asso- 
i.iatinn. (ilasrr discussiMi thi* mi;asuromon« nl suhjo<:t-niattor pmfirirnc.y 
and intrndui:i>d tho notion o| i:ritonnn-ri!fori!ni.i;il tosts. An ai:hiovoniont 
lost sc ori! i:an provido two typos of information tho ilv^m* to which a 
sludrnl has roai.hrd a ( ortain hivol of porforinani:o |(:ritorion-n;foTont:od) 
and tho rolativo ordorin^ ol individu.ds with rospiM.t to thi^ir ai.hiovomont 
inorni*roli*roni .od|. 

hi ovahiatioK instructional systonis. ac:hiovonH!nt tosts i.an hi; usod for 
two purposos to providi! inh>rmation ahout an individuars prosrnt l>o- 
havinr and to prnvido intnrniation about tho instruc:tion.il tro.itmonts that 
prndui.o that hohavior. Tho diffitronc o in i onstructiuK tosts hir thi;so usos 
lios in tho sriortion of tost itoms. In oac:h raso tho sampio ol itoms is drawn 
Ironi a population ot itoms indii.atiuM tho rontout ol porformani o. but tho 
itoms most suitahio lor nioasurioK individual dilfrrom.os .iro thoso that will 
difforiMitiato anions individuals all o\posi>d to tho saiiio troatmont. whilo 
Ihcisr most suitabh* h)r distinguishing Imlwoon Kroups aro thoso most likoly 
to show whothrr studonls havo achiox od instrui:ticuiat obioc tivns. 

(;itiKer. Kolx^rt. and Nitko. Anthony |. Moasummont In loarnioKand 
instruction, in Robert Tborndiko (Kd.|. luhuutumnl 
iiwul. |2nd od.l VVashinKlon. IXC: Ammc:an Council on Kducalion. 
IH/l.pp. Ii25.|>70. 

This I haptnr is an oxcollnit and dotailod roion'ucr on tho relation ol 
moasuroniont to instructional thoory Aitor a i.oniprohousivo intruducthm. 
tho authors dosi ribo a Konoral instructional modnl for adapting instruction 
to individual dilloronci^s and its implications for tostin^ and ovaluation. 
Topics triMtod includo analysis and di>|inition of porh>rmanco dcmiaiiis. 
hiorarcliicd structiuos. mast.^ry liMrninK. indiviilual assi^umonls to in- 
structional altoniativos. and tho uso of critcriim-roh^mncod tests to dia^* 
noso and placii studonts and to monitor and assoss achiovoniont. Tho last 
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siH;tlon t:ov«rs evaluatiun and improvem«nt of an instructional system and 
Its luimponents. Perhiips better thiin any other sinRle soimie. this chapter 
expresses the instruc:tional point of view in the develapinont and use of 
educational tests. 

GoidberR. Miriam L. Passow. A. Harry, and Justman. Josoph. Tho 
vffvcts of ability Kn)upin«. New York: Teachers College Press. 1966. 
254 pp. 

The authors undertook an exhaustive study designed to assess the ef- 
tocts of ability MroupinK on the academic:. so«:ial. and personal attainment 
ol fifth- and sixth-grade c hildren. The sample cimsistod of about 2.200 pu- 
pils in 8fi (;lasses in 4.'» s«:hools. The results did not support the common 
belief m negative effects of grouping on self-concept, aspimtions. intnm.sts 
or attitudes toward school. The major finding was that narrowing the abil- 
ity Mnge in the classmom on the basis of some measure of general acii- 
demic .iptitudi; has no impcirtant effet t on academic achievement. The.iu- 
thors com.lude that mi\ differences in academic; gniwth depend on the 
«:ontent of the curri«:iilum and the method of teaching. Whether grouping is 
good or bad depends on how it is used. 

Couf-her. Ronald L. Individualization of foreign lunguiigu leiirning: 
What is being done, in Dale L. Lunge (Ed.). Btildnnic.n wviviv of 
forvinn langiicigc tuUimtion. Vol. 3. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannlca. 1971. pp. 221-245. 

In reviewingthe literaturn of 1970-71 on indiviilualizingforeign-liinguage 
instruction. Ooughiir «:«)vers su«:h issues as rationale for individuali/a- 
tion. behavioral iibjectives. use«)f media, language laboratories, teacher ed- 
ucation, and implementation in the .schools. The literature and «:onferencns 
ol that year document a gniwing intentst in both the theory and the practi«:e 
ol inilividuali/ed instruction. Ten are.is of individualized langu.ige in- 
struclioii are di.scu.ssed: multimedia programs, pmgrammetl le.irning. small 
gniup wiirk. mini-courses, individually prew:rilied in.stru«:ti(m. sell-pacing 
and performance «)bje<;tives. independent study, intentst .mil relev.ime. 
compnter-assistiid instructic»n. and differentiated staffing. The author re- 
gards programmed learning and independent .studv as in.suiiicient for 
foreigei-languagi! learning becau.se they do not develop speaking skills, but 
he ccm.sitlers .small gnnip w«)rk e.spec.i.dly clesirable. In describing simie ex- 
empLiry progr.ims he stresses tbi; implementation problems of cost and 
time for developing curriculoins. He lound that most operating, iull-.scale 
pn>grains were heavily funded andor run by unu.sually (ledicatc>d teachers. 

Could. Samuel B.. and Cross. K. Patricia (Eds.) E.vp/ondiciii.s in noii- 
tradilinnalstinly. San Krjinci.sc;o: Jossoy-Hass. 1972, 137 pp. 

A c:ollec;tioii of backgnnmd papers for the (:«)mmi.ssion on Noij- Tradi- 
tional Study, this book was a ctioperatiye effort of commission members and 



sftn. In Ihi* Prnln^iir. Cniilii lirlinos iintitrmiitimi.il stmly as *\i Kroii|i ol 
irlmiiKiiiK niiii ntioiiiil |Mtlrrns r.iiisi*ii liy tlir rlMti^iiiK iu*<*iis and ii|i|inrtn- 
nilii's nt MM;H?ty;' Thrsr piittrrns invnivr thi* i:nnrrpts of indii uiu.ili/nl 
linirninK: IuIUmIiu iitinn.il n|ipnrtnnitv:tlrxihilitv instrm tnrr. nniliuii.i uii- 
tnnl. jnii |)rni:ninri*s: .nn! iii'W nr r\|MmifMi mini .ition.il rnlos i)i*iii^ .is- 
snnini liy luisinrss. iiniiistry. Lilwir iininns. thi» niilit.iry. Hi:. li.irtnHt's 
ovrr\ ii*\v iil noiitr.Hiitiini.il Miiiiy im Iniirs ilisi iissiiiii nl tin* nrni Icvr nun- 
tr.niitiiin.il |iriiKriiiiis. tin* kimis nl Mnilrnts whn i iinlii lN*ni*lit Irnm tlioni. 
typrs lit .K ti\ itirs thiit wniilii 'liinsi'ii np ' tliotr.iiiitinnjil systrni. iinii liitli- 
< ultirs .mil issiii's in nnnlriiiiitinii.il stuiiy. Cross unii jnnrs i?\plorii prnb- 
lonis III .11 1 i?ss In liiKlirrniniuitioiuniii tlir iiimmI Inr ni*\v options in iiistrni> 
lion, ronnsrliii^. .iiiii tin* ri*f oKnitiiin nl nini .itinnal iii:liii*\riiirnt. Kiinnmrs 
I h.iptrr nil |iroh|pins nl rn nKiiitinn is annntatiMl srp..nili*lv in innri* firtnil. 
In llir mill liiiiiiiK i.h.iptrr. Vallry (ii*si.ril)i*s six inmirls nl i*\trrn.il lir^rn* 
pro^r.nns: .iiiiiiinislr.ilivi-l.ii ilil.itinn. inniirs-nMiMrniiiK. rN.iinin.itioii. v.iN 
iiiiitinn. i rnlits. .ind i ninplrx systniis inniirls. 

ll.inMni. Kinil Otto. An io\ rsliuulion ol l/io volnli|\ ol |/io Cii/lr.nr 
Lvwl KxiMiiiMiilioo IVi)i»nnirs (Inwral Kxomiou/ioo.s nml n rrx inv 
of ivItiUul issiirs IM /iik/m'I f'f/iinilion. Ph.D. Dis.sorl.iHcin. Dc^p.irl- 
intMil ol Kcinciilioiiiil Aiimlnislr.ilion. I 'nivMrsily ol IM.ih. l*^7'^, 

riiis nnnsii.iliy lirt.iiliMi (iisM*rt.itinn ini linirs .1 1 onipri*lii*nsi\i* rrvirw nl 
thr litrr.ilior nn Ihr CLKI* llmiTil Kx.iinin.itions .nni «i ^ooii lirsi riptinn nl 
iiii rxnnption prnL*Mrii .it 0111* institntinn. 

HHIWIih. |H l.on. Avoiilin«<:ut-r.it<M:r«?<llts<iii(l cii.si.iiuiit dewroe.s. in 
K. Piitrli J.i Cross. )ohii R. V.illry. .oui Associi.itns. l*iiiMiwni» inoi-lni- 
ililionol pro^Muns; An inioh sis o| lln- issiu^s (or /losl.sn omfiii \ 
III (i/fon. Siiii Knnu'isco: losscy^Mii.ss. 1074. pp. 14fM74. 

Thr nri*(i Inr i|u.ilily rontrnl. .11 i nniiiiK In llrtti;rlin. Ii.is ninri* lonK-trrni 
si^nilii .Mii r tli.in .my othrr issiii* in Ihr iir\iflnpnii;nl nl nniiti.iiiitiniiiil 
stniK . As IniiK iis an ai ailnnii lii'^rn? •siKnilii'ii nnt nnly .1 1 rrtain 1 oiiipc- 
tonin. hilt .ilsn .» i.rrt.iin .iiiionnt nl i.h.iir sittiiiK. it was rrl.ilivrly r.isy to 
iilrnlity Iraiiii/* Hut with tlii' Krnwtli nl ilivi?rsily ami iniiniatiniis sm h as 
thi! ifxli'ni.il lir^riMf. Ihn lim* hrtwriMi h*KitinMti* .nid Iraminlnil iii'j»ri?i' pm- 
^rams h.is Imm Dim* inoro anil iiiniv riillii nit to dislintAnisli. This 1 liaptnr 
drals with two niri h.inisnis tor i|iialify i.niitrol: 1 1 1 uiurrnimMit siippnrt ami 
ri'^nl.itinii ol riini.atinii.d iiistilntions and llil .im rnditation l^y rrin^ni/iMl 
ii^riii irs. 

Ililis. loliM R. Ps(Md mnasiin^nuMU in snlocilion .oui phicicnnmit. in 
Robert L. TluiriKiilce Kcfm ulionol iiinisiiiPinrnl |2n(i 

VV.ishiiinlon. H.C.: Anmricnn Ciuinciii on K(hi<;alion. IU7\. pp. fiHO- 
732. 

Hills prn.si*nts an rxtmsivr tlirornlii .ihri«atnii*nt nl pi.ii:i>nii*nt prnhlnins. 
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His ,i|i|iro.ii:h liilliivvs Cniiilhicli and inviilvivs drcisimi ihiMiry. Ihu 
•if ulilily. and Iho fundanifiilal hIm lli.il iiilii>n>iil stiidiinls can \w laUKhl 
most «ni.< livi'ly ihniUKli diliitmit iiinllindK. AccnrdiiiK In thi! aullior. pliii;«- 
liiniit njfurs III ilu. iissiKnniinit nt iMtrsoiiiml in dilloniiil InsilniimtsaliiiiHa 
sniKlf! diinonsiiiii w\wn \\ww is oidy sinKlo imidirlnr Hiinonsion. • and 
|)lai:i>in(!nl may iiii l»dn soliH tinn if nni> of ilin pLicitinitnl possiliilitiKK is 
miwiinn. IU> discusses i.urriMil plai oniont pniciHiiiros and thnir «ffiH:iivi»- 
iHJss. niakinKanipIo nsfon-nci! in ms«un;li lil'sratunj. Ilitalsn diiscribits siw- 
«ral diff»r(>nl lypus nf aplilndiHnMtiniint inicraci inns and pmblnms in thuir 
iisv. TIhj chapter is an impnrlani liHihnical nsfuroniiotn which lliis ronnrt is 
p.irlly indiihliMl. 

Holtziniin. VVayiin II. (Kd.) CimipiiN.T-fissisJi.-d iii.sJnictniii. jusJing. 
iiiiii }>iii(i(ific(>. Now York: Harper K Row. 1H70. 402 pp. 

Th« papers cninpihid in Ihis iMink wnns pntsiMitiMi ,it a mw cnnfornnco at 
tlu! Dnivitrsily nl Tuxas in Ausliii iirKiiiiiitiHi by ihuSiMiiiil SiHuncis Kitscartih 
(imncil iind thit f InlhtKo Hnard. Thuy i iivur Viiriniis aspiNits nf thi> applica- 
tion nf cnnipntKr liNihnnlotty In ittiucalinn: hiri>xampli>. systum and inslriic- 
tinnal ditsiKn. nptinii/.inK hMrniiiK. individually laihin>d tustiUK. huiKuaKH 
pniciissiiiK. and Kuidanci! and cnunsitliiiK. Uw authors rifpnisnil divorso 
inlmjsis and viowpninls. Althnu».h s(ini(> nf Ihit chapters ari>i|uili! Iischni- 
cal. Ihn Konoral discussinns nf issues and cnncitrns am infnrmativismd ini- 
fMirlanl. 

Hciuli;. Cyril (). Tlw « \li'rtinl (/c'«rrr. San Francisco: los.soy-Hiiss. 

VVhi-n Ihi! CiMiunissinn on Nnn-Traililinnal Study caini! to wriln its final 
nipnrl. ihit moml.rrs diw 'led that lh(> exiernal tiumw was sn important a 

tnpi«; lhal il warranled s...,arali! tntalnicni. This I k. Ihisrofore. compl«. 

miMils Div iTsilv hy l)»!siKn. lh(> hirnial ropnrt of lh<> cnnmiissinn. Ilnuloex- 
aininits lh(> oxiornal tUi^nw in tvUiVmi in hi.slorical porspcclivi!. fnntiKn 
prnKranis. ralinnalit. instilutinnal issues, and problems nf Keneral poliv;y. 
Sumnierskill's "KpihiKue" describes the curreni status nf external ili«n!« 
proKrams. whii:h he sees as haviiiK hnir ihrusls: different curriculum, new 
sludeni pnpulatinns. iww kinds of lacully. nr a new arrauKiunenl nf space 
and linu! re(|uiremenls. Houle concludes Ihel k with an espeiiially use- 
ful bibliographic essay. 

Kellur. Krwl S. "(MKid-byu. tuachur . . " hnmuil nt AfiplitHl IMun ior 
AMulysis. I'IfiH. vol. 1 . no. 1 . pp. 7«-««). 

Over a period nf years. Kelli>r dcvelnped a siu;ci?ssful itilmduclory psy- 
chnhifiy cnursi; lauKht by an uni nnvenlinnal method. II has sinci; iNtcnme a 
w«!ll.kmiwn and widely copiiNi model for adapliuK inslrui tion to individ- 
ual iHieds within a Kroup fraiiu-wnrk. The ditferenliated teaching staff in 
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this t.ourw? (.niiKisis ol llu> inslrm;l«»r. Kr.iiiii.ili! .issisl.inis. .imi iiiuinrKnKi- 
iiiili! imM.lors. Tho i inirsit ni.ilitri.ils im luiio a sliiiiiiiirci liixltMxik. simii! pni- 
KriimniiNi nialt'ri.ils. Klmiv iiUKsliiins (hoimnvnrk iissiKrtimnilsl. .uui liilMira- 
tory »!Xi!n:is««s. Thn \v«irk is liiviiii'd into iiiiils. uhicli tint sliKlitiil «;oin- 
plHus .11 his «)wn p.i(:o Allur ««.n;h unit hit lakos ii lirsf . ivlii«.l» is immi'ilialiily 
corrtH lt'il by liisciissi'd willi ii |).-o«:l(»r K.n li |(!hI can Ihj lakiMi as maiiy 
llnww as iMH c'ss-try until tlm maturiai is inastifrml. LiK turKsand ilonionstra- 
Ihiiis am niit n>f|uiri!(l lint an; olWd lor nuitivatiiinal iiurpiisKs at various 
limns wIh'u a uumlMir «il studi-nts luvis rtsichiMl tin* appmpri.ito puint in the 
course 

(>n«« niiKlil lirnaiiHiusly inlnr iriun tlu! tittn iit this artii lit that Kidhtraii- 
vcHMtus rt>|d.ii iUK till* t«ia«:h«r cMitinily AltluniKh hit doiis ne»t ohjiN t to usit 
of «:«»niput«;rs. tiMi hiMK nia«.hiiM!s. tiilnvision. «it«:.. as supidcimnnts. human 
coiit.ict nwnains central to his pro«ran». lli! is nsdly saying K»MMMiy« to thu 
traditiimal roluot tlm t«!a«;h«>r. iios«>«s thit Instruc tor lnH:oniinKa "lacJIitatcir 
of liMrniuK" ratlmr than a l«!«.ture!r or discussion liMdiir. Tlu! studiiut has 
fri'quiMit ( (iiitai t with his pnM:t«»r and th«! assistants and occasional «.«inta«;t 
with th(> instruc tor, who |>rov«d«!s o|itional «h!m«mstrati«ins. l«M;tun«s. and 
discussions. 

Kimmel. Knmsl W. Prohloins «>f riM:o«nition. in Samiiol B. Could 
and K. Piitricia Cross (Kds.). Kxpltmilions in tiori-trridifioMiW sfudy, 
Siin Knuuiisco; )ossuy-Bass. 1{>72. pp. K4-«4. 

Kimmi!) discussns riNnKnition «if i olhiKK-lmtd ac.idi'niic achioviMmmt 
and rnmpnrpfs mnans of pvalii.itinR tradition.d .nnl nonlradition.d hfarniUK. 
Kvalu.itiim «if achii!vcm<Mit is diifiuiwl .is tin; "|)roi:i>ssi>s used t«i (i<!turniini> 
llu! l«>v«!| «if knowli'dKt! or undi'rst.indiiiK that has Imv.x .n;hi«;v«!«l. " wliili! 
nNroKnitiiMi lonsi.sts ol "tho limitiid sot of symlMils that hirin.illy re|>rt>M!nl 
Iho [«!v«'l «if academic accimiiilishninnt . . . |i>.k.| grados. advaiicitd |daco- 
numl. cri'dit h«iurs. «;«;rtificat«>s. and diinriios." M.iny t>peis «>f liMriiinK. r«. 
Kiirdhf.ss of wlu!n «ir Imw .icipiirifd. cm h«« ov.iluatc'd .ind nf«:oKni/,««l hy «fx- 
aiuination. .iiid the .nithor reviews s«!V«!rai KX.iminatiim programs that an? 
usimI for «!x«!m|>ti«m purp«»s«!s. Iht .il.so discussiis othia now .uid propiisod 
moans of ritcoKiii/.inK nimtr.iditional l«MrninK. su« h as roKiiui.il oxamiiiinK 
univiirsitit's .ind thi>Kr.mtin}> of (•xtorn.il doKriN's. 

Kini/cr. Krodorick C. MiiM/i'iium in lunUrr vthit aiion: /in|mn iriM 
iirfii.ii/idioii uituiiifi hifih si luntl. • iimiiiiirufy t:oUrf>t: tnul sfniur in- 
sliJiifi«)iis. San l-*raiu:ise:o: Jossny-Hiiss. l«»7:t. 1«K pp. 

Transfer .irtii iilatioii providing hir the smooth fl«iw «if stiidiuits fnmi 
s«:ho«il to school is the siihjiM.t of this ho-.ik hdhiwiHK a «:ha|it«!r on his- 
t«iry .iiid IhickKrouiid. kintxer de.scrihes .iiid (•vahi.itoK sevnr.il .irticiil.itiim 
niodols inclndiiiK lormal and lexal policiirs. slate system pidicies. nnd v«d. 
unlary .iKreeinents amouK institutions. The ••mid«nem.in" of thu litlii is the 
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i:on)miinilv «:"II«!K«!. whi«;h inusl hiindh; iirlicui.ilion pn.blnins with buih 
Ihi' hi^h si:h(M)l nm\ ihi> lour-y«wr co'liw! or imiversily. A uw-f il liMiuri! ot 
Ihi! iMMtk is il summiiry iil .irtictiliiiioi) policiRs by sliile. 

Knoell. Dorothy M.. md Medsker. Inland I., f'roni junimtn st-ninr 
t olhftv: A luitiinuil .sliu.'y oftha (ninN|f!rsfti(/(!i)(. Washir.Ktun. D.C:.: 
American Couiii:ii on Education. 19B5. 102 pp. 

In the iMfly UltiOs Kiuidl nm\ MiHiskfT compleleri nn oxten:;ive. n<ilion- 
wi(l« study of drtictiliition b(>lwt!Kn two- and Inur-yiNtr colleges iind th« per- 
foriiiiince «»l iniusfer studimls. This report .summiirizos their invesligaJions 
and •.onsliluies iho classic refsnince f«ti transfer to the upper division. The 
authors stress the need for st itewide urtii ulation mechanisms. \vhi«:h are 
essential for the successful operation of hieran.hical systems of higher od- 
ucation. 

As a result of this report, a n.itional |oint i:(>mniittee on Junior and Senior 
ColleKBS was formed, and it produced the important (;iii(/(>liiic>K for Jnipnii - 
in« Artie u/(iti»in Jw'ivei'r. /iinior ond Senior Colli'Xf.s published in 1«IHB by 
the American Council on Kducation. 

Kreplin. Hannah. Credit by exuminotifin: / rei /mv oiid (inu/y.sis of 
thv 'itrroluri!. Berkeley. Calif.: University of California. 1971. 86 
pp. (Available from ERIC. KU 064 616) 

Kri'plin provides a useful historical referencecm the AmericaufiriMlit-hour 
systeni and credit by examination. She covers such topics as types, uses, 
and c:onsequences of CMidit by examination: proRram descriptions; appro- 
priateness of various subject-matter areas to credit by examiiiatiim; atti- 
tude's of faculty, students, administrators, and organizations: costs and 
benefits: and examinatiim design and administration. A lengthy bibliog- 
rapliy is included. The njport is uneven and .'ot especially well organized, 
but it cimta .s .some insighttul discussion of the edufiaiional context in 
which credit by examination operates. 

Kulik. james A.. Kulik. Chen-Lin. and Carmii.hael. Kevin. The Kel- 
ler plan in science teaching. Si ien( «'. lt»74. vol. 183. no. 4123 pp 
379-383. 

The Keller plan is an iiistnictional mifthod th.it inv«»lves individual pa«> 
ing. student tutoring, and mastc-ry learning. (See annotation «)f Keller's 
"•(;o(Kl-by«?. Tea«:her.") According to the authors, a literature njview re- 
vealed that ovcjr a thousand college-lev(!| science courses are now being 
taught with .Home variation «if this plan. Research str«n:gly indicates that 
.stud«!nts prefer this instructional method to iectunw. perform in it as w«!ll 
as «ir b»!tter than in conventional i.ourses. and work hard«!r: that the nio.st 
popular leatures of the plan are sell-pacing and interacting with tutors: and 
that hi^h withdrawal rates common in these courses can Im; controlled 
thruuKn course design. 
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Lindvall. C. M., Cox. Richard C and Bolvin. John O. Ei a/uotion as 
« lo«»l in ( urric jiuni devulnpmentt Tha IPl evaluation prosram. 
Chicago: Rand McNaliy. 1970. 115 pp. 

The Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) program, a self-instruc- 
tional curriculum at the elementary leval. was developed at the Learning 
Re8ea«:h and Development Center of »ne University of Pittsburgh. It util- 
izes three types of evaluation. The first is the regular and systematic moni- 
toring of individual pupil achievement for the purpose of adapting instruc- 
tion to individual needs. Second, formative evaluation is a (»ntinuing 
proc6.-is that aids in the development of the program. Finally, summative 
evaluation is used to judge the results of the program in order to determine 
its effectiveness and value. A major component of IPI is a testing program 
tUat deter Mines where the pupil should begin the program and assesses his 
progress a> each step along the way. 

Losak. John. Do remedial proRrams really work? Pf»rsanm»/ nnd 
(luuiam:(} /ourna/. 1972b. vol. 50. no. 5. pp. 383-386. 

In an all too rare experimental study. Mianii-Oade Junior College ex- 
amined the notion that remedial courses improve academic skills more 
than ordinary collegis-levcl courses do. Entering freshmen who scored be- 
low a certain point on thf? School and College Ability Test were randomly 
placed in Hither a remedial reading- writing course or a regular collego-level 
Knglish course. Ry.sults showed the tollowing. |1) Although the CPAs of 
the experimental gniup wen* significHntly higher (p<.00l) than those of 
the control group »t the end of the fall term (when students were taking re- 
mBdial wj»rk|. the difference did not hold in the .secrond semester. (2) On 
the standardi/td reading test administer td at the end of the fall term btjth 
gmups improved, but there was no diffe -ence botwrnin the two groups. (3| 
After the first .semester the attrition rate rt as the same for Iwth groups, but 
alter the second semester a siKi»ifit:antlv greater pen:entage of the ntntml 
group's students withdrew. !4| In •uih-.equent courses there was no signifi- 
cant difference in the periorniancc- ot the two groups. 

The author concludes that the remedial program at Miami-Dade is M»f 
providing the undorprepared student with any benefits he would noi « 
rive from the regular English cniirs« Thern are. nf rniirse. exct!ptit."is to the 
rule, and l.i).sak points out that the error is in treating all .students with low 
aptitude test scores as a homogeneous group, lie recommends d:fferent;al 
diagnosis of stui?'..nt characteristit:s and altern.^te educational trea.ments. 

Majasan. Joseph Kolawole. (;oil(><{r stvnlvnts' (i(:hi(>i(.>ni(>nt as a 
/uMclion o| tlw c.()nBMiifne.jf ln!liv*M!n l/ieir Infliofs and ihi'ir insfruc- 
lor'.s ;).f;i.f/s. Ph.D. Dissertation. Sr 'lool of Education. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 1!)72. 

The instructors and students in 12 t:lasses of introductory psychology at 
five different institutions completed » questionnaire on Uiliefs in psychol- 
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ORy thill ranuiHi fn)m iMihaviorisI to pliHiiomiiiioloKist/huinaniKl. 'I'ho in- 
vostiKator hypotlMfslwfd lliiil lhi» sluiiiMils whosii liitiiitfs wkw ciosi! to thosi) 
of thiiir instructor wi)ul(i iMfrlonn b«?ttt»r in the roursjs thiin stuilitnts whoso 
biiliufs (Jilfijrml Inini thit iiistriirtor's. Thu hypothosis was suh« ;iintiated: 
wh«n achiuvimiiuit was (:ontn)ll(Ki lor ability, thu students whose positions 
on th« bHiiol scale woni most similar to thoso ol their instructor had the 
hiKhest achiin enient sconss. Thn more dissimilar the student s attitude was 
from that of his instructor (in eithisr diriHJlon). the lower was his achieve- 
ment. This study is a strikinK example of how -jioKnitivis compatibility * 
IlKilief conKruency) can affect student achievement. 

MciKeachle. Wilbert J. Resetirch on teaching tit the college and uni- 
versity level, in N. L. Gtige (Ed.). lUmdhnnk nfrvsmn.h on leocr/i/ng. 
Chiciigo: Rand MrNHlly. l!m;i. pp. 1 1 18-1 172. 

The major portion of this chapter is devoted to a compmhensive review 
of the literature on college teiiching methods. The author al.so discus.ses 
learning principles mievant to teaching, methodological re.sean:h pnib- 
lems. and considisration of individual differences in evaluating tei'.ching 
methods. He points out that one riM.son n!.si»arch has failed to demon.Htrate 
significant differences in the effiM.tivene.ss of various teaching methods 
may be that differimt methods are birtter for different students. When com- 
pari.sons are made on the basis of mean .sconis. such differences am ob- 
.scured. According to McKeachie. although no one method has Insen shown 
to [Hi best, research does suggifst that instructional mittbods have impor- 
tant con-sequencos in terms of "differential achnn'emisnt of this differing ob- 
jc<:tiv»s of a course, diffenmtial effects upon diffoii:;:! types of students, 
and probable diffensntial effects depending upon other .actors such as the 
ln.strut;tor. the coursif contiMit. and the ovi^rall climati!" i f the institution.* 

McKeachie. Wilbert ]. Tiuu hiiig Ups: A nuulrlmnk lorl/irhiiginninR 
(.o/li?g«; fodchor. I-exington. Mass.: D. C. Ikath. 1JIP5J. 280 pp. 

This is the sixth edition of a u.seful guidebook for ihe inexperienced col- 
»ege instructor. It consi.sts of practical siigge.s(ions for coping with immedi- 
ate cla.ssroom pniblems as well as disi.u.ssion of nilevant re.seari;h. The au- 
thor calls it M compilation of u.seful loccasionally miichanicall tricks of the 
trade." He takes the reader step by .step fn)ni pnsparing for a course and 
muisting a cla.ss lor the first time to examinations, grading, and counseling, 
lie also di.scu.s.ses doing and evaluating ri5.sean:h on teaching, .student rat- 
ings of faculty, and faculty attitudes and teaching effei.tivene.ss. 

Moore. William. |r. /\g(jin.sl tlw otitis: Tlw /i/g/i risk sUnhni in l/io 
coni/niinify co/lf-gi.. San Kranc;is(:o: Jossey-Ba.ss. 1!»70. 244 pp. 

This useful lM)ok is the be.st ntfenmi e available on coinpeii.satory pro- 
granimiiiK. It dis.scribes in no uncertain terms the plight of the low achieving 
or marginal .student - his fru.stration with pour instruction and counsel- 
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iHK, his huniilMtion Hun tci t,Mlurr tluit is not hisrciiilt..iiui tho hii:k of fiiim- 
laitnioiit on tlii! |i,irl ol his inslni«:lors. Motire not only f:ritii:iW!s thn pnfs- 
oiit sl,i|is ot iilTiiirs Init «ilso m.ikrs spiHiiiic: siiKKt^stioiis for ronstriirtivc 
c:hanKO. Il<! disnissf^s suc:h suhjiHits .is tiNirhiiiK misthoHs. teaciheriittiludes, 
the roles of cioiinsolor and atlministrator. and lairricailiiin. Hi; desr.rihos in 
detail tho (lininral Cnrrir.uluni. a c:oniprchiMisivn l oniponsatory proKmrn at 
ForiKst )^lrk Coninuiiiity C^illoKn in St. Uiuis. 

Thi? (anirral Curriiailuin cionsists of IhriM? parts: basic acadcniiit; skills. 
whii:h arf? taught throUKh progranimnd iiiatiirials: porsoiiiil nnrichninnt. 
whhih is ac:hii»vnd thnuigh Konrral odiiciition riassijs; and adjustniont to 
scdf and sinarty. \vhi<:h is an oniplishnd thniii^h MUidaiiroaiid i:ounsi»liiiK. 
Thn liiisic: skills ,in? taught hy.i systt?nis approjirh that inv(dvi?s idontifica- 
tinn. diagnosis. riMiindiatioM. iuid lolhuv-thnniKh. ThiJKcMl of tho proKrani 
for thi! studnit is to plac;c> him in anothnrnirriciihini in thr rollcjKo. n train- 
in« pro)4ram loratod idsowhrri!. or a luivv or upKradrd joh. 

National Kdiicntion Association, Resoarch Division. Ability «roiip. 
in«. Rosfjarch Summary HIGB^SS. Washington, IXC: NKA. HIH8, 52 
pp. 

This i!xti!nsivi! ruvioiv i:ovors school cirKaiii/alion. KroiipiiiK prac:tirc!s, 
and advaiitiiKiis and disadvanlaKitsof aliility KnuipioK. A hm^thy c:liapti!r is 
duvotnd to a rovirwof 50 soloi.tod stiidirson tlMiHfoi.tsof ahility Kroupini;. 
Ahhtiii^h considorahh^ nisrarcli has hriai doniMin thisiiiiiistion! tho n^sidts 
an; roportrd to hi? iiu:oiic:liisivi!. AIiIioumIi i"«»y variahlus an? present in 
most iihility-KroiipiiiK situiilions, |i»\v ot the* stiidirs irwrd iisrd a innlti- 
variahli! approarh or i:nntmlh*d pror«!diirrs. 

ThiTi! is KHMt iliviTsity in tlu; practic.r of ahility Kroii|)iii)^ us widl as in 
opinions ahoiit its imIiii!. Hut thr roport siirtKosts tlinM? K<'noral an?as of 
aKrnitincfiit: ( 1 1 Ahility KrotipiiiK has yist to provi; itsrif as an adniiiiistr.itivK 
dwicio to iiiiMit hoth rffistitividy .iiid officiontly llir indii i«liial niMids of all 
pupils in most anMs of oducrational ronciirn." (21 More and Inittitr rnsiMrcrh 
is niMMlrd. Tliori! is no point in KroupiiiK students uiduss the differont 
groups iire provided with dillenait curric iiliims. materials, and trachiiiK 
methods. 

Pam;. KIlis Batten. Tnacher c:cunmonts and stiidiMit p«5rfornianc:e: A 
sovonty-four classroom exporimonl in school motivaticm. hunuil of 
KduroJioMci/ PsyrholciKy. 1U5H, vol. 4!>. no. 4, pp. 17:mhi. 

Thepnrposeof this study was to. isrertain tlieethsc.t of te.icher (.oniiiieiits 
on student performanc e. Seventy-hiiir Mndonily selected teachers of snides 
7-12 aduiiiiistered olijective tests t«i their classes. The tests iverecorriicted, 

and the students in each c:lass were U:hed according to their scores iind 

divided into thrire Mroups: a Kree Coinineiit Kmiip rec:eivc;d whatever com- 
ments the teacher felt appropriate, a Specified Comment Kroup nic eived 
enccmraKiiiK remarks determined in atlvaiice hy the expiTimenter, and a 




Ihinl Kn)Up rwieived no « ninin(;nts. Tho performiiin:(? ui tlii! thnnx groups 
Wiis f lompnrfrd on tho iioxt obiiH;tiVH tost. 

Stiichsnts ill tho Froo (>imoiont group porfonnod hottor thnn thoso in tho 
SpiHiifiocI Coniniont gniup. anil SpiH:ifiocl Conunont studonts siiomd higher 
thiin thoso in tho no rommont group. This ditfonmco hold iu:ross schools 
and iH:n)ss gnichw. Thi; toiicrhurs' Imliol that g(M)d stiichmts won; nion) re- 
spf)nsivo to (;omnif!nts than pofir studonts was not suhstantii.tod. In fart, it 
was mainly tho studcmts with tho lowest grados on tho first tost whoso por- 
foriniinoo iinprovod aftor nH:oivlng oiiccMiraging commonts. This imagina- 
tivo study illuslratos how dillcrontial troatmontscan lMM?mployod within a 
singlo class. 

Politzor. Kobort 1, Toward individuirlization In foroign language 
toaching. \Unhrn /.(ingncigi' /oiirncj/, 1!)71, vol. 55. no. 4. pp. 207- 
212. 

As lonsign-langnago roquiroinonts contiiuio to bo ahandonod by collogi^s 
and univorsitios and loroign-languagc! onrollmonts ccintinuo to drop, Polit- 
/x'r soos individuali/ation of goals, niothods. and pacing of languago in- 
struction lM!i;oniing a niHJsssity. Tho importanco of articulating foroign-lan- 
guagi? curriculum units has always iHsim acknowlodgod. but sinco studonts 
loam at diflortnit ratos. "nsal articulation prosupposc's individualization.** 
In ordor to bo usoful. thoconcopt of curriculum "lovol must bo undorstood 
as a lovol of studont achievomont ratlior than an amount of matorial cov- 
on>d by tho toachor. 

Sovoral tnmds havocutitributod to tho nmowod intorost in iiidividuali/a- 
tiiin in fun!ign-langii.igi> oducatiou: ( 1 ) nMctinn against tho rigid Skiiuinrian 
audiolingual appi rh dominant in tho nuiUs. which ignorod individual 
aptitiiilo diff.^rr ,j) ompliasis on loarning as upposod to toaching. 
ri'coguition so significance of aptitiido-troatmont intoractioiis. (4| 

toi:hmilogif ..s. anil ir>| fli>\ilili> schoduling. This articio is a good 

illustration r i.,'.t that imlividn.ili/atiun is inoro advancoil in foroign- 
langu.igo iii>iiiti hiin than porli.ips.my other disciplino. 

Rouiuibo. |ohn R So/\ ng<«. ivc/iirc lion. orcnsJn</v y /b'oo dio/ oi/o- 
ratuin in thr ronnooniJv /iioinr e rW/ogo. Washington. D.C: Amori- 
can Association of funiorCollogos. HMiH.ii? pp. 

This monograph is om^ ol a sorios prop.ood bv the stalf of tho KRIC 
Clo.u'inghou.so for lunior College hdorm.ition. It presents a cninprohoiisive. 

critical review of the resfsirch on two-vear cnllege remedial t>diicatif)n I 

i 'ds the lact that tr.idition.d appr hes li.ive not succeeded in 

educating nndorpr.>p.ire.l students. Remedial iMiucation. .iccurding to 
Rouoche. implies an effort to eliminate deljciencies .so that .i student can 
onh'r a course nr program hir which he was previously ineligible. Remedial 
odm:atiou is a major responsibility ol the conunninty college in seeking to 
implement the open door. Since n»search suggests that current pro- 
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Rninis iire ncil sucicessl'ul. the .luthor recoinmeiids dovelupniont (if new 
appriMchtfs Unvaui idontificatidii antl dftscriptidn of the studRiil rttquiriiig 
rnmediid educaiioii. usk of diffomnl kinds of lusts und instruments und d'j- 
vnidpniiMit and uvuluution of n«w ntniodiul c:urri«:ulums und instructional 
pttH-.aduws. 

Roueche. )ohn E.. and Kirk. R. Wado. Cntchinfi up: Ri'nirdliil rdii- 
c*citi()ii. San Francisco: Jossey-Rass. 1973. 106 pp. 

This book is usoful becdiisc it ideiilines livH prominent junior collcKe 
prnftrams for hi^h-risk students. dew:rib«!s their btisic character, and makes 
«i number of helpful suKK«wtions resardinK beneficial characteristics of 
«:omp«!nsatory proKram.s. (^mipiments of a successful proKram are identi- 
fied as III in.slructors who are in the |iroKrani voluntarily and are com- 
niitted to holpiuK .students be successful; |2| instruction by a variety of 
methods other than Iwiture. e.g.. tutoring and prtigrammed learninK; CD 
fticus on sell-concept develofMnent; |s" -lositive progriiin image: l.'i) ade- 
(piate counseling: and (ii) institutiimul (..aiiinitinent. 

Ruyle. )anet. and CUfiselman. I.ucy Ann. Non-traditional oppor- 
tunitios and programs, in K. Patricia Cro.ss. )ohn R. Valley, and 
Associatos. /'/rinnin« non-lrodilionol pmgionKs; An (inniysis Oniio 
i.s-.siii;.s lor inislsiH:nntUiiy rihu ntion. San Francisco: )oksoy-Hass. 
l«74.pp. 53-«4. 

As part of the riisearch program for the Ciuumi.ssion on Ncm-Tradilional 
Study, this u.selul survey of collegiis and universities gathered facts about 
nontraditioiial programs and opportunities for iiontraditional .study. A 
noiitraditional program is defined as a specially designed program ba.sed 
on new or unconventional forms of education friie of the time or phicu 
iiniitaticms of traditional cla.ssroom instru«:tion." The inve.stigators found 
th.it in 1!I72 bcitween a fourth and a third of American colleges were offer- 
ing such programs, as many as 1.000 to 1.400 wens in operation, and Imi- 
tweeii l^.'i.dOO and 240.000 .students were enrolled in them. 

Salomon. Cavriel. llRiiristic models for tho generation of aptitudo- 
treattnent interaction hypotheses. Rci iiHvof KchK ntionnl H(fsi!(m:h. 
1972. vol. 42. no. 3. pp. 327-:M3. 

One of the problems with researf:h on aplilude-trealnient interactions 
is tile lack of an cixplanatory conc:eptual scJieme. When an interacMion is 
found, then! is very little in the; way of rationale to explain what caii.ses a 
given treatment to be more effective for oiii! group than for another. 
Salomon presents three nuidels of aptitude-treatniiait interaction in the 
hope of drawing attention to the explanatory potential of .such models. 

The remedial approach is the most familiar it involves the assumption 
that •some critical ingredient of knowledge is deficient or missing." and 
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the tmiitment is dosiKnecl tri i:ornx;t thu df?fii:H5ni:y. in tiie iionipensiitory 
nunM. tnuitmonts iire dosiKiiftd to cinuitnvunt u dcfif:ionc:y witticiut trylnR 
to do away witii it. Th« romcdiai modol is appnipriate lor hiBhIy task*- 
spiMrific: ciapabiiities. whilis in the i:ompensatory model the aptitudes 
(traits) are of a more f-oneral naturt!. The third model is nailed **prefer- 
entlaP* beiuiuse it is based on an individual s strengths rather than his 
wealtnesses. it rapitiilixos on his preferred style or information-pnK:essing 
strategy and is appropriate whore the learner is low in one relevant apti- 
tude and hi^h in iinother. 

Sharon. Amiel T. Cnlh^} cwdit for of)-f:cimpus sjudy. Report 8. 
Washington. D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education. 1971. 
15 pp. 

This literature review i;overs several areas of nontraditinnal study (edu- 
f:ational television, correspondence study, military courses, and independ- 
ent study; and the various ways offMUimpus learping is translated into 
cclleKo cnjdit. The author descrilies the major programs of credit by ex- 
amination and discusses whaJ he f:alls their logical extension the external 
degree. 

Skinner. B. F. The science of learning and the art of teaching. 
Harvnnl Kducuthmnl Hvvmw 1954. vol. 24. no. 2. pp. 8B-97. 

In this influential .irticle. Skinner discusses advanc:es in the sc:ienc:eof 
learning and their potential applications in the classroom. By analy2ing 
the effects of reinforcement and by designing techniques that tn.mipulate 
reinfo.t:ement with groat prm:ision. psychologists have lieen able to shape 
and maintain very complex behavior In the traditional school, however, 
this lUipability is not utili/^d. 

The process of attaining competence in any field must be divided into 
a very l.irge number of very small steps, and the accomplishment of eac:h 
step must Im? reinfon:ed. With traditional instructional methods (his is 
hardly possilile. In the first place, classroom contnil is aversive - children 
work primarily to avoid suc:h negiitive events as teacher criticism or low 
marks, and getting an answer right is in itself insignificant. Seiumdly. 
there is too great a delay between response :ind reinforcement for ex* 
ample, the teacher often hi?s to take papers liome for correction. A third 
problem i.v that the teiicher c:annot deal with responses one tit a time, and 
reinforc:ement is far too infref|uent. The result of the.se problems is that 
childnm learn drill subjtK:ts like arithmetic neithisr quickly nor well. 

Skinner argued that this sitnatirm c:ould ln\ corrcHrted with the aid of a 
mechanical device th.it (1) pmvides immediate reinfontement for each 
right answer. (2| allows each pupil to pmciHui at his own pace. (.1) utilises 
materials carefully designed so that each pniblem depends on the answer 
to the one before, and 14) frees teachers from the mechanical task of mark- 
ing an.swers right or wmng. thus allowing them to spend time on those 
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intellectual, cultural, and emotional activities that cannot be duplicated 
by a machine. These points of view had great salience in education for a 
decade or more. Some critics feel that Skinner greatly overemphasized the 
importance of reinforcement. In any event programmed materials and 
computer-assisted instruction have largely replaced the relatively in- 
flexible teaching machine. 

Snow. Richard E. Personal! intellectual differences and new forms 
of education: Aptitude-treatment interactions and individualized 
alternatives in higher education. Paper presented to the Graduate 
Records Examination Board Invitational Conference on Cognitive 
Styles and Creativity in Higher Education. Montreal. Canada. 
November 10. 1972. 27 pp. Available from the author. School of 
Education. Stanford University. Stanford. Calif. 

Snow gives an excellent exilanation of the rationale for studying apti- 
tude-treatment interactions (A fls). reviews snme relevant research results, 
and discusses the need for a new method of {{nneruting research hypotheses. 
The purpose of studying ATIs is to find the best method or environment 
for each individual. The traditir.ial experimental approach to problems 
of classification or selection is inappropriate in this context because it 
seelcs a best overall treatment, which means looking at average outcomes 
and obscuring differences in how good a given treatment may be for an 
individual or a subgroup. The traditional correlational approach is in- 
appropriate because it seeks general predictors and ignores treatment 
variations. 

Although Snow feels that the possibilities of fmding ATIs are much 
greater now than he believed a few years ago. he points out that most re- 
search, even on new forms of education, has continued to look at averages 
and thus found no signiFicant differences between methods. He discusses 
jiossibilities for future ATI research and presents a set of heuristic devices 
that i:an be used to generate ATI hypotheses. 

Stallings. William M.. Aleamoni. Lawrence M.. and Heil. D. K. The 
University of Illinois placement and proficiency system: Descrip- 
tion and results. Journal of Higfier Education, 1972. vol. 43. no 8. 
pp. 610-619. 

This article provides a useful description of a placement/exemption/ 
credit program at a single institution. The University of Illinois uses 
locally developed departmental tests as well as external examinations, 
such as the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations, which are 
locally normed and validated each year. The authors estimate that a credit 
earned by examination costs the university about $7. while the instruc- 
tional cost per credit hour for lower division undergraduate courses is 
about $15. 
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Sweet. Phyllis R.. iind Nuttall. Ronald L. The effects of a tracking 
system on student satisf.iction and achievement. AmtTiirun Kdu- 
vatinnul Hvsmwh fouvmiU 1«71. vol. 8. no. 3. pp. 511*520. 

The? purpose of this study wns lo determine thi? «ffe<:tiveness of «i homo- 
gisneous KrnupiiiK system as indiiuited t)y student iittitude and HuKlish 
Kr.ide-point iivewKi?. The subjects were im high sc:h(Mil freshmen: sex and 
EiiKlish iihility Kniup were independent variiihles. Koreiich school subjecit. 
students wen? placed in one of tour tnicks - advanced placement, honors, 
standard, or basic on the basis of various test s<:ores and the eiKhth-^^nide 
subjeii liMcher s grade. The investigators devnioped a questionnaire to 
nieasun; attitude toward placemnnt. 

Results showml that only the students in the standard track were satis- 
fied with the system: those in the lower and higher gnnips had negative al- 
titudes. Girls had strong feedings against the syFtem, and tlu5 hoys* attitudes 
wen? nnldly favorable. Knglish gradi?s wore not related to either sex or 
trac:k. The study is intemsting biN:ause it illustrates a|)pmpriate use of a 
satisfac;tion criterion and inappropriate use of a class grade criterion ac:ross 
cliiss<\s that differ in ob|ec:tives and content. 

Trent. James W., and Cohen. Arthur M. Researc:h on teaching in 
higher education, in Robert M. W. TVavers (Kd.|. Svcoinl hfinrihonk 
11/ rifscfiif h (Ml J«?nching. Chicuigo: Rand McNally. 1973. pp. «97* 
1071. 

This mport updates McKeachie's chapter in the first ifondhook ot He- 
smu h cai Jiiic hnii* published a diHiade earlier. It nrviewsthe literature of 
the nmos when according to the authors, the form and content of ccdiege 
instruction changed considerably as a n^sult of technohigy and student 
(Hssiderice. The mseanih of the de::ade reflected this change, and many of 
the studies njviewed roncerned effects of different instructional media 
on ria? one hand and student and fa'.ulty militancy on the other. The re- 
view is orgiuii/ed under five main headings: 111 teaching environments: 
12) student characteristics and the learning pnicess: {:m teaching tei h- 
mdogy and nuMhods: |4| teaching rec:niitmenC training. <uid ir.sources: 
and 15) evaluation of teaching. 

In a closing section the authors ccmclude that the resean:h of the dc>cacle 
was disappointing it succeeded in challenging old assumptions but not 
in establishing new generalizations, it lacked ( ritic:al a|ipraisal. and its 
effect on higher (Mlucaticm was (piestionahle. They recommend nioreccun* 
pndiensive and sophistic:ated rese.inJi. more evaluation based on tin? re- 
search, and better disseminaticm iUid more institutional application of the 
results. 

Valley, )ohn R. Itntvasinn lUr oplinns: IUhviU dnvahpmohts in 
ro/ii.'gc (ffid iinirersiJi' rlcgrrc /irogrnins. Princeton, N.J.: Kduca- 
tional Testing Service. 1972. 5fi pp. 
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This! report rontiiins dRsrriptions ol exRmpliirv nontniditlonal decree 
pntltrams devnloped since 19B9. It is (iivided into sufiions on (1) new 
projnims. (21 proposiils. (3) miijor studies. investiKations. and reports, 
and (4) reluted and supporting services. Each seiition beKins with a two- 
way table classifyinR proKrams by ReoKraphical l(H:ation and important 
features (b.s.. credit by examination, off-campus setting, credit for work/ 
exporiencel. The risport intentionally excludes such developments as 
time-shortened degree programs and curricular reorganization but pro- 
vides a valuable view of diverse nontraditional programs. 

Waits. Bert. Individualized instruction in large enrollment mathe- 
matics courses. Anuiricron Mtiihtmuticul Monthlv, March 1973 
vol. 80. pp. 307-310. 

Ohio State hiis developed the complex CRIMEL program (Curriculum 
Revision and Instruction in Mathematics at {he Elementary I,evel) to in- 
dividualize mathematics instruction for several thousand freshmen. It 
features self-pacing, varied instructional aids, repeated testing, and a 
modular syllabus. The program provides one of the best illustrations of 
mass individualization in higher education. SeeChapter 4 of this report. 

Wallen. Norman E.. and TVavers. Robert M. W. Analysis and in- 
vestigation of teaching methods, in N. L. Gage (Ed.). HumllHmk of 
^t:s^}an:h on /wjt.liirig. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1963. pp. 448-505. 

This chapter provides a critical review of the resean;h on teaching 
methods and a .scholarly do<:umentation of the failure of researc;h to dem- 
cHWlrate the superiority of any one method. The authors attribute this 
failure to the lack of scientific sophistication in the development of and 
researc:h on teaching methods Most methods, they sav. have developed 
as a result ol philosophical or i:ultural tradition or bet:ause of teacher 
needs or school and community conditions. Most rcsean:h in this area 
has be<m characterized by lack of spe<:ificity in de.scribing the conditions 
to be compared. They rm:ommend that new teaching methods be devel- 
oped according to a learning model based on the empirical results of psy- 
<:hologic:al re.search. 

Warren. Jonathan R. Awarding credit, in K. Patricia Cross. John R. 
Valley, and Associates. PUmnin}' non-truditHmul prognims: An 
analysis nf the is.suos for postswrondory mlur.utum. San Francisco- 
Jossey-Bass. 1974. pp. 116-147. 

This chaptjsr provides a very good discussion of the relationship be- 
tween means of assessment and means ol crediting. In the present system, 
credits are defined by the requirements for a degree, and their basic pur- 
pose is to serve as a standard unit thniugh which the c:omparability of 
different edui:ational experiences can be determined. This biisic purpose 
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iRHds to others, such as tniirkinK student progress, rewarding student per- 
formance. selM:tion and certification, and acatunting for educational 
services performed. Nontraditionul practices in awarding credit include 
validation through examination as well as granting c:redit for inrrespon- 
dence study, work experience (before or during enrollment), study abroad, 
and i-4)mn)unily services. The author propo.ses a sy.stem in which crredits 
would be based on competencies attained without regard to length of 
time .spent in an activity or its relation to a 15-week .semester. Assessment 
procedures and criteria would also vary acc:ording to the pur^iose of the 
learning experience. Kor example, a student preparing for a caireor in busi- 
ness might be evaluated differently from a student planning to study law 
or pursue graduate studies in political science - on a different set of 
i:riteria .md by different procedures. 

White. Edward M. KtiuivaUuu.y Uistinfi in college fnf.slinicin Kng. 
li.sh: A wpnrt and u pniposcil. Enslish Council. Culiforniu State 
University and Colleges. October 1972. 26 pp. 

When the California State Oilleges began to use the examinations of the 
Ck)llege-I«vel Examination Program to exempt entering students frcmj 
freshman English, the State College English Counc:il beitame c:onc:erned 
and set out to investigate equivalency testing in English. This worthwhile 
report is one result of that study. Although it does not claim to be ex- 
haustive, it does recommend a spet:ific program of English eiiuivalenc:y 
tusliiig that combines objective and essay questions. The report analysses 
the strengths and weaknesses of both ty|»es of questions and concludes 
that » good test of writing ability must include both. An appendix of esti- 
mated expenses of essay reading is included. 

Willingliam. Warren W. Thn no. 2 (if:(.i;s.s' prohleni: ThwitUir to thtr 
uppi.T division. ERIC-AAHE Report 4. WashinRton. D.C.: American 
Association for Higher Bduc:ation. 1972. 60 pp. 

This monograph discusses the problems of transfetring from two-year 
to fouryear colleges. The author niviewed the literatun; published sini:e 
the classic Knoell-Medsker study of the early l!iROs and found that sur- 
prisingly little reseanih had been published in this area considering the 
growth of two-year colleges, the vast numbers of students transferring each 
year, and the importance of artic:ulation to the smooth operation of hier- 
an;hical systems of higher education. A structured telephone survey was 
conducted to supplement the literature review with more current, first- 
hand information about transfer policies and pnuiedures. Ten problem 
areas were identified and discussed: curriculum articulation, adequate 
guidance at the community college, adequate orientation at the senior 
college, diverse admission procedures, diverse academic standards, credit. 
acces.w'retention. need for financial aid. need for space, and articulation 
procedures. 
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WItkin. Herman A., and Moore. Carol Ann. Cognitive style and the 
teaching-learning process. Paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association. Chicago. April 
1974. 23 pp. *^ 

The authors discuss the educational implications of cognitive styles 
displayed by students and teachers. In particular they consider the per- 
sonal characteristicsof thecognitive style Itnown as the "field-dependence- 
independence dimension." Cognitive style refers to "seif-consistency in 
an individual s way of handling a wide range of perceptual and intellectual 
taslcs." Field-dependence-independence has to do with global versus 
analytical perception and social sensitivity versus interest in more im- 
personal, abstract aspects of the environment. 

The interaction of teacher and student cognitive styles clearly affects 
the way students learn and is particularly relevant to Model 2 (matching 
students and teachers) of this report. Witkin and Moore feel that too little 
is known at this point to decide whether match in cognitive style should 
be used in setting up classes. They recommend further cognitive-style re- 
search based on an aptitude-treatment interaction approach. 

Wittrock. M. C. and Wiley. David E. (Eds.) The evaluation of in- 
struction: Issues and problems. New York: Holt. Rinehart and Win- 
ston. 1970.494 pp. 

^ An excellent symposium was sponsored in 1967 by the University of 
California at Ixis Angeles Research and Development Center for the Study 
of Evaluation, and the Ford Foundation s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. This book contains the proceedings. The papers were intended 
to produce "new conceptual and research approaches to evaluation" that 
would contributeto knowledge about instruction and learning The authors 
include such well-known figures as Benjamin Bloom. Robert Glaser. 
Robert Gagne. and Samuel Messick. Topirs covered were theory of evalua- 
tion, instructional variables, (xintextual variables, criterta of instruction, 
and methodology. 
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